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M E M I K. 



David Macbech Moib, author of the following 
Poems, VB8 bom at Musselburgh on the 5th of 
January 1798. His parents were reepectable citi- 
zens. He was the eecond of four children. It may 
be mentioned here that two of them, Hugh and 
Charles, are still living; men of intelligence and 
iTrtue, both of them. The father of thitt worthy 
lamily died in 1817; and the mother in 1842, at 
the age of Berenty-five. It is a Teiy oommon belief 
that intellectual qualities come by the mother's 
side. Whether or not the belief be well founded, 
it ia a fiict that our poet's mother was a woman of 
good understanding and general refinement, and of 
soimd taste in matters of literature ; so much so, 
that, in tie earlier part of his poetical oouiBe, 
young Moir was in the habit of consulting her 
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about hiB pieces in manuscript, and had confidence 
ia her judgment to the last As she encouraged 
him in all his studies, it ie pleasing to know that 
she lived to enjoy what is dearest to a mother's 
heart — ^the fame of her son. 

Our poet got the first rudiments of his education 
at a school of minor note in Musselburgh. He 
was then entered at the Granunar School, which at 
that time was taught by Mr Taylor, and had a high 
character. At the boarding establishment con- 
nected with the school were placed the sons of 
several of our old Scottish &miUeB of distinction. 
During his attendance of about six years at this 
school, young Moir learned the Latin, Greek, and 
IVench languages, and the elements of geometry 
and algebra. He was a cheerful, active, and dili- 
gent scholar, and always stood high iu Ms olaeses. 
In after years, however, he used to say that his 
scholarship was but shallow, and that the disadvan- 
tage of his own deficiency made him all the more 
careful in giving his children a superior education. 
Taylor was a perfect model of the old Tory and 
Loyalist, Moir was a &vourite and admiring dis- 
ciple ; and so, perhaps, the boy insensibly caught 
from his master's well-known political character 
notions whioh gradually strengthened into that 
Conservatism of Church and State which was one 
of the stead&at principles of his manhood. 

Attentive scholar though he was, we may be sure 
that a nature such as Mojr's, simple and healthy, 
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HEuoiB xvii 

wonld rejoice in all maaiier of iimoceiit eports. 
Gardening, and painting in water-coloura, were the 
private recreations that he loved moat ; but in all 

the games of gregarious boyhood he took a robust 
and hearty share. Skating was his special delight ; 
and bold and graceful was he at that beautiful play. 
In reference to his early amuBements he writes 
thus, in a little essay entitled School Recolleatvmt, 
published in Fri^ndihip's Offering of 1829 ;— " What 
delight in life have we ever experienced more 
exquisite than that which flowed in upon us from 
the teacher's ' bene, bene,' our own self-approbation, 
and release from the tasks of the day — the green 
fields around us wherein to ramble, the stream 
beside us wherein to angle, the world of games and 
pastimes 'before us, where to choose!' Words 
are inadequate to express the thrill of transport 
with which, on the rush made &om the school- 
house door, the hat is waved in air, and the shout 
sent forth. What a variety of amusements succeed 
each other! Every month has its &vourite'ones. 
The sportsman does not look more keenly into 
his calendar for the commencement of the fishing, 
shootii^, or hare-himting season, than the younker 
for the time of flying kites, bowling at cricket, 
football, spinning pegtops, and playing at marbles. 
Boys are guided by a sort of unpremeditated social 
compact, which draws them out of doors, as soon 
as meals are discussed, with a sincere thirst for 
amusement, as certainly as rooks congregate in 
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spring to disCDBS the propriety of bnilding neste, or 
swallows in autumn to deliberate in conolave on 
the expediency of em^jatioo. With these and 
similar thoughts in my mind, I atroyed down to 
the banks of the river, and came upon a &Tourit« 
scene of our boyish sports. Some of the veiy 
bushes I recognised as our old lurking-places of 
htmt-the-hare ; and on the old fitnta^c beeoh-tree 
I discovered the very bough from whioh we were 
accustomed to suspend our swings. The fresh green 
plat by the bank of the stream lay before me. It 
was there that we played at leap-frog, or gathered 
dandelions for our tame rabbits; and at its western 
extremity were still extant the relies of the deal- 
seat, at which we used to assemble on autumn even- 
ings to have our round of stories. Many a witch- 
ing tale and wondrous tradition has there been 
told; many a marvel of figures that 'revisited the 
glimpses of the moon;' many a recital of heroic 
and chivalrous enterprise, accomplished ere warriors 
dwindled down to the mere pigmy strei^h of 
mortals. Sapped by the wind and rain, the planks 
lay in a sorely decayed and rotten state, looking in 
their mossiness like signposts of desolation, me- 
mentoes of terrestrial instability. Traces of the 
knife were still here and there visible upon the 
trunks of the supporting trees ; and with little 
difficulty I could decipher some well-remembered 
initials. 

'Cold were tlie tuindB that corred tbem there.'" 



We see, in these ciraumBtancee of Sloir's free and 
happy boyhood, the very best food on whidi the 
poetic Bpirit irithin hi-m coidd be feeding and groW' 
ing ; and the locality in which he grew up, bo 
rich in piotureeque old character, beauties of scenery, 
and historic asociatione, w«s full of promptings to 
genius. The ancient burgh, with its quaint old- 
world usages ; the Roman Bridge ; remnants of 
hermitages, chapels, and shriaee ; fabulous wella of 
virtue ; suburbs of sea&iing veterans, grey with the 
awe of " hair-breadth 'scapes ; " houses of antique 
&ms, embowered in the depths of venerable trees ; 
crombling castles and bloody old battle-fields ; 
the sunny slopes of Invereek, and the sweep of 
view from its crowning summit — Craigmillar, and 
Arthur's Seat, and Edinburgh hanging high in the 
west ; the fiur-ofiT Oohils, so soft and graceful, melt- 
ing into sky ; Inchkeith and Bass in the waters ; 
villas and towns gleaming away on the bending 
shore ; Esk from its inland woods ; the multltudt- 
Dous sea, with its eyer-chauging aspects of storm 
and calm, of terror and beauty — how impressive 
must aU this have been to the thoughtM and 
enthusiastic boy who had his " home and haunt" in 
the midst of it. 

Moir was now thirteen years old, when Dr 
Stewart, a medical practitioner in Musselburgh, a 
man of talent and worth, and very saccessM in his 
business, having known the boy for some time, and 
liked him greatly, got him as an apprentice. The 
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term was four years ; but the indenture bore th&t, 
ia the last wiiit«r of his Bervice, David was to. be 
free to attend college, in the pursuit of his medical 
studies. Thug vas his professional life determined. 
He entered upon his new duties with his usual 
cheerful zeal, to the special Batisfaotion of his kiud- 
hearted master, who treated him more aa a personal 
&iend than an apprentice. The following anecdote, 
communicated by Mr Hugh Moir, refers to the first 
or second year of his apprenticeship ; — " Late on a 
Saturday night, in the depth of winter, an alarm 
having been given that the body of a poor man, 
who had accidentally fallen into the mill-Btream, 
had been found at the Sea-mill, I accompanied my 
brother David to the place to which the body had 
been conveyed after it was taken out of the water. 
Two other medical men, besides himself tried the 
usual means of resuscitation, and persevered in 
their humane efforts till every one present saw the 
case to be utterly hopeless. A cart was then 
ordered, and the body was sent to the house where 
it was ascertained the man had lodged. My brother 
and I returned home. About midnight I was sur- 
prised on being awakened by him, with the request 
that I should accompany him to the house to which 
the body had been taken. It was at a considerable 
distance, and in a dirty narrow cioK at the west 
end of the town. Off we went accordingly. On 
entering, my brother desired a candle to be lifted, 
and I having accompanied him into the Uttle room. 
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we found the body covered with a sheet, and a 
pl&te of salt laid apon the breast. Withdrawing 
the sheet, David anxioualy passed his hand over the 
body, to ascertain if any warmth still existed. It 
was evidently on his part a ' hoping against hope.' 
He was satisfied, however, after having done this; 
and the sheet having been carefully replaced over 
the corpse, we went home. That he had even the 
shadow of a shade of hope in this visit, I do not 
imagine ; I attribute it solely to a nervous anxiety 
for his own self-satis^ction." A characteristic 
anecdote, indicating that keen conscientiousness 
of practical duty irtiich was the primary founda- 
tion of If oir's character, and that nervous sensibi- 
lity which belongs to the poetical temperament. 

Buainees first, literaiy recreation neit — and 
poetry the prime of it : such was the key-note on 
which Moir pitched his life, and kept it to the end. 
BusinesB has not been neglected : the recreation 
now begins. Our author's first poetical attempt 
beaiB the date of 1812, when he was in his fifteenth 
year. The lines are correct and neat, but altogether 
imitative, being after the manner of Pope's first 
verses : genius, even the most original, is always 
imitative at first. Soon after this, he made his 
way witb. two short prose essays into The Chtap 
Maganne, a small Haddington publication. Of the 
anxieties connected with ttua, bis first public appear- 
ance aa an author, he sometimes spoke in aft«r 
yeaiB, playfully describing the restless excitement 
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and eerier impatience vitb which he vent out into 
the street to airait the aniTal of the rtage-ooach 
by vhich the magazine was sent, and the rapture 
with which he " saw himself actually in print." 

In the last winter of hi^ apprentioeehip, young 
Moir attended Edinburgh College. Every Monday 
morning he walked up to his claHSflH, and he 
retained home every Saturday night to spend the 
Sabbath in the &mily circle. " During the week," 
says bis brother Hugh, " he lodged in a Bmall room 
in Sha^peare Square. In the evemngs he was in 
the habit of attending Carfrae's aale-roon^, where 
Uie beat part of his small weekly allowance of 
pooket-money was expended on books. I remem- 
ber the pride with which, every Saturday night, he 
showed us his weekly purchases. His economy and 
oontentednesB were admirable, mental improvement 
being his great aim. Ocoasionally he indulged 
in a visit to the theatre, to see the performances 
of Mrs Siddonfi and Miaa O'Neill, John Kemble 
and Edmund Eean, which made a very power- 
ful impression upon bis mind." At the con- 
dusicn of his apprenticeship he attended college 
regularly, and got his diploma as a suigeon in the 
spring of 1816, when he was only eighteen years of 
age. It was his purpose to enter the medical 
department of the army ; but the battle of Water- 
loo had now put military matters on a different 
footing and bo the purpoae was given up. He 
returned home, and spent the summer in hteiary 
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puTBuita, oontributing occasionEilly to The Seott 
MagiMine, and taking &a active part in a debating 
society, which he had instituted under the title of 
" The MuBselburgh Forum," Of this society be 
vas secretary ; aad so pleased were the niembera 
with his serricea, that, at the end of their Beemon, 
they unaninooualT voted him a silver medal, suit- 
ably isBcribed. Towards the close of the same 
year he ventured on a small anonymous publica- 
tion, entitled The Bombardment of Algiers, and 
other Fotrn*. The edition was distributed almost 
wholly among his friends. The performance waa 
not without promise ; but, ae the public have no 
sympathy with " very good, coimd^ring" it won no 

One important attribute is noticeable in aU onr 
young poet's early rhymes — namely, what Words- 
worth calls " the accontpliahment of verse," in easy, 
fluent play. Whether it be an original fiiculty, or 
how " the accomplishment " may come, it is difE- 
oult to determine; but certain it is, 'Qiat men 
essentially and by nature great poets have wanted 
it, and, wanting it, have missed poetic fame. Take 
Jeremy Taylor, for example, whose mind was as a 
rich vii^:in soil, unconscious of the plough, casting 
up its enormous prodigality of abundance, trees of 
stature like the cedars of Lebanon, jungles of 
tattled bloom, and monstrous weeds — still "weeds 
of glorious feature " — 

" WiM abOTB role or sit." 
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strange that Buch a nature, with all its teeming 
foison of poetry, did not bnrst out into rythmical 
measures. He tried it, but his overt poetry is 
pitiful proee. Compared with his own umneaaured 
prose, flashing its lights from myriad points, it is 
Ariel pe^ed in the entrails of the knotted oak, to 
Ariel " playing in the plighted clouds." 

In 1817 our young surgeon joined Dr Brown of 
If usselhiugh, ae a partner in his medical practice. 
The practice was an extenrnve one, and the toil wbs 
great. Moir's fether, however, was just dead, and 
his mother was lefb to " the battle of life ;" and so 
the well-principled young man, ever ready for 
honest work, took the new toil upon him all the 
more zealously, in order to help her. " Many a 
time," says his brother Charles, " have I heard my 
mother, who was a woman of a strong mind, record 
with a tearful eye the stm^les of that period, and 
the noble bearing of her son David, who carried 
ber Buooess^illy through all her difficulties." Nor, 
amidst theee grave responsihilities, was hterature 
forgotten, Moir was now acquainted with Mr 
Thomaa Pringle, author of The Aututanal Excwntm, 
and one of the editors of Constable's EdiT^burgh 
Magatirie, and became a frequent contributor, both 
in prose and verse, to that publication. It is 
worthy of being mentioned that one of his poems, 
beginning " When thou at eventide art roaming" 
having been transcribed by Mrs Brunton from the 
magazine, was found among her papers after her 
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death, and published as hera by her husband in her 
postbumouB novel of Emmdine. Dr Bmnton, 
however, on being infonned of hia miatake, wrot« a 
handsome apology to the author ; and tlie piece 
was withdrawn in the second edition of the novel. 
BuEdnesB and literary exercises so laborious drew 
upon young Moir's hoiirs of deep. " When the 
duties of the day were over," says his brotlier 
Charles — " and it was always nine or tea o'clock in 
the evening before he could count on that— after 
supper the candle was lighted in hia bed-room, and 
the work of the desk b^an. Having shared the 
same room with him for many years in my early 
life, the routine of those nights is as fresh in my 
mind as if it had been but yesterday. Willi that 
loving-kindness of heart, and that tender care for 
others, which was the distit^uishing feature of his 
character, he used to persuade me to retire to rest ; 
and many a time have I awoke, when the night 
was &r spent, and wondered to find him still at his 
books and pea" 

Under all these labours Moir grew up to man- 
hood, well knit of body and firm of health. " I 
am &r from bdng delicate," thus he writes in 1828 
to Dr Maonish of Glasgow : " I have not been con- 
fined fourteen days to bed for the last twenty 
years — a pretty good sign that my constitution is 
not naturally a very tender one. So &r from it, I 
am much more known in the town of Musselbuigh, 
among the profanwm vulffut, for my gymnastic pro- 
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fidenoy than for any mental oapabilitiea ; and 
many could ^ve evidence to my prowess io leap- 
ing running, awimming, and skating, vho never 
dreamt that I 'penned a sonnet ■vrhtm I ahonld 
engross.'" All very good; but, aa in the case of 
Bums and other men of genius, the general frame 
may be robust, and yet the nerrouH sjatem trem- 
blingly delicate. To Macniah, the very same year, 
we find onr poet confea^ng thua : — " You ask me 
if I am ever subject to hypochondria. For seveial 
years past the tone of my mind has been much 
more equable, and though, hke all the rest of the 
irrUaiUe genui, liable to ups and downs, I have 
become a callous enough, dull enough, plodding 
man of the world. From eighteen to twenty-one I 
lived in such a state of nervous excitement, that 
the very idea of encountering a atrajige iace, or 
Ti ypriTg a call at a houae where I was not thoroughly 
familiar, was a torture that called on me for an ejacu- 
lation to Heaven for aupport; but the yeare which 
have been blunting my senaibilities have brought 
with them the not to be drapised benefit of more 
commonplace nerves. As a printed specimen of 
my having been hipped, I need only refer you to 
' Seepondenoy, a Reverie,' in my volume, a piece 
no notice of which has ever been taken, so &r aa I 
have seen, but which, notwithstanding, {mer-ipio 
JTidice,) ia one of the most deeply poetical pieces I 
have ever produced. Perhaps you know, and have 
exp^enced, as well as myself that employment of 
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the mind is tlie beat method of dispelling T&ponn, 
and that without bodily exercise, n&y, &tigue, a 
man of thought and reflection ta apt to become 
janndiced in his perceptiooB and feelings. Often at 
the time I have found thia a horrid annoyance — 
the being obliged to break through my trains of 
thought, and iniT with the great Babel of the 
world — ^but I have had reaaoa to be thankful for it 
afterwards : I have no doubt that my health has 
often been preeerred by auoh rude interfershces 
with my meditations." 

Constituted thus of the pi&ctical and the con- 
templative, of the robust and the keenly suscep- 
tible, we have in young Uoir that duaJity of nature 
irikioh makes a complete man. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



Mr Moir'b strict atteotion to his profeedonal 
business may be guessed from the &ct, that 
between 1817, vhen he joined l>r Brown, and 
1828, when he made a run to Glasgow and 
ITorthiunberland, he did not sleep a night out 
of MuBaelhuTgh. No &gging, however, could keep 
down his literary spirit. He was now stepping 
out upon the bolder arena of Blackumod's Magazine. 
William Blackwood, a man of rare sagacity, intel- 
ligence, courage, and persevering energy, saw at 
once the value of his new contribntor, and kept 
him at work. Animated by such appreciation, 
Moil's mind seems to have been in a state of 
great exaltation at this time. PensiTe teudemeea 
to-day, frolicsome humour to-morrow — ready was 
he for both. A few friends about Musselbui^h, 
who knew the fun with whioh he had enlivened 
a manuscript Magazine, projected and kept up 
in their circle mainly by himself might not have 
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lieeii Burpriaed to learn that the beet of thej'^ux- 
iCetprit with which young Maga was now crackling 
— Buch as " The Eve of St Jerry," " The Aundent 
Wa^onere," " BiDy Routing," Ac — were let off 
by Moir ; but the body of his admirers will be sur- 
prised to leam it now for the first tim& Uaginn 
has generally got the credit of Moir's squibe. 
Our poet kept his incognito for a while, even with 
Mr Blackwood, communicating his serious and 
his jocoae pieces, as if from two different parties — 
thou^, to say the truth, the sagaoious publisher 
Bcentod the identity of anthorahip from the very 
first. In all his play of sparrow-ehot, sharp and 
decisive was the skill with which our humorist 
hit the folly a« it flew. A queer refrain for a 
queer song was quite a knack with him. " Have 
you never observed," thus, on mi after day, writes 
to him his friend, Mr Kobert Chambers, with his 
usual curious ingenuity, " that songs appear all 
the more acceptable to the popular mouth when 
they are a httle daft-like 1 Honest Captain Gray 
alwaira joins me in this idea. A kind of rant, or 
'drant,' avt alioomque •nomine ffaudeat, often files 
itself on the public, when capital, sensible verses 
have no chance. Is it because we sing only 
(generally speaking) when we are in a frivolous, 
capersome humour, and don't care about what 
comes uppermost t If not this, hang me if I 
can teU what it is 1" You have touched the soul 
of Oddity, 1 clever master of the Popular 
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Rhymet. With or vithout a reason, Moir could 
embody it. 

An occasional short essay in prose varied our 
author's oontributionB to Blackwood. These essays 
were but slight, and attracted Uttle notice. His 
oomio vein of poetry intermitted — his serious one 
ran freely on. His grave verses were stamped 
with the signature of the Greek letter A ; hence 
the title of " Delta " usually given to Moir in 
the literary world, " The Pyramid " and " The 
Triangle" were play^ variations by hia friends. 
The popularity of Delta's soft and beautiful pieces 
was very great, especially among the young, and 
helped well to fix Blackwood in the hearts of the 
rising generation. The reading of poetry is a 
passion with a great proportion of young people, 
and the magazine which has it abundantly is their 
deU^t : as they advance in Ufe, they may care 
lees for poetry, still they go on with the aeries 
of their magazine, clinging to it as their first 
love '. and its continued poetry, the while, is 
attracting another generation of young readers. 
This, by the way, as a hint to editors. 

Delta at length became personally known to 
lllr Blackwood, and, throiigh him, to several of 
the leading writers in the Magatine — Professor 
Wilson among others. This acquaintanceship 
with the Profeesor gradually ripened into a friend- 
ship not to be dissolved bat at the grave's mouth. 
In the multiform nature of Wilson, bis mastery 
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over the hearts of ingenuoue youth is one of his 
finest characteriBtics. It is often won in this 
peculiar way : — An easay is submitted to him as 
Professor, Editor, or Frieud, by some worthy 
young man. Mr Wilson does not like it, and 
says so in general terms. The youth is not satis- 
fied, and, in the tone of one rather injured, begs 
to know speoifio faults. The generous Arigtaroh, 
never dealing haughtily with a young worth, 
instantly sits down, and begins by conveying, 
in the most fearless terms of praise, his sense of 
that worth ; but, this done, wo be to the luckless 
piece of prose or " numerous verse I " Down goes 
the scalpel with the most minute savagery of 
dissectiou, and the whole tissues and ramifications 
of fcult are laid naked and bare. The young man 
is astonished ; but his natiu^ is of the right sort ; 
he never foi^;ets the lesson; and, with bands of 
filial afiection atroi^er than hooks of steel, he 
is knit for Ufe to the man who has dealt with 
him thus. Many a young heart will recf^nise this 
peculiar style of the great nature I speak of. The 
severe service was once done to Delta ; he was the 
young man to profit by it ; the friendship was 
all the firmer. 

lu 1823, Mr Oalt the novelist came to live at 
Eskgrove, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Musselbui^, and a firiendly intercourse was estab- 
lished between Mr Moir and him. " He was then 
in his forty-fourth year," says Delta, in Ills after 
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Memoir of Gait, " of herculean frame, and in the 
full vigour of health. Hie height might be about 
sis feet one or two, and he evinced a tendency to 
corpulency. His hair, which was jet black, had 
not yet become grimed ; his eyes were small but 
piercing; his nose almost straight; long upper 
lip, and finely rounded chin. At an early period 
of life Mr Gait had suffered fiivm smallpox ; but 
the marks of its ravages were by no means severe, 
and, instead of impairing, lent a peculiar intereet 
to his manly and striking countenance. He was 
seldom or never seen without spectacles; but we 
are uncertain whether the use of these arose from 
natural shortsightedness, or from the severity of 
his studies. In conversation, Mr Gait's manner 
waa somewhat measured and solemn, yet full of 
animation, and characterised by a peculiar benig- 
nity and sweetness. Except when questioned, he 
was not particularly commanicative, and in mixed 
company was silent and reserved. Hia answers, 
however, always conveyed the results of a keen 
and discriminative judgment, and of an eye that 
allowed not the ongoings of the world to pass 
unobserved or unimproved." Such was the con- 
fidence reposed by Gait in Moir, that when after- 
wards hurried off to America before he could get 
his Last of the Lairds finished, he left two or 
three of the concluding chapters, involving, of 
courae, the winding-up, that all-important part of 
a novel, to be completed by his friend Delta. He 
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bimself did not see the fimiU till a year or two 
afterwards, and laiighed heartily at the ingeuious 
yiB.j m which hia Bubetitute had dispoeed of some 
of his characters. 

Moir's professional duties were widening every 
year ; but his self-impoBed literary work, fiir &om 
slackening on that account, only increased the 
more in vigour and extent. The more he did, the 
more he seemed able to do. Beeidea his regular 
contributions of grave poetiy to Blackwood, bear- 
ing the usual signature of A, he was now pouring 
forth in the Magaame all manner of jocularities 
in prose and verse — fiimiliar letters and rhyming 
epistles &om O'Doherty; mock-heroic specimens 
of tranglationB from Horace; Christmaa oarols by 
the &ncy contributors, Mullion and the rest; 
ironical imitations of living poets ; Cockney love- 
songs; puns and parodies; freaks and fimtasias 
endlees — all little wotted of by the world as 
coming from him. The concentrated pungency 
of the very gall of wit is .reserved for such satiric 
mastere as Swift; but Moir could always be 
sprightly, sharp, and clever. 

Towards the close of 1824, our author published 
his Legend of Gencmeve, wUk other Talee and Pomu. 
Several of the pieces were new, but the body of 
the volume was composed of selections from his 
contributions to the magazines. The publication 
was well received by the press, and increased 
Delta's poetical reputation; but the sale was not 
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extensiTe. The &ct that he continued singii^; 
monthly in Slachwood gave the book a sort of 
fractional and incidental cfaaraoter ; and the public, 
prf^resarve in their sympathy with eveiy fresh 
ontpouring, did not core much for a single isolated 
volume belonging mainly to the paat It was 
unfortunate, too, that prominence of title and 
place was given to "The L^end of Genevieve," 
certainly one of the least anccesBful of all Delta's 
productions. The "Hymn to the Moon" is a 
beautiful poem. The " Hymn to the Hight Wind," 
which is subUme as well as beautifril, is probably 
the fineet in the volume. 

In 1827 Mr Blackwood introduced me to Mr 
Moir; and much about the same time Dr Macniah, 
author of The Anatomy of Drwnkenneis, and etill 
better known by his literary *wi»-de-^w«T«, " llie 
Modem Pythagorean," became acquainted with 
him also. Macnish's talent and sagacity and 
shrewdneBB, combined with the manliest simplicity 
and warm-heartedness, and the tags of oddity 
and fringes of whimsicality which hung all about 
the native movement of his mind, in the r^ons 
of the quaint and queer, made him a perfect 
delight to Delta; and they loved one another like 
brothera. An improved edition of The Anatamp of 
DnmkenneM was dedicated to Moir. 

The Avtohiography of Mamie Waiidi began in 
1824, and the series ran on for the three following 
years. So popular was it in Scotland, that I 
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know districts where country dubs, waiting impa- 
tiently for the Magaaine, met monihly, so Boon as 
it was isBued, and had Jfanne read aloud by one of 
their number, amidst explosions of oongregated 
laughter. The woik was published, with fresh 
additions, in a volume in 1828, and ite succeee as 
a book more than aostained its first popularity aa a 
serial. Not only in Scotland, but in England and 
America also, Mangie is now a standard classtQ of 
humour — giving Moir, for all time to come, a 
uniqueness of &me as a novelist. The fiune is 
deserved. Wide and deep and true is the mirror 
held up by broad-fronted Bums in the very feoe of 
Scottish nature and life ; and yet he haa almost 
completely missed those many peculiar features of 
the national diaracter and manners which are 
brought out so inimitably in Mansie Waueh. 
Mansie himself is perfect as a portraiture. What 
an exquisite compound of conceit, cowardice, gos- 
siping fdllineee, pawMness, candour, kindly affec- 
tionf^ and good Christian principle — the whole 
amalgam, with no violent contrasts, with no grosa 
exaggerations, beautifully blent down into veri- 
similitude, presenting to ua a unique hero at once 
ludicrous and loveable. And how admirably in 
keeping with the central autobit^rapher are the 
characters and scenes which revolve around his 
needle. Totally diflerent is the whole delineation 
from the broad, strong, national characteidstics, 
rough and ready, hit off by Bums ; but yet equally 
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true to nature, and thoroughly Scottish. In aome 
of Gait's best Sootch novels we find characters of 
the same pawky class with Mansie ; but Manme 
beats them all in compactness and completeness, 
and has elevationa of ideality about him which 
Gait could not reach. The immortal tailor remains 
an original. 

In the spring of 1826 we find Andrew Ficken, 
an ingenious young man, belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood of Musselburgh, coustdtii^ Uoir about 
some poetry in manuscript which he wished to 
publish. Moir gave him considerate adrioe, and 
Ficken acknowledged it thus : — " I have considered 
your observations; and it is but a poor compliment 
to say that I fiUIy acquiesce in their justice, and 
that, as a necessary consequence, I will not throw 
myself upon the mercy of the world aa an author, 
with all the &ult8 of inexperience on my head. I 
win defer the hazard till I am better provided for 
it ; and perhaps, in doing so, I may hereafter leave 
myself less to blush for, when I look back upon my 
early lucubrations." Whether or not this sensible 
resolution was Ailly kept I do not know, nor am I 
acquainted with the various stages of Picken's his- 
tory; but we find him very soon afterwards in 
London as a literary adventurer. The Domini^i 
Legacy was his chief publication. It has no little 
merit, and gave its author considerable reputation. 
During a aeries of years, Ficken's applications to 
^oir for literary help, in one scheme after another, 
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■were manifbld and painfal In 1833 (tbe year after 
Gait's general healtli gave waj) he writes to Delta 
tbuB : — " As to Gait's health, I don't think it nearly 
BO bad aa he does himself or ae is given out, now 
that I have got used to his complaints. Depend 
upon it, he will last a considenble time yet, and 
write a great deal more, but not, I fear, to the 
increase of his reputation. One thing I have 
always envied in oitr admired friend — his remark- 
able activity of mind, and the capacity of mental 
labour in tbe midat of bodily infirmity. I have 
Bometimee also been inclined to envy his indomi- 
table self-confidence, which carries him etraight on 
through everything ; but this happy trait has 
brought with it its peculiar evils. The observation 
of his character, I confess, has interested and 
amused me ; and I have much to say of him, when 
time is expedient. His chief &ilii^ is ihat he will 
alirays be great. You are well off, not to depend 
on Uterature as it has been of late. I can hardly 
wonder at Gait's being rather ehame-&ced about it, 
and the sort of reputation it brings even to such as 
he. I have tried to get out of it, and back to 
mercantile life, but cannot. There's in&tuation 
and poverty in it." Poor Picken ! he could not, 
and did not get out of it. He died very soon 
thereafter, with the galling hamesa on his back. 
One warning more to young men, enforced with 
all the solemnities of sufferii^, sorrow, and 
death! 
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The following excerpts from some of MoVs 
letters about tliis time, may be taken aa bo for 
illustratJTe of his opinions, life, and character : — 
To Maonish, \1th August 1827. — " In the devalop- 
meut of a story, it is necessary — at least with my- 
self it is 80 — to have some real foots as grappling- 
irons wherewith to cling to the memory. The 
finest imagination cannot possibly invent circum- 
stances which wilt bear even on the writer's mind — 
not to say the reader's — with the cogency of &ets. 
fiecollect this in getting up a stoiy, and yon will 
assuredly find that I am righl" [Thanks to this 
practical wisdom for the life-like realities of Martsie.'] 
To the lame, 11(A Jamiar^ 1828. — "Yonr prieit 
of the relative merits of Cyril Tkomion and The 
Svixdtem is judicious, Gleig is a writer of con- 
siderable feeling, shrewd common sense, and exten- 
sive observation ; but he is deficient in imagination. 
He never startles, surprisea, or harries on. We 
read and are pleased and interested, and ve lay 
down his book with the consciousness that he is 
a good fellow and a sensible writer. In QrWf 
Thornton the interest is of a higher kind. There 
are dashes of melancholy, indicative of the lofty 
imaginative tone of the author's mind ; and, in his 
pictures of human society and manners, we find 
many of those slight delicate touches of humour 
and pathos — for to me both appear only opposite 
grades in the same scale of sensibility — which show 
the man of refined feeling and genius. With 
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Captain Hamilton I have met Bereral times, and 
admire Hm much. Unfortunately he has an im- 
pediment in speech, highly detrimental to Ms 
graoee as a social companion ; but bis fine animated 
countenance, which reminds you of Byron's heroes, 
and his black, quick, piercing eye, betoken some- 
what of the penetiation, riohness, and vigour of his 
mind. Gleig I have never seen. He was in town 
about a month ago, and I was invited to meet 
Lockhart and him, but could not accept the invita- 
tion." To a Female Friend, Novetnher 1828. — 
"I have been bothered with a fearful round of 
invitationa of late ; bo much so that I was afiaid of 
going home, in the dread of fresh cards lying for 
me. Apropot of diseipation, allow me to refer you 
to Dr Maenish's book for an account of the melan- 
chofy of men of genius. Perhaps to that title I 
have little ohum ; and it has been more than once 
altogether denied me before now. Be that as it 
may, an opportunity is now suggested of expreesing 
my opinion on a very important subject. To thia 
world's cares I have been by no means a stranger ; 
but, thank God, the degradation of subduing them 
by application to the solace of stimulants never 
once entered my heart — I trust it wiD break before 
it submits to that. No, no ; such a remedy I 
loathe, hate, abominate, and despise ; and I daresay 
few individuals in society would regret lees than I, 
if every liquid stronger than small beer were 
exploded for ever. The only remedy from hottow 
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vbiob I would ask, is a reoiprocal Bympathy, and 
to live in some quiet retirement, &way from the 
silly bustle of the world." To the tame, 23d Jime 
1828. — " I am not aware that I am much given up to 
BUperstitioiiB feelii^ ; but it is not a little cnrioua 
that, when I awoke last New- Year's morning, it waa 
Btrongjy impressed upon my heart that this waa to 
be the most eventfiil year of my life — in what shape, 
of course, I could not deoipher ; but either for joy 
or wo." To the tame, Uth February 1829. — 
" I had the other day a most friendly and hand- 
some ofler from Mr Blackwood, of the editorship of 
the Qaarierlff Journal of AffrieuUare. He also 
strongly recommended me to settle as a medical 
piactitiooer in Edinburgh, where himself and his 
friends would exert themselTes in getting me into 
practice. From the present situation of my affiiirs, 
however, I thought it prudent, after weighing the 
matter well, to decline the offered kindness." To 
the same, 29th March 1829.— "We awi all here 
totally eugroased (speaking in a public sense) with 
the Catholic question. We have had a meeting to 
petition against concessions, at which Mr Aitchison 
of Linkfield was elected president, and myself 
secretary." 

The advice to Moir to remove to Edinburgh was 
often renewed by Mr Blackwood, and aJso by his 
sons : their confidence in his professional ability, 
and their sanguine hopes of his success in the 
wider field proposed, a d^re also to have him 
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nearer them, made them very urgent in the matter. 
Dr Abercrombie, one of Moil's moat cordial friends, 
pressed him with the same adrice, and offered him 
his zealous support in event of his coming to Edin- 
burgh. Moir was too wise in the boBineae of hfe 
to be guided by mere sentiment and feeling in a 
deliberation of this kind ; still, " man does not hve 
by bread alone," and I have no doubt that our 
poet's unwillingness to leave the rural scenes of his 
early days, and his desire to live and die among bia 
own people— a desire very strong in natures such 
as his — had their share in determining him to 
remain where be wag. A motive higher and better 
etill had sway in the case. " We have strong 
grounds for believing," says BladewoofCx Magimne, 
" that a higher and better motive induced him to 
re&ain from abandoning the scene of his early 
labours, and permanently joining, in the metropolis 
of Scotland, that social circle which contained 
many of his deareet friends. He could not bring 
himaelf to forsake his practice in a locality where 
the poor had a claim upon him. During the 
terrible visitations of the cholera, which were 
unusually, and, indeed, unpreoedentedly severe in 
the pariah to which he beloi^ed, Moir was n^ht 
and day in attendance upon the sufFerera. He 
undertook, with more tLian the enthusiasm of 
youth, a toil and risk which he might well have 
been excused delegating to other hands j and often 
haa the morning found him watching by the bed of 
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some poor inmate of a cottage whom the bttow of 
the pestilence had etrioken. That any man with 
the brilliant proapeota triuch were nndoubtedly 
preeented to Moir, and oertainly within his reach, 
should nevertheleea have preferred the hard and 
laborious life of a country practitioner, must appear 
inexplicable to those who did not know the tender' 
nesa of his heart and the exquisite sympathy of his 
nat\ire. Of his profession he took a high estimate. 
He regarded it less as the means for securing a 
competency for himself than aa an art which he 
was privil^ed to practdse for the good of his fellow- 
men, and for the alleviation of their Bufferings ; and 
numerous are the instances ^riiioh might be cited, 
thot^h untold by himself, of sacrifices which he 
made, and dangers which he incurred, in carrying 
aid and consolation to those who had no other 
claim upon him except tiieir common humanity. 
His, indeed, was a life fiir more devoted to the 
aerrice of others than to hia own personal aggisn- 
disement — a life whose value can only be appre- 
ciated now, when he has been called to receive his 
reward in that better world, the pasaport to which 
be sought so diligently — in youth as in manhood, 
in happiness as in sorrow — to obtain." 

Moir's New- Year's momii^; dream of 1828 was 
thus fitr fulfilled, that hia heart was finally engaged 
that year. On the 8th of June 1829 he was mar- 
ried at Carham church, Northumberland, to Miss 
Catherine E. Bell of Leith. The match was one of 
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the purest lore on both sides ; and to both parties, 
now united, it proved the crowning bleeaing of their 
life. The following Poetry starts with an appro- 
priate inscription to C. E. M. It may seem too 
soon to dash Epithalamium with Dii^ ; but it 
serves at least to recall the exquisite beauty of 
those lines, pathetic in Prophecy, but rendered still 
more touching by Event : — 

" Accept theee triflee, lovelj and beloved ; 
And haply, in the da;B of future yean. 
While die tar past to memoiy reappears. 
Thou may'st retrace these tablet*, not unmoved, 
CaQieHne I vhaw holy oonatancy was proved 
By all that deepest triea, and most endears." 

Macnish and Moir were now in close correspon- 
dence with each other; but their letters refer 
mainly to their contributions to the Annuals, 
Frater't Magazine, and the Edinburgh Literary 
Qavette, and have little general interest. MacuiBh 
did not like this syBtem of miscellaneous authorehip, 
and hung back in the harness ; but Delta, thou^ he 
felt the drudgery of it very heavy, continued to 
oheer on his reluctant companion, and &gged away 
himaeIC His services to the Ediribwrgh LiUrary 
GageUe were considered so important that, in the 
end of July 1829, he was presented by the proprie- 
tors with a handsome silver jug, in token of their 
gratituda 

In April 1630 Moir writes thus to Macnish : — 
" About ten days ago I was higUy gratified by a 
volujiteer visit from Dr Bowring. His note said 
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that, being in Edinbtirgh, he was much moved 
towards me, and that A had claims upoo him not 
to be gainsaid. He was accompanied by a Mr 
Johnston, the writer of the leadit^ article (' A Visit 
to Berzelius') in the last number of Brewttet't Jour- 
nal, and who has been his fellow-traTeller in Sweden. 
I was quite delisted with Bowring. He is one of 
the finest-looking men I erer saw, and fiiU of infor- 
mation, commnmcatiyenesB, and eloqueuoe. I re- 
gretted much that his visit was uecessarily ho short : 
he could not dine with us, being engaged to the 
Profeeaor's, and obliged to set off to the north in a 
, day or two. He is editor of Th^ Weitmintter Heview. 
Are jou aware that I am now a fiither} I 
suspect not Well, then, let me inform you that 
on the 6th of April Mib Moir presented me with a 
lovely little daughter. I eipect nothing less than 
a sonnet from you on the occasion. Both mother 
and child are doing well, which has made me very 
happy. About a fortnight ago, a young eoulptor, 
Ritchie, a pupil of Thorwatdsen, who has recently 
come from Rome, and who resides here, asked me 
to sit for my bust — a condeeoension to which J 
graceKilly submitted. It is now finished, and off 
for the Kxhibition, which opens nest week. AU 
who saw it in the studio were highly pleased with 
it. He sends along with it busts of Thorwaldsen, 
Aitohisoa of Dm mm ore. Lady Susan Hamilton, 
daughter of the Duke, Lady Macdouald Look- 
hart, and Professor Bell ; the head of a Cupid in 
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marble also, and a large figure of a Cupid drawing 
an arrow from hia quiver. He is alb^ether a moet 
promisiiig young person, and likely to carry acnlp- 
ture to a loftier pitch than has yet been done by 
any Scotchman. Musselburgh claims him for a 
native." 

Sculpture is the most permanently idealising, 
and therefore the most dif&oult and the finest of 
all the Fine Arts. B^eoting extrinsic cironmBtanoes, 
it seizes on the master feature of the world — and 
that is the godlike form of man; while by a still 
severer selection it loves to take him in the heroic 
ages of deified heroes, when the "lords of the 
world " were even more than " demigods of feme," 
giving us the incamatioa of human beauty in the up- 
springing Messenger of Jove, (0 rare Thorwaldsen 1) 
or the sun-lighted limbs of the fer-darting Apollo, as 

" He waHa the irapaJpable uid burning sky." 

Having chosen the spirit and fijrm of man, in their 
noblest development, as the subjeot proper of its 
creations, by a still auaterer taste it rejects, even in 
its most terrible representations, every violence and 
exaggeration, dealing only with essential and ele- 
mentary expressions, even of the fiercest passion : 
it approves 

" The depths and not the tumulta of the soul." 

Like its sister muse of Greek dramatic poetry, it 
loves to soften down even theliarBhest oatastrofJieB 
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into grace and repose, as the most permaneut and 
afieoting expresaioa of human being. The regions 
of Beauty, and Peace, and Best, are ita chogen 
r^ons. To him iriio has lost a sweet yonng Edstcor, 
what a Boul-Boothing remembninoar is a marbla 
bust of her, so passionless and spiritual of beauty, 
in the silence of his moonlit chamber. Such were 
Delta's notions of sculpture : painting he liked, 
but his love of sculpture was quite a passion. 
Many a time have I visited Ritchie's studio wiUi 
him, and seen him enjoy the severely beautifoL 
Rittdiie's bust of our poet did not strike beholden 
as a strong likeness ; but, to a thoughtful eye, the 
resemblance came gradually out from its chaste 
reserve. A long look at the dead &oe of my friend, 
on that Sabbath morning attex his dissolution, as 
he lay in his fixed serenity, thin, and pui^;ed fine, 
and spiritualised by coming through the fiery 
furnace, set fiir off and relieved against " the azure 
of eternity," made me see how truly like him was 
the marble bust. 

In 1830 appeared Weede and WUd-Flowers, a 
posthumous volume of p'ose and poetry by Alex- 
ander Balfour, the ingenious and amiable author of 
•' Campbell, or the ScotUsk PrtAationer ;" "Charaeten 
omitted in Grabb^t Parith Eegi»ter" ke. Moir 
had been for years on a friendly footii^ with 
Balfour, giving him literary counsel and medical 
help down the long decline of his palsied liie ; and 
now he wrote a memoir, and prefixed it to the 
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volume, and edited the colleotion for Ute behoof of 
Mr Balfonr'B bmily. 

Out of hannony with hia usoal political oonneo- 
tioDB, &ad greatly to the surprise of most of his 
friends, who knew his prindplea to be eaaentiallf 
CoDservatiTe, Mr Moir oame out in the spring of 
1S31 as a zealous advooate of the Reform BilL In 
a letter to Macniah he explains his view of the 
matter thus : — " Tou have become a Reformer, 
haTO youl Well, so have t; and not only that, 
but seoretary to the Beform Committee, in whidi 
capaoity I hare had correspondence with Jeffirey 
and Lord Rosebery. We vera last night brilliantly 
illuminated, and all went off aa smack and smooth 
as a Quakw meeting. It is absurd to deny the 
necessity of reform. When a House of Commons 
coold pass a detestable Catholic Bill against the 
constitution of the country, and the petitions of 
nineteen-twentiethB of its inhabil^ints, it was quite 
time that an end should be pat to such a delusive 
mockety of representation." 

In the b^inning of May of the same year, our 
anthor published his Outlinet of the Ancient History 
of MaUeine, heing a view of the Progras of the 
Healing Art among the Egyptiatu, Greek*, Romatu, 
and Arabiant. In his Life of MaeniA, in 1838, 
he ^Tee na the following statement regarding 
tJtis medical history: — "It waa undertaken at 
the sn^^cstion of my distinguished and excellent 
friend, Ab Qalt, and waa half intended aa one 
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of the volumee of Colbnm and Beniley's Nationai 
Library. On the abaDdoimieiit of the plan, &om 
an anterior appUoation by one of the publighera to 
another medical author, the first dlTieion of my 
book waa brought out under the title of the 
Ancient SiUory of Medicine. In a subsequent 
divimon, it waa my intention to have brought down 
this view of the medical eoiences from the Dark 
Ages to the middle of last century ; and thou, in a 
third, to have completed my survey of the subject, 
by commencing with the nOBologies of Sauvages 
and Cullen, and conolnding with an exhibition of 
the present state of our professional knovledge." 
These second and third diviaiouB -were never written. 
The Ovdvne* were well received by the Faculty, 
and added very conmderably to Moir's reputation 
among them. Campbell the poet, criticising the 
work, spoke of it in the following hi^ terms : — 
" This is a book of great and laborious research, 
and will be in the hands of every disciple of medi- 
cine, and, indeed, of every scholar who wishes to 
teM3e up the history of the healing art to the 
earliest times. It will be valued as long as medi- 
cine is cultivated in this country ; and the student 
would do well to master its contents among his 
initiatory steps in acquiring professional knowledge. 
Mr Moir has laid the profession of medicine under 
deep obligations to him for this valuable present." 
In October 1831 Moir waa presented with 
the freedom of his native burgh j and a fen days 
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thereafter he ro&kea the followii^ annouucement to 
his friend Maonish : — "Would you believe it) I 
have be«n elected a memb^ of our town council ;■ 
ao you must be on your good behaTiour when you 
next viait the ' Honest Town,' or I will lay you by 
the heeU." 

Cholera was now upon ub. One of its first points 
of attack in Scotland wa« Musaelbui^h, Januaiy 
1832. The attack was a virulent and mortal one. 
Moir faced the new and terrible foe with unflinching 
courage and sleepless zeal — ^his humane exertdonafor 
the poor being quite extraordinary. He had no 
preconceived theory of the propagation of the 
disease ; but a careful practical investigation of its 
mode of attack convinced him of its purely conta- 
gious character. Being medical secretary of the 
Board of Health at Musselbur^, the inquiries 
which he had to answer from all parts of the 
country, as to the prevention and treatment of the 
malady, were innumerable; and almost in self- 
defence, in order to answer if poadble once for all, 
he hurriedly threw together his Pra^inal Ohterwi- 
tioru on Malignant Cholera. The pamphlet fiew 
through the country like wildfire, and a second 
edition was called for a few days after the publica- 
tion of the first Our author followed it up with 
Proof i of the Contagion of Malignant Cholera. E ven 
those who diflered from him acknowledged these 
two productions to be among the most masterly 
that had appeared on his side of the question. The 
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second Tiedtation of cholera in 1848-9 only con- 
firmed Moir in hie dootrme of cont^on. 

In the autumn of 1832 Delta attended the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford, and 
visited Cheltenham and London, While in London, 
Mr Fraeer, the publisher, got him to sit to Macliae 
for a full-length etchii^, which afterwards appeared, 
with a short biographical notice, in Fra»er'» llaga- 
ivM. He visited Coleridge, then resident at High- 
gate with the Oillmans. His interview with " the 
old man eloquent " is thus defloribed in a note in 
faia Life of Macnuh ; — " Notwithstanding the very 
delicate state of his health, which confined him to 
bed, my reception by the poet-philoaopher was at 
once kind and flattering. During two hours of 
divine monologue, Mr Coleridge gave me, in hia 
own glowing language, the history of much of his 
early life, and recited some of hia juvenile compom- 
tiona, in a manner which was very characteristic 
and very striking. Unfortimately — I eay unfortu- 
nately, for the subject was perhaps much above my 
unsophisticated comprehension — I put some ques- 
tione to him relative to his peculiar speculations in 
philosophy, and shortly found myself lost in intri- 
cacies which, although sprinkled with the honey of 
Hybia, were not more easily threaded than those of 
the Cretan Labyrinth. In one of his conversations, 
I see, Mr Coleridge imputes some imitations of his 
more renaarkable compositions (to which I plead 
guilty) to Dr Maginn, a much abler man. They 
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were daahed off, twenty years ago, in no unkind 
spirit; and it is pleaaiiig to know that the author 
of Svbla Khan and Tht Ancient Mariner felt this." 
Chalmers, we know, was as much bewildered as 
Moir in the theosophio infinitude of the Highgate 
philosophy ; nor oonld Carlyle, as we learn from hie 
Life of John Sterling, pretend to gauge and measure 
thoee wastes of moonshine. 

Uoir'a main object, in his viMt to the south, was 
to see his fiiend Oalt, who was now residing at 
Brompton, broken down in health. "When we 
parted, seron years before," saya Delta, " he was in 
the prime and vigour of manhood — ^hia eye gloving 
with health, and his step fnll of elasticity. Before 
me now sat the drooping figure of one old before 
his time, cnppled in his morements, and evidently 
but half-resigned to this premature curtailment of 
his mental and bodily exertions. In the treatment 
of his complaints he had been aulgected to much 
acute pain, and at times his sensations tcara hia 
ailments were of the most unpleasant kind; yet, 
when free from these, his eye tightened up with all 
its wonted vivacity, and hia mind evinced all its 
subtlety, knowledge, and observation. Indeed, he 
confessed to oooasional states of feeling, in which 
his poweis of &ncy, intelleot, and combination, 
were much brighter than they ever were in the 
days of his best health; but these states were 
unnatural, and co\dd only be looked upon as the 
resulla of disease, and as originating in a too ezoit- 
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able condition of the nervous system. As a proof 
of this, they were invariably followed by a oorre- 
fiponding languor and depression; the sunbri^t 
gjimpsee vhioh had been vouchsafed seemed only 
to serve the unhappy purpose of rendering the 
encompassing gloom more palpable." Gialt'a dis- 
ease was an affection of the spine, drawing on 
paralytds. He never wholly reoovered from it 

In the banning of 1833 vre fiad Dr Brown 
retired from business, and Mr Moir now senior, 
with a junior partner in ths piaotioe. Under a 
consequent increase of his professional responsibility 
and work, Delta's literary exercises for a while were 
considerably abridged. In all the public business 
of his native town, however, he took an enlarged 
active share. Whravrer he was a member of any 
club or committee, he was sure to be made secre- 
tary — such were his talents for business, his willing- 
ness to oblige, his readiness to work. With all 
classes of people in the place, humble and high, 
he held friendly intereouiBe, To youthful merit, 
struggling forward, ever was he ready to lend a 
helping hand. Mr Ritchie, the sculptor, whose 
genius and virtue have now raised him to distinc- 
tion, will thank us for the following instance, so 
characteristic of Ms late friend ; we take it from 
one of Delta's letters to Macnish in the end of 
1833 : — "'Ritchie teUs me that his purpose in going 
to Glasgow is to get back his things from the 
Exhibition, all of which are unsold. Do something 
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for him, and preveat this. I know you oan do it 
if you like, and it will coet yon but little trouble, 
while you will be conferring a real benefit upon 
bim. The statue of Wallace la rained at only £2S. 
Get Motherwell to put a paragtapli in the Courier 
and Strald, stating the oircnnutance of mtohie 
having airived to take away his works, and recom- 
mending that a Bubacription be entered into at the 
New Exchange for porchasing the Wallace to stand 
as an appropriate ornament in that building. How 
Boon could fifty half-guineas be thus raised 1 Tou 
may put down my n&me for one. Get hjiTi to do 
this, and you will really oblige me. If it succeed, 
I will give you all the credit of having done a 
service to the Fine Arts, through one of their most 
deserving and least encouraged cultivators." Here 
is no mere sentimentalism of friendship ; here is 
sound practical help. Such was the way with 
Macbeth Hoir. 

In one of his letters to Delta, Thomas Hood, 
who was then very unwell, says ; — " But for this 
last shake, I should have indulged hopes of revisit- 
ing Edinburgh, and of course Musselburgh. But 
I am more sedentary than ever — some would say 
ehavry of myself — so that, sitting for my bust 
lately seemed hardly beyond my usual still habits. 
Lucidly, I have always been a domestic bird, and 
am ^erefore not bo wretched from being incapable 
of passage. Still I should prefer health and loco- 
motion — riding here and there, to and fro, as you 
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do, beouise others were ill and I was not. How 
yon mngt enjoy walking to set a broken leg!" 
Any toil of the day were better than poor 
Hood's mortal ail ; yet hear Moir biioBelf as to 
those medical rides and irolks : thus writee he 
to Maouisb : — " Our bosinees haa ramified itself 
BO much in all directions of the compass — save 
the north, where we are bounded by the sea — 
that on an average I have sixteen or eighteen 
miles' daily riding; nor can this bo commenced 
before three or four hours of pedestrian exercise 
hafi been hurried through. I seldom get from 
horseback till five o'clock ; and by half-past sii 
I mufit be out to the evening rounds, which never 
terminate till after nine. Add to this the medical 
oasualtira oocnrrii^ betweffli sunset and sunrise, 
and jou will see how much can be reasonably 
set down to the score of my leisure." To weary 
work like this what on aggravation must literary 
labour have been; and yet what a solace too. 
Coleridge found poetry " it« own exceeding great 
reward." Delta must have found it still more so. 
Many a " senate " of midnight storms must he 
have "deceived" with his thick-coming melodious 
fiineiee. The night-wind, that slung the hail 
against his fiice, only lent fresh vigour to his 
heart, inditing its " Hymn to the Ni^t-WincL" 
Toil, and trouble, and sorrow, be turned them 
all into song — so tuneful waa hie nature. 

In the spring of 1831 we find Mr Gait in 



lodgings in Hill Street, Edinburgh, frnperintendiiig 
the publication of his Literary MUctUaniet, before 
proceeding to Greenock, liriiere he meant to take 
up hiB abode. " I frequently saw him at this time," 
Mye Delta, " and more than once drore out with 
him for a few miles to the country. He vaa 
now much ^nner, and after a aleepleea n^ht 
his features were hollow and haggard ; but, when 
he engaged in conversation, his ^ra lighted up 
as in earlier days, and he became not only placid, 
but cheerful. There was still the same wakefiil 
industry; his writing materials were ever before 
him; and around lay the half-finished tale, the 
outlines of the projected essay, the notes for a 
new edition, or the recovered manuscript of a 
former year. To behold any fellow-mortal so 
drcumatanced could not but awaken feelings of 
melancholy — ^hovr much more so when that indi- 
vidual was John Gait ! The lodgings taken for 
Mr Gait were in Hill Street, and his friend Mr 
Blackwood resided in Ainslie Place, probably not 
more than a hundred yards off; yet, strange to 
say, although they had not seen each other for 
years, it was destined that they were never to 
see each other again — for Mr Blackwood was then 
laid on that sick-hed from which he was not to 
rise. Day after day my professional duties, as 
well as my friendship, led me to visit each; and 
it afforded me a melancholy pleasure to carry 
from the one invalid to the other the courtesies 
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of mutual regard, and the kindest wishes for 
restored health." It iras & characteriHtic of the 
lat« Mr Blaokwood, that hie sagacity in detecting 
the weak points of a story vras prompt and unerring ; 
and the natural boldness of the man led him to 
give the strongest expression to all his opinions. 
He had laid darii^ hands on the very crest itself 
of " The Black Hnsaar of Literature ;" and it was 
not at all likely that a humbler knight of the 
pen, like Oalt, should escape his interference. 
Conflict and coldness had been betwiit the two 
stout-hearted men accordingly. All the more 
touching now was the renewal of their mutual 
reepect and esteem ; and to both of them it must 
have deepened the satisfiiotion, that they had such 
a man as Moir for their inter-running messenger 
of the reconciling charities. Mr Blackwood died 
in the end of autumn; Mr Gait lingered on for 
years, dying by inches. 

About the close of the year 1834 we find Moir 
writing to Maonish thus : — " An old Indian ser- 
geant, John Gordon, baa a son in the Glasgow Infir- 
maiy, by name Walter Gordon, who, by his own 
account, poor fellow, must be in a bad way &oni 
dropsical disease — ^probably symptomatic of diseased 
chest. The old man called upon me last night, to 
ask me to write any friend in Glasgow to visit his 
son, and advance him as much aa would bring 
him down by the canal. Do this for me. A few 
shillings will be all that is required. Let me 
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bave a note of it along with Qordon, aad I will 
remit it to yon immediately." 

In the same letter Moir sajs to Macnish — " I do 
not think I told you that Mr Blackwood left me 
one of the executors for his family — indeed, the 
only one out of the circle of his relatives." Thia 
simple statement sufBoiently indicates the general 
confidence which Mr Blackwood reposed in Mr 
Moir's judgment and virtue. He had found him 
more than a sound literary adviser, and called him 
to the sacred office of &mi]y guardianship. The 
sons of Mr Blackwood, who inherited many of their 
Other's eminent qualitieB, were not the men to let 
go their fether's friends ; and successive years only 
knit them more closely to Mr Moir and his &mily. 

The following is the last excerpt to be g^ven 
from Moir's correspondence with Macnish : — 
" 2d February 1835. — Professor Wilson dines with 
me on Friday, and remains all night. I saw him 
last week — fierce as a tiger, and bold as a lion. 
He baa had his hands ftdl of work lately, at 
the Speculative Society dinner, the Celtic Ball, 
The Peebleian Society, 4c.; and next week he 
is croupier at the public dinner to Lord Bamsay 
and Mr Learmonth. Lord Bamsay is likely to 
turn out one of our Scottish stars. He has read 
much, thought well, and has an admirable feoility 
in expres^ng himself! I met him last week at 
a private dinner party, and altc^;ether bked his 
mode of conducting himseld His feelings are 
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(julte Soottiah, notwithstanding hia Oxford educa- 
tion; and he seemB one of the very few now 
eztant of ilie Scottish nobility who oany in their 
hearts the old national predileotiouB." 

The year 1835 closed on the new-made grave 
of the Ettriok Shepherd. Delta's personal and 
epistolary intercourse with him had been limited ; 
but, as brother poete of Blackwood, "inging har- 
moniously together, their regard for one another 
had always been strong. Hogg had indited and 
addressed the following verses to his fiur-haired 
kinsman of the lyre : they are published here for 
the first time : — 

TO i, ON HIS BIRTHDAY, 



The in&nt year with daudi wu crowned, 
And EtonuB deboed Uie early mom, 

Wliila hoane the tempeat growled aimutd, 
Aa tbou, the child of Bong, wert bom. 

The Wood-red son, wilh brasen iraa. 
Scowled angry o'er the eaatonnnun; 

The wild hIaBt auDg t^y cradle hymn. 
Ail it awept along Hie wintry plain. 

What thonghta were thine, when fint thy ee 

Did lilt thia nuudc of the sky t 
IHd thy young boiom ahiink with fear. 

And tremble aa tlie >torm went by ! 

'Til Kud — and gouipi held the tale. 
Which to deny ware mor^ wrong— 

Upon the world thy infant wail 
Oame piping in a note of eong. 
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Suit and service of the becut, simple and Bweet ! 
The deeper was Delta's regret when the Shepherd 
waa taken away. 

" Ah I Burely notluiig dies but aometluTi^ mouma.'* 

But when the Poet of the pecuUar wildemeea — 
the very GeniuB of its hills and streams — departe, 
what does not mourn! Snow-storms may &11 
winter after winter on Ettrick or Yarrow; bat 
centuries won't give us such another Shepherd't 
Calendar, to keep white and deep the immortal 
drift. " The Green Silent People" may still linger 
on the dim heart of Eld; but the last laureate 
of the fiiirieB is gone for ever, and mortal man 
shall never again see and sii^ them, as they fiit 
among the moonlit ferns of the southern slope, 

" Or dance their riagleU to the vhiBtliiig wind." 

Ah, Hogg ! ah, James ! we miss you sadly. Lads 
and laBBBB may still be yotmg and blithe on those 
hills, but Yarrow and Ettrick are no more Yarrow 
and Ettrick to the generation that knew thee; 
or rather, they are more so than ever, in their 
native character of lonely sorrow — something deeper 
and &r beyond 



Uuch about the same time died William Mother- 
well, author of "Jeannie Morrison " and Michael 
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Soott, author of Tom Cringl^t Log and The GruUe 
of the Midge — like hit fiunous namesake, also a 
magician. Ifotherwell and I sat mde by aide at 
the pablio diimer given to H<^g at Peebles the 
preceding season. One short year, and both of 
them are now in the dust. Michael Scott's literary 
career was a brief but striking one. Totally 
unsuspected in bis power, out he burst, late in 
life, as some one said of Swift, " like the Irish 
£«bellion, forty thousand strong." He had been 
a mercantile man in the West Indies, cruising 
about much, but never a profesmonal seaman. 
Blackwood and Wilson were amazed that a man 
of the west, whom they wotted not o( could pour 
such IniUiant broadsides down the oohunns of 
Maga. Scott had been at school with Wilson; 
and now, either in audacious waggery, or in 
modest desire to give a trail of himself that he 
might be hunted down to his due fione, he ventured, 
in the Magazine, within the charmed ring of school- 
b<^ reminiscences, and brought out some peculiar 
points to the Frofessor's recollection. " Aut Michael 
aut DiaboluB," said Wilson. The Wizard was caught. 
Yet such was the rare modesty of the man, in 
keeping his manhood to himself, that the Glasgow 
people were never altogether sure about the 
authorship of Tom Cringle; and Michael Scott 
slid into his gmve without the public ever seeming 
to be aware of it Delta adoiired Motherwell's 
ballads. Of Michael Scott he says : — " Lockhart, 
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in a note in the Quarterly, had taken occasion 
to designate the chapters of Tom Oringle as the 
most brilliant that had erer adorned the pages 
of a magazine; and Coleridge, in his T<ihle Talk, 
had pronounced them most excellent; but although 
the reading public seemed nnanimonsly to concur 
in these plaudits, he from whose mind those grand 
imaginings emanated waa allowed to remain a 
mere name, without any local habitation. We 
hope that this stigma will be removed by some 
friend of the late Michael Scott, and that the 
justice may be paid to his memory which was 
denied to himself We love Marryat, and admire 
Cooper; but Michael is the maater-Bpirit of the 
Bea." 

Our esteemed friend, Dr Macnisb, died on the 
16th of January 1837, in the thirty-fifth year of his 
age — " in the bloom of his feme," says Delta, " as 
well as of his professional usefulneea ; a man who 
could not be known without being beloved, and 
whom Scotland may well be proud to number 
among her gifted children. To none beyond the 
circle of his own hearth could his death be a greater 
bereavement than to me ; for, frwm the day of our 
introduction together, we had continued to pour 
our hearts into each other, and I loved him, as 
David loved Jonathan, with almost more than 
a brother'a love." Delta collected his Mend's fugi- 
tive pieces, and published them with a Life of Mac- 
niah. The melange is one of great merit. The 
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life itself is vritten in a fine spirit, and the style is 
flowing and easy ; but, ea a whole, it is aomewhat 
difiVise and loose of texture. 

Apropos of biography, it may here be mentioned, 
without partdcularising dates or order of appeaianee, 
that Delta contributed Memoita of the lata Ifr 
Bennie of Phantaasie, and Sir John Sinclair, to the 
Journal qf Agrietdture, and wrote a biographical 
sketch of Admiral Sir Da^id Milne. 

In February 1636 Mr and Mrs Moir lost two 
beautiful children — Charles Bell, aged four and a 
half years, and William Blackwood, aged fifteen 
months. Another fine boy, Da^id Macbeth Moir, 
was out off the following year. "The desolation 
amoi^ my little ones," said the bereaved fiither in 
a letter to myself " has proved to me a very stag- 
gering blow." 

" The ahafl flew thrice, and tJirice %u peace was Blain." 

" Death is a stem teacher," saya he in another let- 
ter, written some months afterwards, " but I am 
now a subdued disciple." 

Mr Gait died on the 11th of April 1839, and was 
buried in the fiunily burying-gronnd in the new 
churchyard of Greenock. " No one," says Delta, 
in hia able Memoir of his friend, published two 
yeare afterwards, " was more unselfish in pecuniary 
matters ; and although his income was always 
laboriously won, it was erer open-heartedly spent. 
In all with whom he became acquainted he inspired 
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a feelii^ of attachment; and, even when at the 
height of his literary reputation and worldly suc- 
cess, he was aa unafTected and uncere as hie own 
Micoh Balwhidder. Mr Gait was not only a man 
of untiring industiy, but of strong and original 
powers. These were, of course, less shown in his 
earlier works of research — aa his Lives of Wolsey 
and West; or of observation — as his Oommereuil 
Travelt and LOtert from the Levant. Many pooplo 
could have written these, acute, intelligent, and 
meritorious as 'they are; but who could have 
supplied The Legateet, The Annah, or The Provott f 
In these his natural genius, for the first time, 
found " ample room and verge enough j" and on 
these it has left its pecuhar impress. They are 
less compodtiona than outpourings of the mind; 
less like the waters pumped up from the well than 
the spontaneous gushes of the fountain. His 
conception was strong and vivid, his &ncy 
graphic and picturesque, and his judgment gene- 
rally aGut«. But he was not always free from 
prejudices, and occasionally allowed these to warp 
his reasoning powers; nor was his taste to be 
depended on. But however imperfect in some 
particulars his mind might be, there is no denying 
that it was firtunod in a large mould : in ite designs 
and its accomplishments it was great ; and though 
in the latter it might occasionally Ml, the failure 
was never a puny, but always a splendid one." 
" A few dajs ago" — thus writes Moir to me, 
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in the autumn of 1839 — " I had a viait from 
Mr Warren, the author of the Phytician't Diary. 
He hea an enthuaiaatic temperament and a warm 
heart, and is really a fine fellow. He ia now 
immersed in law puiauits; and, as with many 
others, ao with him, his first work is likely to 
be his greatest and his beet. It was truly a 
hit. It haa extended his reputation, not only 
through France and Ciermany, but, as a lady 
from Moscow informed me, to the moat northern 
eitremitiee of Europe. The instant his separate 
tales came out in Mackaiood, translators both at 
St PeteiBburg and Moscow were at their tasks ; and 
all the theatres strove which to be finrt to have . 
him on the stage." 

Early in 1843 Delta circiilated privately, 
and then pubbshed, his DoTottiic Vergea. To 
myself he thus wrote on the subject : — " To 
you, who seem perfectly to appreciate those little 
poems, their causes, and the feelings that engen- 
dered them, I need say nothing. Selfishness 
probably — in a view in which Thomas Carlyle 
might regard that word — might be the immediate 
object of their collection. If bo, I trust that the 
aim was a very sinless one, as the sympathy was to 
be circumscribed by the bounds of personal friend- 
ship ; and I hoped that those who knew me beet 
would not be the least inclined to look over their 
effects on my heart and imagination. In succes- 
sion, however, I received letters bonx Wordsworth, 
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Mrs Sonthey, LockLart, Trench, Tennyson, White, 
Warren, Dickens, Mon^mery, Whewell, Ferrier, 
and many others, which left me no grounds for 
refuaing to make my little book a publication. 
AboTe all, a letter &om Lord Jeffi^y — bo extra- 
ordinary in its contents and praises — took away 
from me all excuse, and I have acceded to the 
request of the Blackwooda to throw my privBite 
feelings upon the mare magnian of public opinion. 
To the Zhmettic Venet I have appended a dozen 
or fourteen lyrics of an elegiac character, so as 
to extend the brochure to a hundred and fif^ 
or a hundred and eighty pages. At all events, 
it will be a remhiiscenoe of me in the minds of 
my literary friends." Hood was one of those 
who wrote to Moir in reference to the Domeitie 
Veriet. He says — " I am a confirmed iuTalid for 
the rest of my life ; and, like Dogberry, ' I have 
had my losses too.' All such losses time may 
amend — except that of my health. But, in spite 
of that ooHviction, I am no hypochondriac, and 
make the beet approach I can to what is called 
' enjoying bad health.' It has concerned me to 
find that, in the same interval, you have not been 
without your afQictions. But, in all domestic 
bereavements, I comfort myself with the belief 
that love, in its pure sense, is as immortal as 
the soul itself — not given to us in vaia; but 
to form a part of that eternal happiness which 
would not be complete without it. It has pleased 
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God hitherto to spare me trials of the kind. I 
have one eon and one daughter — good, dever, 
and affectionate; and I feel strongly' that my 
domestic happiness has kept me so long ahve." Mr 
Barry Cornwall wrote thos: — "Tour verses are 
-very touching and sincere. The second poem (to 
' Casa') gave me much pain, for it made fresh to me 
a great loss which I Bustained some years ^o, and 
one that I am obliged to try not to think of — even 
now. I wish to God that we oould love our children 
moderately; but they twine themselves ronnd our 
hearts so closely, that we forget what tender things 
they really are, and rest all our hopes upon them." 
In 1844 Mr Moir was elected 'a member of the 
kirk-eeasion of Inveresk. During the remainder 
of his hfe he discharged the office with exemplaiy 
fidelity. He had a profound veneration for the 
Church of Scotland, as one of the greatest of 
our national blessings; and was ever ready, side 
by side with his able and esteemed pastor and 
friend, Mr Beveridge, to take part in any public 
meeting, the object of which was to strengthen 
the Establishment 

In this same year, 1844, we find Mr Moir 
suffering from some internal inflammation. With 
hie usual disregard of self, and sensitive dislike 
to have the attention of strangers directed to 
him, he had very imprudently eat a whole night 
in his wet clothes by the bed-side of a patient. 
The illness thus brought on was of the severest 

[■.a.wi 3, Cookie 
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obaracter, and gave his uervoufi sjHtem a shock 
from which he never wholly recovered- 
Delta was present at the BnmB Festival, at 
Ayr, in the autumn of 1844. He took no part 
in the proceedings of the day, though he was 
specially invited to attend ; but he did ample duty 
on the occasion by his commemoiative poem, 
published in Bladaeood. It is a noble piece, and 
will carry the duty down through all time. 
There is a point of reference to it in the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, written by hiih to myself 
a month or two thereafter; — "My days, and 
sometimes my ni^ts, are absorbed in profeeaional 
hurry; and often for a week at a time I cannot 
answer a single letter — my only opportunity for 
reading at these times being a book in my phaeton. 
With the exception of the lines to Bums, and 
another little piece, I do not remember another 
product of my muse for the last twelve mouths. 
Apropos of th^ lines to Bums, they have been 
popular probably beyond any other thing that 
I have ever written, and have been republished 
in fifty different quarters. I was quite startled 
by your notice of Starling's death. I never had 
heard of his illness, and his death was a wrench 
to my humanity. Poor fellow ! I quite agree with 
you in your estimate of hia powers. He seemed 
to write more from effort than impulse — he has 
more rhetoric than inspiration — and is deficient 
in nature and tenderness." 
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The following letter was addresBed to the Rev, 
William B. Cunmugham, Free Church minister, 
Prestonpana, on the lo» of hia son, a fine boy, 
whom Mr Moir had attended in his illnesa : — 



i, 8th JaToiary \SiB. 

" Mt deab Sib, — Allow me to return you my 
very best thanks for the handsome and moat accept- 
able preaent you have made me of Adam Smith's 
Baskerrille's Milton — one of the greatest of our 
authors, in the finest specimen of typography — and 
which must have been pored over by the veritable 
eyes of the great founder of political economy. 

" The gift has only one drawback : Would, so 
&r as our weak eyes can Bee, that it had been 
ordained that I ebould receive it firom other hands 
than yours. This was not to be, and for wise pur- 
poses, although we see them not. The loss and the 
grief are to those who are left behind : to him these 
cannot be. Yet a little while, andthe end comets 
to us also ; and we, who would detain those we 
love, ourselves almost as quickly go. 

" Please also to return my best thanks to Mrs 
Cunningham for her kind memorial to me of my 
dear departed little friend. I shall read it with 
the attention and care which I have no doubt it 
deserves, and hope to derive from it many bettering 
inflnences. 

" Speaking from sad experience, a long time must 
yet elapse ere you and she will be able to look back 
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on your deprivation with philosophic and unimpas- 
moned minds, or be able to diBsever the what miist 
be firom the what might have been. But when 
that time doea oome, you will find that the lamen- 
tation for an innocent child is a thomleBB sorrow, 
and that the etead&st faith, through the Redeemer, 
of meeting bim again, and for ever, can lend a joy 
to grief. 

" Believe me, my dear Sir, ever most truly and 
affectionately yoiirs, D. M, Mont." 

In a memorandum addressed to Mr Moir'a son* 
in-law, Dr Scott of MuBselburgh, in connection with 
the transmisedon of this letter, Mr Cunningham 
thoB speaks of Mr Moir's style and manner in 
the chamber of Bickneee : — " In our late brief talk 
about a life so even and tranquil as that of our 
beloved Mend, Delta, I reminded you of what 
I had previoiiflly mentioned regarding the lively 
and lasting impreedons made on my own mind by 
the peculiar brightness and precision of his medical 
intellect Though I have frequently had the hap- 
piness of knowii^ members of your profession, 
who have united manifold accomplishments of 
mind with general excellenee in medical knowledge 
(md practice, I cannot at this moment recall any 
instance of so great power of graphic delineation of 
toeaee and method of treatment as that which he 
possessed. As firee from pedantic minuteness and 
folse emphatds as from dry, barren generalities of 
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statement, he had in no email measure the happy 
talent of inTeeting his most severe det&ils with 
an interest boirowed from his epirit of picturesque 
and pleasant obseiration. Occasionally, his explana- 
tions of the origin of disagreeable sensations, and 
the modes of their ready removal, were so simple, 
direct, and vivid, as almost to suggest the fancy 
that the practised eye of the poet or painter bad 
usurped the function of the scientific obeerver. 
And thus an interest peculiarly charming, and 
which was felt in many a sick room — the blended 
result of the most beautiful and rigid science in 
disoemiug the order of the &cts, and of imaginative 
genius in their impressive eihibition — was asso- 
dated with his briefest and most fiimiliar conversa- 
tions of a strictly professional kind. Allow me to 
add that, in reflecting, as I now earnestly reflect, 
on the warm, unbroken, fmTii1ia.r fiiendship which, 
during sixteen yeare of mingled joy and sorrow 
within the domestic circles of both of us, I had the 
precious privilege to enjoy, I am more and more 
impressed by the spirit of serene beauty which 
pervaded his whole character." 

Mr Mou- writes me thus in 1845 : — " 12(A April. 
— After all, how precarious a thing is literary 
fiune t Tltings to which I have bent the whole 
fbroe of my mind, and which are worth remember- 
ing — if any things that I have done are at all worth 
remembering — ^have attracted but a very doubtful 
share of applause from critics j while things dashed 
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off, like Mamie Wauch, ea mere Bportive fireaka, aad 
which for years ftnd years I have hesitated to 
acknowledge, have been out of ugfat my most 
popular productions. When does Gilfillau's volume 
come out ) He is a powerful and eloquent writer; 
but he los^ his authority eomewbat by a tone of 
exaggeration — mighty things and mean being too 
much mingled. The fault, however, is one of 
eiuberance, not of sterility, and will soften down 
by years aad experience. Charles Maokay has a 
volume of poems in the press at Edinburgh, of 
what stamp I know not. Aytoun is to me by fiir 
the greatest Scottish poet of promise. His ballad, 
' The Burial March of Dundee,' ie magnificent I 
would almost as soon be the author of it aa of 
' Lochiel's Warning,' and I do not see how I could 
readily say more. Some ballads in last Fraeer 
appear to me to smack of him. Of course you are 
aware that he is the author of the Book of Comic 
Ballade, published recently by Orr of London. 
Theodore Martin had a hand in them, but I beheve' 
they are principally Aytoun's. Martin I have met. 
He seems a shrewd, clever fellow. Mrs Moir and 
her little baby are going on very well. Could you 
believe it) — five sons and five daughters to have been 
bom to us ! Yet such is the &ct. And something 
curious connected with the dates of birth is, that 
Elizabeth, our eldest child, has the same birthday 
as our youngest one : both daughters, and exactly 
half a generation between." 21»( O^ober. — " Eobert 
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Chambers has been residing in Musselburgh 
durii^ the summer, and I have seen a, good deal 
of him. He is a very excellent person, unaffected, 
sincere, and warm-hearted, of strong natural 
talents, and possescdng a memory for dates and 
circumstances quite astounding. The range of 
his information is vide, and few are to be met 
witii ^rflo have such a competent amount of know- 
ledge on such a variety of subjects, literary and 
scientific." 

A sore mishap befel Mr Moir in the h^inning of 
summer, 1846. He was on his way, with a small 
party of Mends in a phaeton, to visit Borthwick 
Castle, when the horse took fi-ight and ran off, and 
at last went smash with the vehicle over a low wall 
The party were dashed out upon the groimd. 
None of them, however, was much hurt, except Mr 
Moir himself who received a severe injury in one 
of his hip-joiute. It confined him for months, and 
made b'Tn lame for life. Hia general health was 
impaired, and he was a good deal dispirited ; but 
he bore up, and resumed his professional duties 
as speedily as possible. In November following, 
though still wet^ and sufiering much pain in hia 
limb, he took a share iu the proceedings at the 
inaugural opening of the Kdiubtugh Philosophical 
Institution. Archbishop Whateley, Professor Wil- 
son, n^fesBor Nichol, Mr Macaulay, and other 
distinguished men, were present. Mr Moir's part 
in the programme was to propose Mr Macaulay'a 
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health. He was introduced to Macaulaj in the 
course of the evening. 

Early in 1847 Delta writes to me thus: — 
" I am stiU very lame fi^m the effects of my 
accident, and am, I fear, never likely to be agEun 
a Bound man. Tratueat I It cannot be helped ; 
and I endeavour to follow the advice of St Paul, 
and be contented with whatever may caet up. I 
have no wish to live a day longer than the last 
one in which I can be useful to my fellow- 
creaturea" The following letter to hie accom- 
plished friend, Mrs Alexander, formerly of Dal- 
keith, but now resident in England, is a charao- 
teristic one : — 

" MDBaBLBCEQH, nOi Jforci 18i7. 
" Dear Mrs Alexander, — I was much pleased 
on hearii^ from you about a fortnight ago, and 
resisted my fiiBt impulse of making Elizabeth 
answer you, in the hope that, in the course of a 
day or two, I might myself find time to do so. 
Such, however, has not been the ease. Since 
the commencement of this year, we have had 
such an inundation of sickness over an area of 
some sixteen by twenty miles, that it has been 
barely overtakeahle — if there be such a word. In- 
deed, my weekly joumeyings (for I have had the 
curiosity to sum up for a few weeks) have been on 
the aven^ two hundred and twenty miles — taking 
no account whatever of my pedestrian peregrina- 
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tioDB. The ootuequeiioe is that, wbea eveniiig 
comea, instead of being able for any study, aave a 
newspaper, I am fit for nothing but. bed ; for my 
lameness is still much greater than I could wish, 
and, I am a&aid, not more likely to be eyer got 
entirely rid o£ This to me, who must necessarily 
walk much, is a sad drawback ; but I trust I may 
come to 

"The yean that bring the philoaophii: mind.' 

" For Bereral monthii past I have been very wiah- 
flil to bear of you, and how you had got through 
the winter; but your ' whereaboute' seemed uncer- 
tain, and several inquiries terminated in some 
generality of Bath or Cheltenham. A few days, 
however, before receiving your letter, I had applied 

to Mrs G , through M™ C , and had got 

your addreaa. Your own account of yourself ia not 
altogether flattering; but now, when spring is again 
setting in, and ' winter is over and gone,' I fondly 
trust you will get better and stronger. I am 
delighted to leant that at Exeter you have found 
out and resumed intercourse with the friends of 
other days — although to some minds (my own, 
for instance,) such reaniont have almost as much in 
them of pun as of pleasure ; for, aa Maturin says, 

'Of joj'a long past how panful Qie remembrauoa I' 

and one cannot help contrasting the what they 
were then with what they are now. 
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" You allude to the opening of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. I cannot help thinking 
that the managers did me a great^ and certainly an 
onexpeoted honour, in asking me to take such a 
prominent part in that celebration. And it was 
a gratifyiiig thing, indeed, to find myself asso- 
ciated with Buch distinguished men aa I found 
seated on either side of me. But as to the matter 
of a speech, alaek-a-day ! I waa really very unwell 
at the time — as thin as a whipping-post, and daily 
forced to have recourse to the warm bath, from the 
pain in my hmb ; so, though something like a 
speech was prepared, and duly committed, such 
was my exhaustion and nervousness, that all I 
could manage, without the risk of literally break- 
ing down, was the mere commencement and the 
ending — the middle, or body, being still as good 
as manuscript. Be this as it may, however, 
Mr Macaulay, who was sitting two from me, 
leaned over afterwards, and courteously thanked 
me, for the (aa he said) undeserved kind things 
I had been pleased to say of him. His own 
speech was a mf^nificent one, both in matter and 
delivery. 

" I am glad to say that all my many tittle ones 
have been keeping remarkably well during this 
severe winter, as has also Mrs Moir — whose inex- 
haustible attention and devotion to me, by night 
and by day, through three months of suffering and 
confinement to bed, make me himibly fbcl myself 
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a poor creature in oompajiaon. Elizabeth stUl 
oontinues to go ttiree days weekly to Edinburgh, 
and has made very oonaiderable advauoee in Italian, 
German, and French. She also draws well; and 
BO pleased is her muaie teaoher with her progreae, 
that, to her oongtemation, he ia publishing a set of 
Scottish Euia with a dedication to bis pupil. Robert 
ia attending Greek, Latin, and mathematics at collie, 
and German with Dr Nachot, and ia going on very 
well. He mnat aoon now turn his mind to the 
bneiness of lifb. There ia the church, and medicine. 
I should almost like the former for him, but fear 
his bent is towards the latter. He shall have hia 
will Catherine, Anne Mar;, and Jane, are all 
attending school. The first showa rather a musical 
bias, having of her own accord picked up some 
tunee on the piano. Anne Mary ahowB the same 
derotion to reading ; morning, noon, and night, 
nothing but a book — a bookl Her health, how- 
ever, , is keeping good, and she ia full of life and 
animation. The little Professor (John Wilson) is 
healthy and strong ; and Emily is running about, 
and chatting like a magpie : there ia no truth in 
phrenology, if she be deficient in the oi^gan of lan- 
guage. So you aee we as6, taken in the lump, a 
very aBtonishing family ! Elizabeth vrill write you 
soon, my sheet being filled. 

"BeUeve me, dear Mrs Aleiander, ever most 
truly yours, 

" D. M. MoiR." 
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Aa all Mr Moir'a cUldren then in life are named 
in this letter, it may be mentioned that another 
son was bom on the flth of August following, and 
called Oswald. This was the last of the &mily. 
Eleyen children in all blest the poet's marriage^ 
those who were prematurely cnt off havii^ in the 
sanctitiee of sorrow, lent their due share in the 
bleaang to father and mother; for, 



We notice, too, in the letter juBt quoted, a oonfes- 
eion of that pensive tenderness of feeling, in revert- 
ing to scenes of early life, which runs through all 
Delta's poetiy, giving it to many readers a sort of 
conventional sameness. The incidental acknow- 
ledgment in the letter shows that it was no mere 
poetic formula with him, but a true living vein. 
In a branch of the same vein, he loves to chasten 
the beauty and joy of the present with thoughts of 
coming decay and deatL This was in him not 
that affected sadness of youth, touched on the 
quick by Wordsworth with such an exquisite 
probe — 

" In youtlk ■we lore the daitsome lawn. 
Brushed by tha owlef ■ wing ; 
Then, twilight is prefarred to dawo. 
And nutumn to the spring : 
Sad fanaies do ne then aSeot, 
In luxury of distespeot 
To our own prodigal exoaei 
Of too &miliar happlneaa." 
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In Delta, mtlier, it waa that true manhood, bo full 
of revK'ential trembling sensibilitieB toward the 
myBteriona fountains and issues of our being — ^that 
noble-heartedness spoken of by Jean Paul Bichter : — 
" Nothing reoalls the dose of lifb to a noble-hearted 
yonng man so much as precisely the happiest and 
&irest hours which he passes. Oottreich, in the 
midst of the united beauty and fragrance of the 
flowers of joy, even with the morning star of life 
above him, could not but think on the time when 
the same should appear to him as the evening 
star, warning him of sleep." 

Charles Dickens presided at the opening of the 
Glasgow Atbemeum in the end of 1847. Sheriff 
Alison, FrofessOTB Aytoun and Gregoiy, Colonel 
Mnre of Caldwell, George Combe, and Bobert 
Chambers, were among the apeakeis. The distin- 
gniahed gueste of the evening were proposed ; and 
Delta, who was present, was enthusiastically called 
upou to reply. " I do believe," he said, after the 
usual courtesies of acknowledgment, " that there 
is no nation in the world which has greater cause 
to rejoice than this. With a hungry soil beneath 
our feet, with a bitter sky over our heads, and with 
stormy seaa around us, we have cootrived to enjoy 
all the luxuries of the sunny south. To our 
merchants and our mariners we owe it, that the 
products of the most distant climee can be im- 
ported to us, and, when manu&ctured into the 
finest tissue, by the wonderful economy of our 
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procraees, can again be exported to undersell the 
natives in their own markets. During the last 
thirty years, when oiroomBtauoea have enabled 
men to cultivate the aj-ts of peace, how many 
millions have been added to the population of 
Great Britain ! how many thousands of acres have 
been reclaimed from the waste, so that it may 
almost be said that ' the solitary plaoe has been 
made to rejoice, and the desert to blossom as the 
rose!' But, mighty as have been our triumphs 
over phjErical difficulties, still more mighty, and 
still more important, have been our iut«lleotual 
and our moral triumphs. It is because of her 
parochial economy tiiat Scotland has for centuries 
been celebrated. It is no boast, on the part of 
the humblest mechanic in our workshops, and 
peasant in our fields, that they can read and write 
and cipher, but a disparagement and disgrace if 
they cannot. Hence it is that, under circnm- 
Btances apparently the most hopeless, men have 
started up from time to time among us, and 
attained & high plaoe in literature, science, and the 
arts. Poetry raised Robert Bums from the plough, 
Allan Cunningham from the quarry, and James 
Hogg from the shepherd's shieling. Lord Camp- 
belt was bom in a parish manse, so was Sir David 
Wilkie ; and in every town and village in Scot- 
land you will find that men have risen fr«m the 
humblest ranks of life. About sixty years ago 
there could have been pointed out, on the streets 
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of Edinburgh, three bojB, of whom one was the 
future Lord Jeffrey, the prince of critics ; another. 
Lord Brouglmm, the most extraordinary man that 
haa sat on the woolsack since the days of Bacon ; 
and the third, a greater than either, the author of 
Marmion and Waverley — the man who, to use the 
words of Thomas Campbell, ' has more completely 
conquered Europe by his pen than ever Napoleon 
did by his sword." Moir was not indifferent to 
applause ; but his begt joy of the eTening must 
have been his meeting with Dickens — such was 
their cordial r^ard for one another. 

In 1848 Mr Moir was appointed to represent 
the burgh of Annan in the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. The office aad honour 
were conferred upon him every succeeding year, 
during the remainder of his life. The following 
are passages from some of his letters of 1848 : — 
To David Vbdder, 15tA January. — "Very many 
thanks for The Pictorial Gifi-Book, and the kind 
note by which it was accompanied. It is a very 
beautiful volume, both in pictorial embellishment 
and poetical illustration, and I have derived much 
pleasure &om it. My ikvourite among the litho- 
graphs is 'Shakspeare;' it has all the depth and 
effect of line engraving. Among the verses, my 
&vourites are, 'To Frederick the Great,' 'The 
Aurora-Borealis,' and ' Love at First Sight,' All 
are, however, worthy of your pen — to whose pro- 
ductions, for many years, I have been no stranger. 
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Tour own case I imderBtand to be one very Bimilar 
to m; own. In early youth I had many aspiring 
feelingB to dedicate my life to literature, and to 
literature alone ; but I thank God — seeing what I 
have seen in Gait, in Hogg, in Hood, and other 
friends — liiat I had resolution to resolve on a pro- 
feseion, and to make poetry my crutch, and not 
my staff I have, in consequence, lost the name 
which, probably, with due exertion, I might have 
acquired ; but I have gained many domeetio 
blesainga which more than counterbalance it, and 
I can yet turn to my pen, in my short intervals of 
oooasional relaxation, with as much zest as in my 
days of romantic adolescence. I am delighted tc 
see that a similar frame of mind is your own ; and 
that, frvm the roughnesses and the prose of life, 
you have also an elyslum, 'by Fancy's fingers drest,' 
into which you can on occasions retire. That this 
may ever remain to you, and that everything 
good may attend you and yours, is my very 
sincere wish." To Myulf, April 2. — " These are 
strange times. France is on the edge of a volcano. 
It is delightful to think that the demonstrations 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, London, and Manchester, 
only prove how sound our own coimtry is at the 
core. Xot & human being within the vei^ of 
respectability had anything to do with these 
abortive outbreaks — thanks to o»ir own true 
religion 1 And a curse on the heads of all the 
pseudo-pluloBopbers, who would so &in mislead the 
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vain, the preeumptuous, and the ignorant I As to 
the stuff nttered by clever lunatics like Emetson, 
the thing is to be deplored. But wherever Buch 
men unhinge a belief they must in some degree 
answer at the bar of conaoience for the conBe- 
quences. I have had an opportunity more than 
once of oonverfiing with Lord Jefirey regarding 
EmeiBOn, find was pleased to find that we were at 
one in our opinion. Depend upon it, whenever a 
writer is ol»oure, he is weak ; and when yon do 
come to a hidden meaning, it is not worth knowing. 
I spent a delightful hour with Dicker about a 
month ago. He is a genius of the ri^t stamp, 

fresh and dear." To Mn A , Hfh Avgiut. — 

"What a little time bringe forth 1 You may 
indeed wonder at knowing that poor Elizabeth is a 
married wife, and that I have a son-in-law. Under 
other oircnmBtancea I might have boggled; but, if 
a separation was to take place, it could not be in a 
gentler form — as she was still to be our neighbour 
— almost one of our fiimily, and as her interests 
in life were still to continue one with our own. Of 
the honour, integrity, talent, and soimd moral and 
rehgious principles of her husband, I had long been 
convinced, &om these having been put to the test 
on many trying occasions, and never found want- 
ing; and, excepting on the score of her youth, I 
oould not have, and had no objections. A year of 
probation alone vma required of them ; and, at its 
expiry, they were united — I trust, to be long happy 
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in each other, and to spead liveB of usefiiliieBS and 
Tirtue. The kindnesa that haa teen shown, and 
the attentions that have been heaped upon them, 
have heen altogether extraordinary, and have been 
a Bouroe of wonder no leee than of gratitude to her 
mother and myself You will be sorry to loam 
that I am still lame from the efiecte of my aooident, 
and now likely ever to remain bo. But I am 
thankful to say I suffer little pain, although the 
defect in my locomotlTe powers is a sad drag on 
me professionally. No doubt, 'for some sin to 
this sorrow was I doomed ;' but I repine not, for 
I have many blessings still, for all of which, I trust, 
I have a grateful heart. Mrs Moir has, for the 
last two years, enjoyed veiy good health — Indeed, 
has been lees ailing than for many years before ; 
and all our eight children frisk in happiness about 
us, and we love them all so much that it is impos- 
sible to love one of them more than another. 
Robert has made choice of the medical profession, 
and last winter commenced his curriculum at the 
UniverBity. He haa grown a great big fellow, and 
for several seasons has rejoiced in a lortff coat, that 
badge of manhood and earnest wish of those who 
know not manhood's cares. Last week Mrs Moir 
and I, after seven years' meditation on the subject, 
at length effected our eec&pe from the trammels of 
home for two days and a hal£ But you can have 
no idea what can be done in two days and a half, 
by those who are in a hurry. We did wonders. 
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Leaving Edinbiu^b at mid-day, we dined at Pen- 
rith, and slept at Kesvick ; spent the following 
day in seeing the Lakee, from Berwentwater to 
Windermere, (without seeing Wordsworth ;) and, 
on the third, found a long round home by £endal 
and Carlisle, Newcastle and Berwick — a distance of 
two hundred and sereDty milee — between sunrise 
and sunset; leaving ourselves in doubt, when we 
had got home to bed, whether the sense of toil or of 
pleasure predominated. However, we saw much to 
remember and to think of — and of this not the 
least was the tomb of Southey, from which we 
brought home with us grass and wild-flowers. As 
the extent of our medical practice still remains 
undiminished, little leisure fiiUs (probably happily) 
to my lot. That leisure I always devote to litera- 
ture. My present task is a collected edition of 
Ifra Hemans' works, with notes, which will appear 
before the end of the year, in a companion form 
with the single-volume editions of Scott, Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Crabbe. Ton ore probably 
aware that the copyright of her poems belongs 
to the Blackwoods, for whom, some years ago, I 
edited the edition in seven volumes." To Myulf, 
13tA Angiia. — " I spent lately a most pleasant 
aiWnoon with George Cruickshonk, and found 
him quit* the person I had prefigured. Professor 
Wilson, Douglas Cheape, and Stephens, dined with 
me ten days ago. The Pro&esor remained all n^ht j 
and I had a long two-handed crock wifih him 
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after all had left ua. He retains all his original 
vigour. In epito o£ my visli to the oontrarj, I 
have, during the last three years, been drawn into 
several sooietiea — the Medioo-Cbirurgical, the Har- 
veian, the Antiquarian, and the Highland." Moir 
vas also a member of the Musselbur^ Golf Club. 
To the fame, 19t& Noven^ier. — " I see you are all 
gainst me on the cholera question ; but, uulees I 
am a monomaniao, depend upon it you are all 
wrong. Evray fiict which has occurred since the new 
eruption forms a link in the chain of my evidence. 
To all the locahties where cholera has appeared, 
the traces of its importation are nearly demon- 
strable ; nor one whit less evident is its spread 
&om one part of these localities to another by con- 
tact Many thousand human lives, however, must, 
I fear, be sacrificed to the demon of the air ere the 
real truth be acknowledged and acted on. I bide 
my time," 

In this "nation of shopkeepers," as Napoleon 
termed us, the purely literaiy man is looked upon 
as a sort of adventurer, and has no recognised 
status in society. The loose irregular lives of too 
many of our " wits" of bygone generations, when it 
was thou^t that there could scarcely be spirit and 
genius without waywardness and unholy liberties — 
a folly of estimate which poor Bums was not alto- 
gether free from — have certainly not helped to 
mend the matter. Still, if a literary man behave 
properly, he will find himself in England no mere 
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of the claims of literature, on the one hand, and 
steaidily to take his stand by it, on the other, as a 
worthy calling, and his sole fortune, is, for the 
literary man, to do right, and to take suffldent 
rank. And go where he wil], in out of the way 
places and odd comen of the country, he will 
always find something of personal affection, in 
people whom he has never seen before, mixed np 
with hie public reputation. This b the best part 
of it, and may well make him happy. Such, in an 
interesting comparison of notes between Dickens 
and Moir in 1848, was stated by the former to be 
a rule and result of his professional lifo of litera- 
ture. Like everything about him, the rule is a 
manful one, and the result honourable. It was the 
way with Moir, who was composite of btisiness and 
letters, to take his place in general company as an 
ordinary professional person. If he was addressed, 
however, as a man of literature, and had additional 
attention paid to him as such, he never disclaimed 
the character and the honour. Unlike a certain set 
of gentlemen authors, who afl^ to be above their 
pursuit, he was too sincere for that. His rule was 
the same manful rule as that of Dickens ; and the 
result was equally honourable. Men like these, 
who hold the key of the human heart, may fear 
little, indeed, to take their stand upon literature. 

In July of this same year, (1848,) the amateur 
company of players, of which Dickens w 
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plajed in Edinburgh, in furtheiuiice of a Bcheme 
for the benefit of that vetemn of the drama, 
Sheridan Enowlea. Uoir, he sure, was present 
Writing to Dickens thereafter, on this and other 
topics, he BayB : — " Of tiieatricals, although a fond 
admirer, I do not pretend to be a great judge j but, 
HO &r as gratification and eatie&ction went, I must 
Bay that I never sat to repreeentations better sus- 
tained. To do Falstaff up to a reader's imaginatton, 
I should suppose, is utterly impOBsiblej but Mr 
Lemon was anything but a fiulnre. Even Pistol 
has become so much an individual picture in every 
man's mind, that he also is perhaps better aa a 
'Yarrow Unvisited.' Yet Geoi^ Cruickshank did 
him well ; although not up to his Ganiphor, which 
was reality itself Pardon me for saying that I 
never saw Slender represented before. Scarcely 
behind you was Costello's Dr Caius, than which it 
would be difficult to conceive anything bett«r. It 
was past 'two o'clock in the morning' before my 
sides recovered from the icerta between the two 
S's. — Some days after you left Scotland, I had 
the happiness of meeting George Cruickshank at 
dinner with Professor Wilson, the Sheriff, Black- 
wood, and Jay from America. Altbou^ I have 
had some pleasant letters from Cruickshank, I 
never had an opportunity before of taking his 
hand. We are very apt to form erroneous notions 
of the personal appearance of men who have parti- 
cularly interested us, and in spite of ourselves the 
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mind will — ^muBt, I fimcy — form an ideal portrait ; 
but with me fiutcy and &ot met in Cruickshaak : 
the reality was exactly what I had expected. Coiild 
this be from the perfect tnith and originality, which 
he has imparted to Iub creations, being only reflec- 
tions of himself t We were friends in ten minutes ; 
and he gave me some curious and moat interesting 
details i^ his early life and prepress. ' The 
Dmnkard,' and ' The Drunkard's Children,' I had 
both admired and shuddered oyer ; but I must say, 
in spite of this, that the only thing in him I waa 
not prepared to meet with was — the Tee-totaller. 
Be he right or wrong for himself one thing requires 
consideration. I have known several men of talent 
and genius who, under the impression that they 
had been accustomed to hve too fiilly, had become 
water-drinkeiB ; and it lias struck me that the 
abstraction of the wine might also be noted in the 
abstraction of tliat vigour and originality by which 
their compoutions were formerly distinguished. It 
is a curious subject, and worthy of investigation. 
Admitting what I have stated to be a &ct, the only 
plausible counter-argument would be, that some 
breaking-down of the constitution — some threaten- 
ing of mischief — was the cause why stimulants were 
abandoned, and not the effect of the abandonment 
Wordsworth has been all along a water-drinker : is 
this the cause why his compositions of early and 
later years are so much akin to each other t Is it 
thus that 'the child has been &ther of the man V 
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— You mention your enjoyment of Foster's Qold- 
tmilh. It is indeed a well-ffritten and most inte- 
resting book, and g^ves us ererything r^iirding 
Oliver that we could wish — peiiiapfi more, some- 
timea ; for, before reading the actual history of the 
nuui, I had so mixed up Goldsmith with the exqui- 
Mte associationB of ' The Vicar of WaJcefield,' ' The 
TraTeller/ and ' The Deserted Village,' that all were 
blent together. How such a harum-eoarum should 
have had his mind in snoh subjection as to write 
like an angel, while he often not only talked but 
acted like poor Poll, must ever remain a mystery. 
Even Mr Foster has not sufBciently solved it. Not 
one oddity of his person or circumstances has 
Goldsmith imparted to his writings, which, for taste 
and purity, are equalled by nothing in the English 
tongue, save the poetry of Campbell and the prose 
of Irving. — I am delighted to learn from you that 
Dombey has been your most successfiil book. Be 
your next still more so ! But when are we to hear 
something of it ) Depend upon it, the world cannot 
afford to let ytni renuun idle. At the very least, a 
Christmas volume will be expected. It will not do 
to say you require a breathing-time. Something 
the public demands, and must have. With you, 
as it was with Sir Walter Scott, they will never 
think they have had enough, so long as you can 
wag a pen." 

Being somewhat unwell in 1849, the author of 
Mamie took a "June jaunt" into the Hig^ilands 
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with Frofemor Wilson, Ur Henry Glassford Bell, 
and one or tvo other friends. Thus he writes to 
his wife from Kinlooh-Bannoch : — "The FrofeBsor 
has just returned (seven o'clock) from a long day's 
fishing, and we dine at eight. He has brought 
home seven do^en of trouts. Ur Bell has not yet 
returned, so we do not know his sport : we have 
bets about the numbers that can be taken in one 
day. The Professor and myself went to the parish 
church yesterday, and I was quite pleased to see 
Bach a devout and respectable congregation. Among 
the audience were Robertson of Struan and Ix>rd 
Mexboron^ in kilts. The scenery about us here 
is rich and beautiful, and the people all so decent- 
looking, sober, contented, and happy. The young 
lads in 'Uie evening put the stone, and the little girls 
dance in rings, so that one is almost inclined to sigh 
when he thinks of the strife, envy, and bustle of the 
great world. It is easy to account, from what I 
see around me, for the intense love with which a 
Highlander regards his native district. We have 
been rowing to-day for several hours on Loch 
Bannoch, and certainly everything around is in^;m- 
fioent." 

Towards the end of July, Moir writes to me 
thus : — " About a month ago, I was for some days in 
the H^hlands with Professor Wilson and another 
friend or two. Our headquarters were at Kinlooh- 
Bannoch, at the foot of Schehallion. The change 
from my gin-horee circle was most exldlanting. 
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The Profesaor wae in great force, and up to the 
waiet in water, day after daj, for ai. or eight houn, 
fishing. We had also some good Bailing, and many 
new souTcee for pleasant recollection were opened 
up to me. Before I set out, I felt worn out and 
unwell, without any complaint; but I had in a 
great measure given up eating and sleeping, 
without both of which no man can thrive. I am 
happy to Bay that the change has much benefited 
me, abort although it was, and I feel again very 
much mysel£ Wilson never was finer than in hia 
new aeries, (Diet BoreaUt.) He ia now boey with 
No. III. Of oourse, these papers will want the 
piquancy which the SocU* possessed, in per- 
sonal and poUtical allusiona ; but tiiey cannot foil 
to ohann every one who has the least idea of high 
writing uid fine Christian philosophy. The Thunder 
criticism in No. II. is exquisite, and some of the 
desdiptaoiffl could have been written by no one 
else. Elizabeth begs to be kindly remembered to 
you. She haa a fine baby, on looking at which I 
am reminded of my own curious position as a 
grand&ther. I fear I must now be struck off the 
list of yowng poets." 

Yet how happy was he all the while, central in 
his double web of fiunily ties ! He had a strength 
round about him more than the munition of rocks I 

Moir had been introduced at Ur Blackwood's to 
Jklrs Hemans, when she was last in Edinburgh. By 
all the tuneful sisterhood he was looked to as a 
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&Toimte brother. MiBaea Corbett, (of The Odd 
Volume) Mrs Gordon of Campbeltoune, Miss Camilla 
Toulmin, MIbb CatberiDe Sinclair, Mrs Uaiy Howitt, 
Mrs S. C. Hall, Mrs Caroline Soutbey, and others, 
were among his oorreepondents and friends. In 
the end of 1849 be received a copy of a new novel, 
entitled, Patmgei in the Life of Mr» Margaret 
Mai&and of SunnyHde, with a modest note, inti- 
mating that the author bad been a patient of his 
own, when a little girl, and that his special kind- 
ness to her had dwelt so vividly in ber mind, 
that she was now emboldened to ask his friendly 
attention to this, ber first attempt in literature. 
An intimation of this kind, added to the merit of 
the work, conld not fiul to draw a letter of en- 
couragement from Delta. " I have to render many 
tbankfi," says the accomplished author in reply, 
" for yonr very kind letter and gentle judgment of 
the book I troubled you with. I think young 
writers would not wince as they do before the 
veiled censors of tbe press, if the generous kindli- 
ness of encouragement were given to them more 
frequently by the masters of their craft. There is 
jxist one little matter, on which I hope yon will 
suffer me to say a word in defence — that is, in 
respect to the class ministerial, and their perhaps 
too prominent position in these humble pages of 
mine. I know more of ministera than I do of any 
other class of men. Almost all the society in 
which I have found pleasure has been olerioal ; and 
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it has become naturcJ for me to r^;ard th^m, not 
as abstract persone at all, but rather as the intel- 
ligent, agreeable oompaniona wbioh, I &ncj, they 
generally ar& Besides, it seems to me that, in an 
artistic point of view, the class is one of the moat 
interesting; and I think, if one may judge from 
their practice, Mr Gait and Frofeeaor Wilson both 
agree with me. The ministera of Scotland have a 
standing-ground of their own, so distinct, and at 
the same time so broad, that, as I &ncy, there is 
a peculiar attraction about their position; and I 
have novhra^e' seen character so well developed and 
contrasted as in a country presbytery in the south 
of Scotland of which I have some knowledge. 
The general vigour and respectable intellectual 
gifts, displaying themselves in so many diverse 
forms, the simplicities and the good sense, the 
strength and the weakness, peculiar to them as a 
class — I think there is much intereet and a con- 
siderable charm in these ; and I shall be glad to 
be permitted, when I can catoh the tone of my 
original, to draw one of my good Mends now and . 
then. It is no doubt a great drawback, that it is 
impossible to ■ do that without bringing in the 
polemics of the time ; but I think that now the 
different parties in the Church can afford in all 
good-humour to throw these paper pellets at each 
other, and may give and take without offence. I 
must crave your forbearance for saying so much 
on this subject There is another prominent feult 
1 / 
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in the J^ok, which I pero«iTe joa aotioe ; It Ib 
my vant of power to paint men. But I think 
that this &iling is common to most feminine 
wnt«r8, and that the shadowy angels who represent 
ideal womanhood, in the books of our brethren 
who write novels, make ns the more eieuaable. 
I shall be moat happy, with many thanks, to 
accept your kind inTitation in summer. We 
e^>ect all of ua to be in Edinburgh in the end 
of May, if no unknown obstacle intervenes. I 
cannot fency any greater enjoyment than the one 
you are so good as to promise me; and I must 
again try to thank you for writing to me so long 
and kind a letter, when your hands were so fiilL 
In this place, where literature means the Timta 
and the Ectmomid, we have no such happy chance 
as the listeners in your Philosophical Institution ; 
but we shall be able to read, I trust, if not to 
hear." So ready was Moir, in his generous nature, 
to turn literary civilities into personal friendship. 

" My lyric, ' Disenchantment,' " says Delta, in 
a letter to myself, in 1850, " has had the honour 
to be rendered into exquisite Latin verse by 
Dr Humphreys, forming the leading specimen 
in his L^ra Latma. Alas for poor Wordsworth ! 
But in the flesh all die. In spirit, none has a 
surer immortality on earth than h& Save a 
paper on the Roman Antiquities of this neigh- 
bourhood, which cost me some research and 
labour, and which, on being read before the 
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Antiquaries, took me an hour asd forty minut«H, 
I have bad little leisure for litetature tbeae three 
or four months bock; and am so tired when I 
get my professional matters for the day through, 
that I am fit for nothing bat a pilgrimage to 
the land of Nod. I am become, howerer, a 
&mons dreamer, and the romance which has 
departed from the ertemal world formg a gold 
leaf to my dreams." 

Hoii delighted in antiquarian studies; but 
the full occupation of his time otherwise left 
him no leisure to pursue them far. The section 
on the Antiquities of the Pariah of Inveresk, 
in the new edition of The StaHtUcal AccoutU of 
Scotland, was supplied by him. His paper, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, as read 
before the Antiquarian Society, was an elaborate 
inquiry into the evidences of Inveresk being the 
site of a Roman colonia and oppidum. After 
incidentally describing the earlier diacoveries made 
at Inveresk and its immediate neighbourhood, 
including the remarkable altar found in 1565, 
dedicated Apolini Qranno, which attracted the 
attention of Queen Elizabeth and Cecil, as well 
as of our Scottish Queen, and was afterwards 
described 1^ Napier of Merchiaton, Mr Moir pro- 
ceeded to notice various recent discoTeriea in the 
same vicinity. In the course of hia communica- 
tion, he exhibited the contents of a Roman 
cinerary urn, recently dog up near the church- 
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yard, and also Ifud upon the table a very fine 
fragment of embossed Samian ware, found in 
digging a grare of unusual depth near the church, 
and vhioh waa now presented to the Society by it« 
owner, Ut Ritchie, the sculptor. After citing 
much intereeting evidence in proof of the import- 
ance of Inveresk as a Roman station and town, 
Mr Moir referred to the accounts of sepulchral 
urns, and other supposed Roman relics, found at 
Currie, near Borthwick Oaatle, and usually brought 
forward as proofe of Currie's correspondence with 
Curia, the first stage in the Fifth Iter of Richard 
of Cirencester. These, however, he showed to be, 
nearly all of them, not Roman, but British re- 
mans J and he then adduced sundiy arguments, 
leading, as he thought, to the identification of the 
more important station and colony of luveresk ' 
with the Roman Cuj^. An interesting discussion 
followed, Mr D. Laing, Mr Robert ChambeiB, 
Mr Wilson, and other members, taking part in 
it. The supposed Roman origin of the present 
old bridge at Musselburgh waa specify discussed ; 
the general opinion being that there yraa no evidence 
in its character or masoniy to distinguish it &om 
other works of the same date as that assigned 
to it in the Maitland MSS., namely, about 1520, 
when it vee either rebuilt or so completely ■ 
repaired, by I^ady Janet Hepburn, as to obliterate 
every trace of Roman workmanship. It appeared, 
however, from evidence brought forward by Mr 
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Moir, that until a comparatively recent pwiod 
it had only two arches, a third haying been added 
on the east aide of the Esk; and thia wee corro- 
borated by a curioue contempoiary bird's-eye view 
of the Battle of Pinkie, exhibited by Mr I^ing 
to the meeting, represeuting the bridge with only 
two arches. 

In spring, 1851, Mr Moir delivered a course 
of Six Lectures at the Edinbuigh Philosophical 
Institution, on the Poetical Literature of tiie Past 
Half-Centuiy. My able friend, Dr Samuel Brown, 
the chemist, himself a brother lectnror at the 
Institution, gives me the following account of 
Moir's appearance in his new capacity ; — " I accom- 
panied Delta and the Directors of the Inatitutioa 
to the platform, on &e occasion of his first lecture. 
His welcome by one of the largest audiences ever 
gathered within the hall was hearty and long 
drawn out, there being many present who loved 
the sight of a man so dear as the author of 
' Casa Wappy ' and other familiar strains. Then 
the author of Jfanne Wauck was an object of 
kindly interest to hundreds who had never seen 
him before. He read his Lecture like a diffident 
person going ^trough a manuacript work in a com- 
pany of friends, without oratory, and without eSect 
at all commensurate with the quiet eloquence of the 
written discourse. Yet there was a sweet and 
strong charm in the whole a&ir, the very spirit of 
good-humour, simplicity, and manliness. It was 
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the preleotioQ of a ixao Britiali poet and & British 
gentleman. At the same time, the identical 
disDonne, nobly rendered by Wilson, would 
have told ten times aa well. The passagea his 
own manner was peculiarly suited to were those 
of ely humonr, which he gave with real zeet, 
chuoklii^; oyer them himself as he came upon 
them, and carrying the crowd away with him 
in his littie whirlpools of laughter. He concluded, 
as he began, somewhat abruptly. In short, he 
showed himself not an orator, but a poet; always 
remembering that, as a poet, he could not &il 
to display himself in the secondary character of 
an eloquent judge of poetry. If this distinction 
had been borne in mind, his Lectures would have 
been more aatis&ctory to those who demand too 
much of a man ; and, as it was, they were highly 
popular with the m^ority." 

Moir, at this time, was in a Teiy nervous and 
dehoate state of health i and his more intimate 
friends, who were aware of the &ct, and accom- 
panied him to the lecture-room, were not a little 
uneasy as to how he should get through bis task. 
Their fears, however, were disappointed. He 
gathered strength as the course proceeded, and, 
along with strength, confidence and ease ; and 
thou^ his power of popular delivery was not what 
it would have been, had he been in his usual good 
health, still the broad result, from matter and 
manner taken together, was amply sufficient. 
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Ueaen Blackwood heard the lectures delivered, and, 
estimating them highly, made arrangemente with 
the author for their immediate ptibhoation. Thia 
estimate was fully home out by the press and the 
public. A second edition of the volume has already 
been called for. 

It is somewhere remarked by Humboldt, that, 
under the eouthem hemisphere by night, you are 
struck with this peculiarity of the heavens, that the 
stars are very much in dusters, and that between 
these clusters are vast ebon belts of starless firma- 
ment. Similar is the general aspect of the literary 
heavens. Great men appear in clusters ; and wide 
and black are the intervening belts of time, starred 
with few or no luminariea of genius. The age of 
Periolee in Oreece showed us one of the most glo- 
rious clusters of great men in Art and literature. 
So did the Roman Augustan age. So did the age 
of the Uedici &mily in Italy. So did the age of 
Louis XIT. in France. So did the dose of the lost 
oentury in Germany. In our own ooimtry, multi- 
tudinous was the constellation of genius which 
glorified the time of £lizE^eth. The opening up 
of the treasures of the Scriptures to the renewed 
heart of reformed England j the spirit-stirring 
examples of martyrdom, and the heroic struggles of 
such men aa Luther, whose veiy words, to say 
nothing of his conduct, "were half-battles;" the 
discovery of the New World, with all its stupen- 
dous revelations, impressing Europe only the more 
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deeply that ita greatness was not yet taQ.j mea- 
Bored, and calling forth a spirit of enterprise corre- 
sponding witb the boundleBsnesB of its field; the 
knowledge of the wisdom of antiquity, now, for the 
first time, b^iiming to be genentlly disclosed to 
the modems by translations from the classics ; the 
cluTalrous loyalty which the ciroumatanoes of the 
Virgin Queen demanded on the part of her aul^eots, 
refined especially by the dangers which, as a Pro- 
testant princeea, she had undergone, and he^htened 
by the contrasted deliverance which her reign began 
to secnre to the new and widely-embraced &ith of the 
nation,— such were some of the remarkable influences 
which stamped the stamp of originality and greatneea 
on the Englishmen of Elieabetb's age, vigorons all 
of them as "g^ts refreshed with wine." There yiaa 
Bacon, i^ose " knowledge," to use his own ezpres- 
don, indeed was "power,"wh<ffie words were things — 
the seeds of modem wisdom — ^the tests of modem 
diasertationB — ^the rules of modern philosophy, 
stateemAnship, and general conduct ; the myriad- 
minded Shakspeare j Spenser, the greatest master 
in ancient or modern times of the difiusive pictmr- 
esque; Jonson'a learned sock; the vehement tread 
of Marlow's buskin, harrying by in his unhallowed 
lust of power; Fletcher, every flash of whom 
"sticks fiery o^" varying in his expression from 
the stately d^nnity of " The Two Noble Kinsmen " 
(be not hia brother Beaumont Csrgotten) to the lush 
sweetness of "The Faithful Shepherdess," mother 
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of " ComuB," and anon cryBtalliBed off into the sharp 
dear angles of the Attic salt j and there was Sidney, 
^le young in years hut old in &me, " whose life 
was a perfect poem ; " Baleigh, of fine and chivalrio 
presence, and in his attainments " a most uniTeraal 
man;" and "the rest" Thereigaof Queen Anne has 
often heen styled the British Augustan age, in virtue 
of the literature which distinguished it. The first 
half of the present century — now the bygone half — 
yields, in the power of British talent and genius, 
to no age of the world. The poetry of the era has 
been peculiarly abundant, varied, and vigorous. 
Over the vast field of this poetry, Uoir, with his 
lai^e-hearted sympathy, fine senmbilities, and sound 
judgment and taste, expatiate well. The general 
canons of criticism laid down are clear and just, 
and his estimates of the various poets of the age 
are upon the whole discriniinating and &ir. His 
exposition is often eloquent, always distinct, and 
always picturesque and lively. And thus has he 
added the reputation of a critic to his &me as a 
oovelist and poet. 

Our author's correspondence was now about to 
dose. The following are passages from some of 
his last letters : — To GsOBait Gilfillan, 28t& April 
1851. — " Very many thanks for your Bardt of the 
BiMe, which I yesterday for the second time made 
my Sunday reading. It is your best work, and is 
equally ertraordinary for its intellectual and its 
imaginative eneigy. Allow me to say that some- 
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times ite oontrasta and compariaona are not a litUo 
Btartling, and will appear most so to readers vho 
hare been aooustomed only to the tame prosaio 
level of our theoli^cal writers. My favoimte paB- 
aagee yesterday were tbe chapter on the character- 
istics of Hebrew Poetry, which overflows with 
eloquence; Hie passage, in that on the 'Poetry of 
Job, on the question, What is Truths {which is 
worthy of Jeremy Taylor); and the remarks on 
Poetry and Science, where you are at first favour- 
able, then antagonistic to my opinions. I was not 
aware, until after the publication of my Lectures, 
that Hugh Miller had some months ago devoted a 
paper in ITie WUneM to the sul^jeot ; and I doubt 
not, therefore, that he thinks he has a crow to 
pluck with me regarding it. I must still continue, 
however, to differ from you both, in so far as poetry 
prefers the tndefiiute to the distinct." To tht 
tame, \Wi. May. — "!No one can r^ret more than 
myself the omission of the name of Sydney Yendys 
from my Lectures. Notices, short of course, both 
of The Soman, and Taylor's Eve of tie Conquett, 
were written ; but not having been embodied in 
the maniiscript sent to preaa, the detached slips on 
which the remarks were written were accidentally 
omitted ; nor did I discover this until the print- 
ing was over, and the thing irremediable." To Mas 
Alezakdsb, 26t& May. — " That my opinions, as 
expressed in the last section of my Lectures on 
Poatryi may not find &vour in many eyes, I am 
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quite aware ; but regarding all m; tuneftil brethren 
I have viitten juet as I felt, and probably often 
ezToneonaly. I have had very pleasant letten 
regarding tJiem from Mr Uaoaulay, Profeeeor Wil- 
aon, Bany Cornwall, Charles Dickens, Thomas 
Aird, Professor Trench, George GilfiUan, and other 
lit«rary Mends, and the book is takii^ well with 
the public I trust that you continue stronger, 
and able to eiyoy alike the beauties of nature 
and the delights of intellectual intercourse in your 
neighbourhood. We have had rather a backward 
spring, but now everything is in great beauty ; 
the wheat is almost in ear, mint has been loi^; 
oalling out for lamb, asparagus is on the decline, 
and gooseberries exhibit themselves under canopies 
of pie-oiiet. I am glad to say that we are all 
welL Mis M. haa enjoyed better health during 
the two last than for many previous years. Eliza- 
beth is now the mother of two little danghtos, 
which make me alike r^oioe and momTi in the 
capacity of grandpapa. Robert is one of the house- 
surgeons to the Edinburgh RoyaJ Infirmary, and I 
hope, in the course of another year, when his age 
pemtits, will be able to take the degree of M.D. 
The other four girls and two boys are all getting on 
like olive plants, and form a pleasant circle round 
our daily table — overflowing with affection to us, 
and to one another. My only dread, in looking at 
them, is in case of anything occurring to myself or 
their mother. Although my removal might more 
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distinctly aud immediately interfere with their 
worldly comforts, that of the other would much 
more eerioudy, in reference to what John Enoz 
termed ' the godly upbringing.' " 

In July 1861 appeared the " Lament of Selim," 
Delta's last contribution to BladcwoocPt Magazine. 
From first to last, he contributed three himdred 
and seventy articles, in prose and Terse, to that 
periodical 



From notes supplied by Mr Moir's bmily, we 
get the following closer TJew of hia inner life : — 
His chief time for study was after the house was 
shut up for the night, and when all was quiet 
around him. He could then with some degree of 
comfort and satig&ction sit down in his library to 
read and write. Even then, however, from the 
uncertainties of his profession, he was nev^ alto-> 
gether sure of his own time. Often did he remark 
that, whether it was the contrariety of human 
nature, or his own peculiar sensitiveness to inter- 
ruption at such a time, he was moat liable to be 
broken in upon when he was most deeply engaged 
in writing. His professional duties were so har awing 
that they would have disheartened the most of men 
from engaging in literature ; but he liked literature 
too well to give it up entirely, and always seemed 
happiest when his mind was employed in it. He 
was often heard to say that he required more 
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Bleep than was geaeially allowed to mankind, 
Gonseqiiently he nerer vas an early riser. His 
frequent profeseional WOTk during the n^ht made 
Mm less so. Up to the year 1846, seven o'clock 
was his usual hour for rising. He liked breakfitat 
immediately, aud took it in his dreesing-gown 
and slippers, when professional avocations did 
not require haste. He then went again to his 
library, and did literary work until nine. There- 
after he dressed, and was ready for the bufdness of 
the day at half-past nine. From the year 1816, 
however, when he met with that unfortunate acci- 
dent, he seldom or never rose to break&st; his 
day's exertions were now so severe to him, and his 
nigbba were often bo sleepless, from pain in his 
limb, that he required this indulgence. He break- 
fested now at eight, and read his papers in bed ; 
then rose and dressed, and came down stairs to his 
day's labours so fresh and oheerfiil that those who 
knew the reatleBsness and suffering of Ms nights 
oould not but wonder to see Mm. The time when 
he had to write his Lectures on Poetry happened to 
be the season of the year when sickness of every 
kind is most common, so that, imtil ten or eleven 
o'clock at nig^t, he seldorn got pen put to paper. 
On going to Ms bed-room, sometimes at three in 
the morning, Ms mind was so engrossed with his 
subject that it used to be five and six o'clock 
before sleep would visit Mm. This, however, he 
never allowed to interfere with Ms break&st hour. 
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and his time for rising to begin his profeBsional 
duties. 

While still a very young man, Mr Moir joined 
t^e communion-table, and was never afterwards a 
season absent fixim it. He never thought he had 
spent any one day of his life well if he had not 
read a portion of Scripture ; and, on the Sabbath, 
he never read less than three chapters, either before 
leaving his room in the morning, or during the 
day. As a married man, and the head of a femily, 
he had &mily worship regularly once a-day. He 
was most strict in his observance of the Sabbath, 
making a point of being at church himself at least 
once a-day, and causing his &mily and his servants 
to attend both services. In the afternoon, between 
dinner and tea, he used to take his two youngest 
children, one on each knee, and tell them stories 
from the Bible. After tea, the elder children read 
aloud from the Scriptures, and he explained dif^- 
cultiee of meaning as they occurred. Their lessons 
in the Catechism and Psalm-book were also care- 
fully attended to. He was partial to some of the 
books of the Old Testament, especially the I^alms, 
and has often been observed quite overcome when 
any striking or affecting passage was read. 



Mr Charles Moir, the poet's brother, gives us the 
following memoranda: — "Having oooasionally staid 
at my brother's for a week at a time, I noticed 
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that he alwaj^ took books with him to read in bia 
carriage, when he had anj digtance to go. An 
hour or two in the aftemooii wu also, if poBsible, 
devoted to reading. By this means he left bimBelf 
more time for compoeition in the evening. Ailer 
dinner the younger children hung about his chair, 
their anns ronnd his neck, and be amused them 
with some funny story, or puzzled them with some 
curious 'guess.' The youngsters were then sent 
away, and the conversation took a more serious 
turn : new books were disousoed, new pEuntings 
and engravings were criticised, public afi&irs were 
touched on. He then went to bis library, and 
there wrote, unless called out profettnonally, until 
nine o'clock. At that hour precisely, the bell rung 
for family worship. This he conducted, with bis 
assembled household, in the most solemn and reve- 
rential manner. After supper, he usually took 
another hour or two at his desk before retiring to 
rest. 

- "David always appeared to me to be peculiarly a 
'home' man. Everything about bis home was 
dear to him. Without alluding to bis great love 
for his wife and children, bis house, his garden, 
nay, every tree in it, seemed to have for him an 
affectionate interest. The very gooseberry-bushes 
bad each its Uttle history. ' This one,' he would 
say to me, ' was planted by poor Charlie — all these 
smaller ones were slips taken from it; that one 
there was wee Willie's' — and so on — every spot 
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bearing Bome eecret charm for him, evdiy shrub 
and flower having ita own place in the home affec- 
tions ; they all < took root in love.' 

" In my brother's character I often noticed one 
failit^. When he saw anything in the conduct of 
any person that displeased him, or where there was 
on his own part a dislike, he was apt to eipresa 
himself &r too strongly — in a manner quite disprO' 
portioned, as I thought, to the nature of the 
offence. Counterbalancing this, however, was his 
eager and earnest desire to make immediate and 
ample reparation when he found that he had done 
the slightest injustice to any one ; and he did it in 
such a way that he generally bound the individnal 
more closely to h'"" than ever, — One more trait of 
his oharacter, and I have done : I mean his delist 
to serve others, whether by good word or deed. 
There was no end of his painstaking in trying to 
benefit a friend. Letters were written — personal 
application was made— no atone was left unturned, 
when the object wos good, and the person to be 
helped worthy. Unreservedly did he ask (or others 
what his sensitive nature would have shrunk from 
asking for himself or for any one of his own 

fnmil y " 
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CHAPTES III. 

LAET ILLFBSS, AITD DB&TH. 

Wk now go down toward the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. 

On the forenoon of Sabbath, the 22d of June 
18S1, Mr Moir, in dismounting from hie hoise at 
the door of a patient, accidentallj hurt hia weak 
limb, and gave himself a severe wrench in trying 
to save it. He suffered much pain in returning 
home ; neTertheless, he went to church in the 
afternoon, it being his tram to oSoiate aa elder at 
the plate. On getting back to hia house, he was 
obliged to go to bed. On Monday, he ventured 
out in his carriage to see a patient at Granton. 
Mrs Ifoir went with him. On his way home be 
spoke of the general state of hia health in a 
desponding manner, and said to her, " Catherine, 
I am resigned to the Almighty's will, whensoever 
it may please Him to call me. I have been trying, 
for some time past, to live every day aa if it were 
to be my last," On Tuesday he was very unwell. 
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and complained of severe paia all along bis leg. 
A Bwelling showed itaelf abore the hip-joint. It 
was eased by warm fotnentatiouB, and his relatives 
had hope that it was simply the efieot of a muscular 
strain. All the week he continued much in the 
same state, one while in bed, and another while 
going about his professional duties ; now pretty 
well and cheerfiil, now shivering in the midst of 
heat, sick and fiunt and depressed in spirit. A 
piece of plate was to be presented to Mr Beveridge, 
minister of Inveresk, by the people of hia parish 
and congregation, in testimony of their esteem and 
gratitude, and Mr Moir was named to deliver the 
address on making the presentation. This was a 
duty quit« to his mind and heart, and accordingly 
he dehvered an admirable address in the Town-hall, 
und^ the chainnanehip of the Provost of Mussel- 
burgh- Finding himself no better, he set out on 
Tuesday the let of July, with Mrs Moir and their 
little boy, John Wilson, to try what a short release 
from professional cares and change of scene might 
do for him. They made Ayr in the afternoon. All 
the night following, he wsa feverish and reetlees. A 
short drive on Wednesday, to show Mrs Moir and 
his son the cottage where Bums was bom, and the 
other objects of inter^t in that celebrated locality, 
was more than enough for him. On getting back 
to the inn be was seized with a violent spasm, and 
had nearly &llen. So much alarmed was his wife 
that she begged to have medicsl help for him ; but 
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he refuaed decisively: — " No, Catherine," he awd ; 
" if a doctor were here, he would order me to bed, 
and I should never rise again. Mj conatitution is 
inftVing a desperate effort to reheve itself ; but, lay 
me on a bed of ucknees, and It ib all over with me 
in this life. You must get me home to-morrow." 
During the night, however, he had some refreehii^ 
Bleep, and next day he rose so much recruited that 
he made up his mind to go on to Dumfriee in the 
afternoon. There he would spend Friday with a 
friend, and return home to Unsselburgh on Satur- 
day. 

The scene changcB to Dumfries. Towards nine 
o'clock on Thnisday evening, Mr Moir is walking 
gently down by the side of Uie Nith, a little below 
the town, with his wife and son, and myself, 
enjoying the varied beantieB of the place, in the 
richest light of a July snnset. "Oh me, there's 
that spasm again I" suddenly he eidatmed, press- 
ing his stomach with his hand ; and 1 saw hie &ce 
collapse, as if he had been struck through with a 
musket-ball. We retraced our steps, but very 
slowly, for his sufibring was great. With hia usual 
sensitiveness about having the attention of strangers 
drawn to him, he would not allow a chaise to be 
got ; but he was thankful to rest for a while on a 
stone seat at the head of one of the stairs in the 
Dock-wall " It will soon pass off," he said, " as it 
did at Ayr." It did not pass off) however, and we 
got him back to the King's Arms Inn with great 
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difficulty, and put to bed. Hia ddeat Bon, Mr 
Robert Moir, one of the houae-BurgeouB of the 
Edinbui;gh Bojal Infirmary, ha'mig taken preeage 
froni a note written to him by his mother from 
Ayr, was now come ; and Dr Blacklock was called 
in. They proceeded to treat the case as one of 
peritonitis. The symptoms became more alarming, 
and Dr Browne of the Crichton Institution, a per- 
Bonal friend of ISr Moir, was brought at midnight. 
He concurred with Dr Blacklock in thinking the 
patient in great danger, and young Moir went off 
to Edinburgh for Dr Christison. 

I bad retired during t^e application of leeobea j 
but Drs Blacklock and Browne came for me. Their 
patient, they said, was sinking &st, and they 
thought it was my duty to loee no time in making 
Mrs Moir aware of it. In the brief absence of the 
medical men, Mr Moir eaid to his wife — " Catherine, 
my honiB are numbered : I feel that I am not to 
be long with you. But do not let me distrees you, 
or I will Bay no more. Look at me, my wife, and 
see I am perfectly resigned to the will of an All-wise 
Providence. Have faith : Ood will protect you and 
our children." He then calmly explained his wishes 
regarding his sons, and how the fiunily were to be 
provided fbr. By this time the medical men and 
myself were back to the inn, and, wliile they took 
chai^ of their patient, I did my heavy-hearted 
message to hia bithful wife. I was then allowed to 
see Mr Moir. " I am going to die," he said, as he 
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shook me by the hand, " but I am qtiite resigned — 
quite resigned. I have contemplated thia for some 
time back." 

In the forenoon I was again permitted to see 
him. He had rallied wonderfully. Hia Moir 
and I sponged his arms and hands, in order to cool 
and soothe him. " Come," said I, " I know where 
the true seat of refreshment lies : bend your arm — 
80 j" and, holding the sponge high, I rained the 
water with a long fall down into the hollow of hia 
arm. He sighed with pleasure. His eye was hea^y 
with opium ; but a touch of gentle humour l^hted 
it up, as he said to me, (with a peculiar protracted 
emphasis on the " Ah 1 " espresBiTe of half-quizzical 
wonder,) "Ah ! you do it on scientific principlea." 

Dum&ieis was full of mournful anxiety and in- 
quiries when it became known, as it Tcry soon did, 
that Delta was lying so ill amongst us ; and the 
medical men were all on the alert to lend help, if 
necessary. Dr William Scott Tolunteered to reliere 
Dt Blacklook the following night, and administer 
the opiates. I asked Mr Moir if he had no objeo- 
tion to this. He seemed unwilling to give so much 
trouble ; but I said to him there was not one of all. 
hia profeBsional brethren in Dumfiies but would be 
thankM to spring forward to his help. The tear 
started in his eye, and his voice faltered, as he 
replied, — " What am I, poor sinner, that everybody 
should be so kind to me I" Br Scott's service 
was accepted aocordii^ly. Dr Christison was now 
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come ; and, after a conaultation, some hope iraa 
entertaised. 

To the poor patient, however, the night was a 
restless one; and on Satordaj moming he was 
ezhauBted and weak. Dr Scott of Miiaselbiu^h, 
his partner and son-in-law, had oome dviring the 
n^ht, stayed two or three hours with him, and 
gone off with Dr Christison early in the morning. 
His daughter, Mis Scott, was also come ; and she 
remained with him to the last. His younger daugh' 
ters, Catherine and Anne Mary, arrived with their 
uncle, Mr Charles Moir, and the Rev. Mr Bereridge 
of Inveresk. By and by hia friend, Mr John 
Blackwood of Edinburgh, came also. His moming 
and the early part of liis forenoon were spent in 
the sacred privacies of &mily love, he himself pray- 
ii^ with his wife and children, and Mrs Scott 
readily to him from the Bible. Mr Beveridge's 
visit was peculiarly acceptable. With him he 
joined in religious duties in seren^t calmnesB of 
mind, repeatedly expressing perfect resignation 
to the will of God ; and ho composed did he con- 
tinue throughout the forenoon — so peaceful, so 
happy — and with so much of his usual tone and 
look did he say at parting, " I am delighted to have 
seen you to-day," that his pastor went away at noon 
with the hope that the dai^er was over. 

In the afternoon Mr Moir became more resUees 
than ever, and complained of a pain on one side, _ 
BO agonising that he durst not draw his breath A 
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mustard blister was applied, and gave him a littte 
relief. But a deep unking was now vimble. Hr 
Blackwood and I were hastily Bummoned. On 
entering his chamber, I saw that Death was there. 
The dyii^- man's brotlier and his children were on 
his left, hanging about him j on his right was his 
wife, true to her sleepless watoh of lore, and he 
was patting her on the cheek and chin, fkintly 
exclaiming, "My wife!" His eye was ghudng 
&st; but he saw Mr Blackwood and myself and 
beckoned us to draw near. He took me by the 
band, and bade me &rewell. I could only say to 
him, as I bent over him, " Our Blessed Lord will 
take care of you." He pressed my hand fervently, 
in token of his faith and hope. Then upon my 
head he laid his right hand, and gare me his bless- 
ing, his hand rising and &lling at erery clause of 
the blessing, as he pronounced it with a solemnity 
and fulness which I am not likely to foiget. Of 
Mr Blackwood, he inquired after the health of one 
of his brothers who had been unwell, and espreased 
himself thankful on learning that he was better. 
He then gave Mr Blaokwood his blessing also, and 
bade him fiirewell for time. After renewed expres- 
sions of affection to his brother and &mily, now 
putting his hand upon the heads of his children, 
and now upon the head of his wife, he prayed his 
blessing on his little ones at home, "Jeanie, and 
Emy, and Osy " — ao he fondly styled them — and 
on his other brother, and all his absent fnenda ; 
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and he speciall; b^ged bia daughter Elizabeth to 
convey hia blessing to har husband, who as a 
partner had giron him the greatest aatia^tion and 
comfort, and had proved himself a most worthy 
soQ-in-law. " And now may the Lord my God," 
tiiUB be prayed aloud, naming every syllable with a 
long-drawn-out solemnity, "not separate between 
my soul and my body, till He baa made a final and 
eternal separation between my soul and sin: for 
ihe sake of my Redeemer ! " His sufferings became 
more and more severe. Dr Browne and Dr Black- 
lock, who had been to him tike brothers, did evei;- 
tbing in their power to alleviate them, administer- 
ing a little chlorofcam internally &nm time to time. 
Uoet thankfully did he bless them for their kind- 
ness. He died at two o'clock on Sabbath morning, 
the 6th of July. 

At the request of the inhabitants of Musselburgh, 
the fimeral was a public ona A special meeting of 
tbe Town Council had been held, when it was 
resolved to attend in a body; and they instructed 
their clerk to address a letter of condolence to the 
bereaved &mily. The funeral took place on Thurs- 
day tbe 10th of July. It was attended by upwards 
of four bimdred people. During the procession to 
the churchyard of Inveresk, tbe shops of the 
town were all shut, and the bells tolled mourn- 
fully. The procession was beaded by the Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Councillors of Musselburgh, 
and tbe Kirk-Sesuon of Inveresk. In tbe body of 
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the prooeemon, besides the immediate relatives and 
Menda of the deceased, were the Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal Lee; ProfeBsora Wilson, Aliaon, Christison, 
and Ajtoun; many of the clergy of Edinburgh, 
Uusselburgb, and the country round; the Hon. 
Mr Coventry J Meesn Blackwood ; Sheriff Ch>rdonj 
Mr Robert Chambers; Mr Gordon, of the Church 
of Scotland's Education Committee; Mr Hug^ 
Miller; Dr Jamee Simsonj and other eminent 
men of the city and neighbourhood. 

And there, in the quiet churchyard of lavereek, 
sleeps the dust ,of David Macbeth Moir, with the 
dust of his three little boys, whom he loved so 
dearly, and lamented so touohingly. 

" The gtory dies not, and the grief is paat." 
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CIAPIEE IT. 



CHARACTER. 

Delta was tall, well formed, and erect. The de- 
Telopment of Mb head waa Bot peculiar in any way, 
but good upon the whole ; and be carried it with a 
manly elevation. His hair waa light, almost inclined 
to be sandy; and he usnally wore it short. His 
features were regular and handsome; but be had 
rather too much colour, not in the cheeks merely, 
but diffused over the whole &De. His eyes were 
grey-blue, mild withal, but ready to twinkle sharp. 
When the sense of the ludicrous was full upon 
him, he had a way of raising bis eyebrows, aa 
people do in wonder; and there was a moist con- 
fused ferment in his eyes, glaring in the very riot 
and deliritmi of over-boiling fiui. This was one of 
the strongest expressions of bis nature ; but, with 
the high moral powers ever watchful and dominant 
to chasten and subdue, it was not much indulged 
in. His usual tone of voice had a considerate kind- 
liness in it, which was very pleasant to the ear. 



In the way of beating down eiousea, in order to 
have the Tiait of a friend prolonged, he was qoite 
old&shioited in his overbearing cordiaJity. 

With theee few remarks on Moir's personal ap- 
peEtrancs and manner, the office of hia biographer, 
strictly speaking, ceases. His character ought to 
stand developed in the preceding pages. At all 
events, I am little disposed to sit in critical 
judgment, and pronounce a general verdict on any 
brother mortal. Still, it may be profitable for 
biographer and reader to take note together of 
some of the master features in the delineation before 
them. 

Physic, like Law, is a jealous wife, and aufl^rs no 
dalliance with the Muses. Well balanced, therefore, 
must that man's mind be, sound his self-regulating 
judgment, severe his subordinating self-denial, 
sleepless his industry, who can achieve medical 
success and literary success at one and the same 
time. Such a man was Macbeth Moir. He won 
his professional way, in spite of the common dis- 
trust of the literary character, with no advantage 
of birth or fortune to help him — in his native place, 
too, where, proverbially, a prophet has no honour. 
A man of conduct he must have been, in the 
largest sense of that term. " It is a great compli- 
ment, both to yourself," says William Howitt, in a 
letter to Delta in 1838, "and the people you live 
amongst, that literature is not made to punish yon 
in yotu- profession. All medical men are terribly 
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afeud of having a literary character, or of writing 
at all, except on some single profefaional subject. 
Your example proves that medical men may be 
devoted to their profeBsional duties as well as dis- 
tinguished in literature, and that there may be a 
public wise enough to see that." Let general 
society take the lesson ; and let yoimg men espe- 
olally, if they find themselvea ambitious of the 
double distinction which Delta cairied off, be well 
aware that itis a difficult and rare one, and leam 
trom faim how to win it. 

Moir's nature and life vere simple, clear, and 
practical. Speculative and theoretical people found 
no &TDur in his eyes ; the mystic and his mysticism 
he could not away with, A grave sense of the 
responsibility and the dignity of duty, a spirit of 
cheerful alacrity in discbai^ng it, and principle to 
peisevere to the end, were leading qualities of the 
man. All this we find in his history. 

" The amiable Delta " has been a common phrase 
for a seri^ of years. Let the phrase have its just 
meaning, and it is a good one. It were a grievous 
mistake, however, to suppose that Moir was a mere 
soft-eyed sentimentalist. The record of his life 
J^ells otherwise. In his resentment he could, at 
times, be even unreasDuably sharp. At all times 
be could be angry, when it was well for him to be 
angry; and his anger could deepen and darken into 
indignation. The natural rule and measure of his 
spirit, however, vas to be kind and brotherly, not 
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in temper merely, but in active service of help. 
In the " quarrele of authoiB," alike from his native 
dispoBition, and his law of self-rcapoct, he never 
mixed; and throu^out the wide "republic of 
letters " no man envied him, oil men loved him. 
Gait aud Macnish, Dickene and Hood, gave him the 
confidence of their hearts. Jeffrey regretted that 
he had not known him longer. Wilaon bowed his 
manly head, laden with sorrow, over his closing 
grave. " A fine melodious nature," said Carlyle of 
him, when he heard of his death. " Well, he has 
lived and died in honour," wrote QilfiUan to me, 
on the same sad occasion : " Peace be to his fine 
and holy dust ! How I regret that I never met 
with him ! Yet it is very pleasing for me now to 
remember that we were on terms of good-will and 
friendship ere he went his eternal way." " We take 
&reweU," says the beautiful tribute to his memory 
in BlaekuKXxS* Magazine, "at the gentlest and 
kindest being, of the most true and single-hearted 
man, that we may ever hope to meet with in the 
course of this earthly pilgrimage." 

Professional reputation is a desirable thing, and 
literary honour is not to be despised; but all dis- 
tinctions fade away as comparatively cheap, to 
those who had the privilege of knowing Mr Moir 
in " the mild mtyesty of private life." Constituted 
and composed of so many harmonious excellencies, 
the Christian gentleman, in the bosom of iiis beau- 
tiful family, was the consummation of them all. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Whes Moir complained to me, after hia severe 
ftcddent in ISid, that be was a good deal depressed 
in spirit, I advised him, by way of gentle and 
pleasant recreation, to be preparing a general edi- 
tion of his poetry for ultimate publication. Some 
months thereafber he told me that he had set about 
it, selecting and revising such pieces as he thought 
had "a chance of living" when he himself was 
gone. After his death, it was discovered that he 
had made but little progress. Probably he found 
a difficult task in what I had recommended as a 
recreation, gentle and pleasant. So hurriedly, in his 
snatches of leisure, had he written for the periodi- 
cals, that, beffldes issuing much slight imperfect 
matter, he had in his better poems repeated him- 
self to a great extent. To publish the whole even 
of these better poema together, was out of the 
question — for, when a man has said a thing dis- 
tinctly and well once, why say it again) and to 
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r^ect good pieces, merely becauee they vere very 
like other good ones that he bad ^tten, reqmred 
a degree of Belf-deuial such as few poets are 
mastera of. 

To execute the selection and publication which 
Delta himaelf did not live to accomplish, became 
the natural dedre of his Telatives and literary 
irieEtds ; and, at their special request, I undertook 
the office. Profeesor Wilson had given it to me as 
his judgment, that the selection should be a narrow 
and Hevere one. It has been made on the following 
fiye-fold principle : — In the first place. Delta's own 
exquisite selection of 1843, comprising "Domestic 
VeiBes" aad "Elegiac Effusions," has not been 
touched : it leads off our poetical publication. In 
the second place, all decidedly inferior matter, and 
all slight hasty sketches, witb touches of good 
poetry in them, but yet not poems, properly so 
called, have been set aside as inadmissible. From 
Idoii'B hurried life, and tliat longing for present 
publication, overmastering a patient regard and 
provitdon for the nobler praise of futurity, which 
was a future of his character, his orade pieces are 
fiir too nnmerous. In the third place, poems of 
tolerable merit, superseded, however, by after poems, 
finished and fine, which have obviously taken birth 
and shape &om the inferior predecessors, have also 
been set aside. This, too, ia a pretty numerous 
class. In the Qenevieiit volume, for instance, I had 
marked for adoption a very fiiir sketch, entitled 
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" Solitude ; " bat a closer reviBion showed me that 
it was the mere rudimentary literal body from 
whioh was afterwards formed Delta's highest imagi- 
natiTe piece, "The Deserted Churchyard." How 
fortunate for an author's fame, when he does not 
publish such first Bubatances at all, but lets them 
dwell in his own mind till the literal is slowly 
oryBtalliaed into the ideal; and how much after- 
regret does he miss I Save for such critical instmo- 
tion as we are here drawing from it, the poem of 
" Solitude " is now useleea : I would no more 
think of pubhshing it in the same selection with 
" The Deserted Churchyard " than I would of pre- 
senting a bit of haJf-crystallised carbon side by 
nde with " The Mountain of Ldght." Contrary to 
rigour, however, in this third rule of selection, I 
have admitted "Winter Wild," though it is obvi- 
onaly but the first oast of " The Snow," which is 
later and better : I had some hesitation about it ; 
but both the poema are so very picturesque, that I 
have not pushed the principle. In the fourth place, 
of dozens of poems equally good, but all of pre- 
cisely the same strain of sentiment, moumAilly 
reverting to the happy days of boyhood, wailing 
for desolate and disconsolate love, or symbolimng 
man's &ding life by the decay of the year, all 
I could reasonably do was to admit two or three 
of the best. Scattered over the periodical pubhca- 
tions of thirty years, such iterations mi(^t be 
borne with, thon|^ not worthy of a poet hke 
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Delta; but brought into one ooUection, they 
could onlj tire the reader. In the fifth place, 
some long pieces, put together without aymmetry, 
onmbrouB and ineffective, and at all events nseless 
without the sternest reconstruction, have been kept 
back. 

In Delta's earlier straina there are generally 
&ncy, and feeling, and muBical rythm, but not 
much thought. His love of poetry, however, 
never suffered abatement, and, as "a maker," he 
was improving to the very last. To unfiided 
freshness of heart he was adding riper thought: 
such was one of the prime blessingB of his pure 
nature and life. Keserve and patience were what 
he wanted in order to be a greater name in 
song than he ia ; but let us bo br for this blame 
his profession, which gave him no hope of a 
continuity of time at his disposal Had he had 
more leisure, instead of writing more verse, he 
would have written le«. 

With all these drawbacks, it is a great thing 
to present to the public such a body of poetry 
as the foUowing — in extent so large, and of so 
high a value. 

Tha great poets of old, of whom Homer and 
"^rgil are worthy representatives, atill keep the 
World of Letters rig^t by common senae and 
common feelii^. " Prose run mad," and Prose 
on all manner of stilts, and Prose masquerading 
under all the obscurities of mysticism, hoa outgone 
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even the most furioiiB exaggerations of Xeree in 
distorting eras of literature. But eye the common 
sense of Homer and Viigil reassert their supre- 
macy, and the great soul of the Liteiaiy Woiid 
is kept right. Thanks to Shakspeare for the same 
sort of general service. In all the wildest imagiua- 
tire flights of his " Tempest " and " Midsummer 
Ni^t's Dream," for instance, not the slightest 
Tail of mysticism or obscurity interposes betwixt 
his meanii^ and the soul of tus reader. All 
honotir, then, to common sense, as the foundation, 
not only of the practical business of life, but 
of the most ideal poetry itself Poetry mnat be 
more than common sense, bat it must be that 
at least. Moir's whole structure of character, 
genius, and authorship, rests on this sure founda- 
tion. Qood sound sense, and umple healthy feel' 
ing, ezdted and exalted though these may be, 
never &il him. He draws from nature, and from 
himself direct. The movement of hia mind is 
his own J it is never mistaken for another man's. 
Many of his poems, too, have all the vitahty 
of the earnest and the actual, having sprung 
forth from the heated nidnt of his daily practical 
spirit. He wrote his bold " Shadow of a Truth," 
for instance, to help his other determined efibrts 
against Catholic Emancipation. " The Fowler " 
is the genuine, vivid reproduction of an actual 
incident in his boyhood — an incident so deeply 
impressed upon his mind and heart, as to have 
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kept hJTn all his days thereafter from taking 
the life of bird or beaet : had he " shot the 
albatross," not more coiild he have been fri^tened 
from fiiture cruelty. Such poems ae these hare 
a life of life as real as any of the poems of 
Bums. 

In our author's varied verse we find descriptive 
power, &ncy delicate and gracefiil, picturesquenesa 
and imaginative grandeur, holy beauty, pensive 
tenderness, heart-mibdning pathos. 

As a sample of Moir's descriptive power, take 
the morning scene by the sea, in the poem of 
" The Fowler " just alluded to. Desolate, spectral, 
drear, the scene is a most impressive one. 

And thus dips Delta his forefinger in dew, and, 
stooping down to the spangled meadow, limT^ us 
off the fresh morning in a few hght touchea : — 

"*Twa3 the flush of dawn; on tJie dewy lawn ' 
Shone out the purpling day ; 
The lark on high sang down from the sky, 
The thrush from the chestnut gpniy ; 
On the lakelet blue the water-coot 
Oared forth with her lable young ; 
While at ite edge, fivm reed and sedge, 
The fisher-hem upepnuiff ; 
In peacefU pride, 1^ Esk'i green aide. 
The sby deer strayed through BoBlin glen ; 
And the hill-fox to the Roman oamp 
Stole up from Hawthomden." 

How soft and clear this little bit of pEunting ! 
CampbeU's rapid sketch of the morning, in " Ger- 
trude of Wyoming," ia scarcely finer. True to 
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hiB stealthy, momentary, morning appearances, the 
fox is in both of them. 
Here is another sweet image of the siunmer 

morning : — 

" The aualiat stood amidat the topmost boughs 
Of ths tall tree, hia vhite-ringed neck aslant, 
Down through the laavea to lee hia brooding mate." 

A common writer would have given us the cushat 
as tUtinff on the top of the tree. The poet knows 
better : true to nature in a minute but peculiar 
oharacteiiBtic, his cushat " ttood" and not on the 
top, bnt " amidst the topmost bou^s." 

Once upon a time, when I was fishing on the 
Tweed, between Old Melrose and Drybnrgh, I 
saw, after a thunder-storm, a slip of dewy sunlight 
streaming down through a wild-rose bush, on the 
bank, all a-blush with roses. I thought it the 
sweetest sight I had ever seen in nature. Some 
years afterwards, I lighted on "The Eglantine," 
by Delta, in Blaekwooits Magazine, and came to 
the following lovely linea : — 

" At length the rest battalia cleared awaj — 
The tempest-cloven clouds ; and sodden fell 
A streak of joyful sunshine ; ona bush 
Of wild-rose fell ita boauty. All wee dark 
Around it still, and dismal ; but the beam 
(Idke Hope sent down to re-Ulame Despair) 
Burned on the bush, displa;^iig erery leaf. 
And bud, and blovDm, with such perfeot light 
And exquisite splendour, that anas then my heart 
Hath deemed it Nature's IkTonrite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, but that Uiought recun. 
And memortee of Oie bypaat, lad and sweet." 
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" What !" I exclaimed, " has our triangular friend 
really got hold of my rose-bush t" So fine-eyed 
was Delta to all the physiogDomica of lilother 
Earth and the Seasons. 

And young of heart was he to the last. The 
beet of his " Poems on Flowers," that charmii^ 
parterre in the Garden of Poeey here laid out 
to the public, were his latest productions. Oraoe- 
ful and beautiful exceedingly, " The Birth of the 
Flowers " is one of Delta's masterpieces. The 
Oenius of the Air is thus delicately touched off: — 

" Eye could not gaze on atutpe k> bright, 
WUnh from its atmosphere of lights 
And love, and beauty, abed oronnd. 
From evory winnow of bor wiag), 
Upon tbe Minting air perfumes 
Sweater than Tbou^ht'e itaagiaings ; 
And at each silent bend of grace, 
The Dreamer's raptured eye oonld trace 
(For richer than the peacock's plnmea) 
A rainbow shadow on the ground, 
As if ftom out Elyfflum'a bowers, 
From brightest gold to deepest bloe. 
Blossoms of every form and hue 
Had bllen to earth in radiant Bhowers. 
Vainly woold human words oonvey 
SpiritoaJ music, or porbuy 
Berapliic loielinesa — the grace 
Fbwing like glory ftvm that face,— 
Which, as 'twas aald of Una's, made. 
Where'er the Bnless virgin strayed, 
A sunahine in the shady place. 
The snowdrop was ber brow ; the rose 
Her cheek ; her olear, ^lU, geutle eye 
The Tiolet, in its deepest dye ; 
The lily of the Nile her noBO ; 
Before the crimson of hor hps 

waned in dim eolipee ; 
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And downward o'er her sboulden, white 
Ail Sharon's rose in HiUest blow. 
Her floating tressea took deliglit 
To curl in hjBcinthine Bow. 
Her Tastore aeemed as from the Uooms 
Of all tha circliag saBBons m>T^ 
With magio warp, in fairy looms. 
And tiaued witii the woof o( Ioto." 

The birth of the universal Daisy might toach the 
ghost of Chaucer with delight : — 

" First heavenward, with refUgaat Bmila, 
She glanced, then earthward turaad ; the while 
From oat her 1^ she scattered nmnd 
Its riohes of all acenta and hues-' 
Scarleta and sa&ODB, pinki and Una, 
And sowed with living gems the ground. 
The rose to eastern plains she gave ; 
The lil; to the western wave ; 
The violet to the sonth ; and forth 
The thistle to tiie hardy north. 
Then, in triumphant ecstasy, 
Olanoing acro« wide earth her eye. 
She flung abroad her arms in air. 
And daisies sprung up everywhere I " 

But we have another full tribute to the Daisy in 
this rich field-plot of &acy ground. Honour to the 
" Gold-headed Cane : " two of the finest poems on 
the Dai^, since Chaucer's many exquisite touches of 
affection for the flower, are by Dr Mason Good and 
Dr Moir of Uuaselbui^h. 

And now for picturesquenesa : — In Ha combination 
of the literal graphic and the graphic ima^native, 
" The Old Seaport " ia a firBt-rate piece. The dim 
old port itself, with its sombre sea and sky, is a bit 
of daguerreotype — desolate, dugty, grey. Imagina- 
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tion, by simple natural links of asBociation, glances 
over &r seas and into foreign lands. And then we 
are recalled to the old seaport, and the piece is 
cl<ned — round and complete. What an immense 
power Poetry has beyond Ptdnting in such matters ! 
Hosts of artists could do us the old town itself 
admirably on canvas ; but our poet's imaginative 
bringing-in of foreign scenes and perils, by rapid 
touches, lies beyond the feculty of the brush. 

In the " Stanzas for the Bums Festival " we have 
burly picturesque power, intertiasued with generous 
appreciation, and all the moral softnesses of charity 
and lore. It is one of Delta's best pieces. 

"The Deserted Churchyard" has already been 
specially named. In its ideal abstractions and 
solemn imagery it is worthy of Collins. 

In all the poetry of true love there is nothing 
more affectionately tender than " Mine Own." 
The very soul of voluptuous tenderness breathes 
throu^ « The Soi^ of the South." What cheer- 
ful tenderness in " The Highlander's Betum I " 
What homely touching tendemess in the " Rustic 
Lad's lament in tlie Town ! " What downcast 
pensive tendemess, what holy beauty, in "The 
Cootadina" — who might have been the mother of 
our Saviour ! 

And now for the rarest of all poetic merit — 
heart-subduing pathos. The "Domestic Verses" 
themselves are a complete "Worship of Sorrow." 
The simple, sobbing, wailing pathos of " Casa 
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Wappj" has drawn more tetuv of mothers than any 
other dii^ of ovir day. Poem we are loth to call 
it : such things are not made by the bnuu : they 
are the apilth of the human heart — that wonderful 
fountain, fed from the living veins of Heaven, and 
welling over. DauaS and her babe in the little 
ark, on the midnight waste of waters, and all the 
other " scrolls" of " the tender-hearted, pure Simon- 
ides," yield and do obeisance to " Casa Wappy." 
Tears are the truest of critios. What need of farther 
exposition? Justly did the late Lord Jeffrey, 
writing to Moir, say of the " Domestic Versee" — 
" I cannot resist the impulse of thanking you, with 
all my heart, for the deep gratification you have 
afforded me, and the soothing, and, I hope, battering 
emotions which you have excited. I am sure that 
what you have written is more genuine pathos than 
anything almost I have ever read in verse, and is 
80 tender and true, so sweet and natural, as to 
make all lower recommendations indifferent." 

In the great company of our Scottish Masters of 
Song — Dnnbar, Douglas, Lindsay, Buchanan, 
Drummond, Thomson, Ramsay, Fergusson, Arm- 
strong, Seattle, Home, Blair, Bums, Scott, Leyden, 
Grahame, Campbell, Wilson, Hogg, Cunningham, 
Pollok, Motherwell, Tennant, and the rest — Moir 
now takes his honoured place. 

" For this man bean an averlaating nama." 
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In the Cbai«h]rard at InvereA there U a rimple Tomb- 
stoae, to which all the foUowing little Poenu, UTe the' 

first and the Bonnete, bear reference. It is inscribed aa 



le kingdom oF bcATen- — Mat 
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SONNETS 

ON THE SCENERY OF THE TWEED; 



As we had been in heart, now link'd in hand, 
Qreea Learmontb and the Cheviots left behind. 
Homeward 'twas onre by pastoral Tweed to wind, 
Through the Arcadia of the Border-land : 
Vainly would words portray my feelings, when 
(A dreary chasm of separation past) 
Fata gave thee to my vacant arms at last. 
And made me the most happy man of men. 
Accept these trifles, lovely and beloved, 
And haply, in the days of future years. 
While the hi past to memory reappears. 
Thou may'st retrace these tablets, not unmoved, 
Catherine ! whrae holy constancy was proved 
By all that deepest tries, and most endears. 
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WA.be CA.STLE. 

Ehbuw of Btrength, wiu:ch time hatli quite subdued. 

Scarcely on thy green mount tlie ^e may trace 

Thoee girdii^ walls which made tliee once a place 

Of succour, in old days of deadly feud. 

Ye§ I thou wert once the Sootcli marauder's dread ; 

And vainly did tlie Bosbui^h shafts assail 

Thy moated towers, &om which they fell like hail ; 

While waved Northumbria's pennon o'er thy head.^ 

Thou wert the work of man, and ho hast pasa'd 

Like those who piled thee ; hut the features atill 

Of steadfast Nature all unchanged renuun ; 

Still Cheviot listens to the uorthem blast, 

And the blue Tweed winds murmuring round thy hill; 

While Caiham whispers of the slaughter'd Dane.* 
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DBTBUBOH ABBET. 

Bene&th, Tweed mtirmur'd 'mid the forests green : 

And throti^ th; beech-tree and labomum bouglu, 

A solemn ruin, lovelj in repoee, 

Dijbui^Ii 1 thine ivy'd walla were greyly seen : 

Thy court is now a garden, where the flowere 

Expand in silent beauty, aad the bird, 

Hitting &om arch to arch, alone is heard 

To cheer with song the melancholy bowers. 

Yet did a solemn pleasure fill the soul, 

As through thy shadowy cloistral cells we trode. 

To think, hoar pile 1 that onoe thou wert the abode 

Of men, who could to solitude control 

Their hopes — ^yea t from Ambition's pathways stole. 

To give tbeir whole lives blamelessly to God ! ' 
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UOMEHTIO TEH8EB 



MELBOSE ABBEY. 



SuuuBR was <m thee — the meridian li^t^ 

And, as we wander'd throngli thy columa'd aisles, 

Deck'd all thy hoar magnificence vith smiles, 

Making the nigged soft, the gloomy bright. 

Nor was reflection from us far apart, 

As clomb our steps thy lone and lofty stair. 

Til], gain'd the summit, tick'd in silent air 

Thine ancient clock, as 'twere thy throbbing heart 

Uonastic grandeur and baronial pride 

Subdued — the former half, the latter quite. 

Pile of king David 1 to thine altar's ute. 

Full many a footstep guides, and long shall guide ; 

Whffl* they repose, who met not, save in fight — 

And Dou^as sleeps with Evers, side by rade !* 
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somnrrs on thb bobnxrt of the twebd 



ABBOTSFOED. 

The calm of evening o'er the dark pine-wood 

Lay wiik an aureate glow, as we explored 

Thy olasdc preuncte, hallow'd Abbotsfbrd ! 

And at thy porch in admiration stood : 

We felt thoa wert the work, th' abode of TTim 

Whose feme hath shed a lustre on our age, 

The mightieBt of the mighty ! — o'er whose page 

Thousands shall hang, until Time's eye grow dim ; 

And then we thought, when shall have pae^d away 

The millioDB now pursuing life's career, 

And Scott himself is dust, how, lingering here, 

Pi^rims from all the lands of earth shall stray 

Amid thy cherish'd ruins, and survey 

The scenes around, with reverential fear 1 ' 
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NIDPATH CASILE. 

Sterh, ragged pile ! thy scowl recalls the dajB 
Of foray and of feud, vhea, long ago, 
Homes were thought wordiy of reproach or praise 
Only as yielding saf^^uards from the foe : 
Over thy gateways the armorial arms 
Proclaim of doughty Douglases, who held 
Thy towers against the foe, and thence repeU'd 
Oft, after efforts vain, invasion's harms. 
Eve dimm'd iho hilla, as, by the Tweed below. 
We sat where onee thy blossomy orchards smiled, 
And yet where many an apple-tree grows wild, 
Listening the blackbird, and the river's flow ; 
While, high between us and the sunset glow, 
Thy giant walls seem'd piotureBquely piled.^ 
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" THE BUSH ABOON TEAQUAIB. 

Aa speaks the aea-Bhell from the window-Bill 

Of cottagd-home, tar inland, to the sool 

Of tiie bronzed veteran, till he heara the roll 

Of ocean 'mid its islands chafing stall ; 

As speaks Qie love-gift to the lonely heart 

Of her, whose hopes are buried in the grave 

Of him, whom tears, prayer, pasfdon oould not sav^ 

And Fate but link'd, that Death might tear apart^ — 

So speaks the ancient melody of thee, 

Qieon " Bnsh aboon Traquair," that from the steep 

Cerhang'st the Tweed — until, mayhap a&r. 

In realms beyond the separating sea, 

The plaided Exile, 'neath the Evening Star, 

Thinking of Scotland, scarce forbears to weep ! ' 
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D0UE8T1C ^w^ftw^ 



MY INTAOT DAUGHTEK, E. C. M. 



These is no sound upon the night, 
As by the shaded lamp I trace. 

My babe, ia smiling beauty bright, 
Tbo changes of thy sleeping face. 



Hallow'd to ua shall be the hour, 

Yea,, sacred through all time to come. 

Which gave us thee, a living flower, 
To bless and beautify our home. 



Thy presence is a charm, which wakes 
A new creation to my sight ; 

Qiyes life another hue, and makes 
The wither'd green, the &ded bright. 
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TO MT IHFAST DACQH1 



Pure as a lily of the brook, 

Heaven's signet on thy forehead lies, 
And Heaven is read in every look. 

My DaTighter, of thy soft blue eyes ! 



In sleep thy gentle ^irit seems 
To some bri^t realm to wander back j 

And seraphs, mingling with thy dreams, 
Allure thee to their ahining track. 



Already, like a vernal flower, 
I Bee thee opening to the %ht, 

And day by day, and hoiir by hour, 
Becoming more divinely bright 



Yet in my gladness stirs a sigh, 
Even for the blessing of thy birth. 

Knowing how ttinn and sorrows try 
Mankind, and darken o'er the earth. 



Ah t little dost thou w6eu, my child. 
The dangers of the way before ; 

How rocks in every path are piled, 
Which few, unharm'd, can clamber o'er. 
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Sweet bad of beauty ! how wilt thou 
Endure Hie bitter tempest's Btrife ) 

Shall fJij blue ejee be dimtn'd, thy brov 
Indented by the cares of life 1 



If years are destined thine, alas! 

It may be — ah ! it must be so : 
For all that live and breathe, the glaBS 

Whioh must be quaS'd, is dmg^d with woe. 



Tet, could a Father's prayers avail, 
So calm thy akies of life ahould be, 

That thou should'st glide beneath the Bail 
Of virtue tm a stormleaB sea : 



And ever on thy thon^ta, my ohild. 
This sacred truth should be impress'd— 

Grief clouds the soul to dn beguil'd ; 
Who liveth best, God loveth best i 



Across thy path Rehgion's star 
Should ever shed its healing ray, 

To lead thee from this world's vain jar. 
To soenea of peace and purer day. 
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TO MT INFANT DAUOBTBR 



Shun Vice — the breath of her abode 
Ib poison'd, though with roses Btrewn— 

And cling to Virtue ; thou|;h the road 
Be thorny, boldly travel on. 



Tee ; travel on — nor turn tliee round, 
Thoi^h dark the way and deep the shade ; 

Till on that Bhore thy feet be found, 
Where bloom the pahns that never &de. 



For thee I ask not riches — ^thou 
Wert wealthy with a spotless name ; 

I ask not beauty — for thy brow 
Is &ir as Fancy's wish oould claim. 



Be thine a spirit loathing guilt, 
To duty wed, from malice free ; 

Be like thy Hother — and thou wilt 
Be all my soul desires to see I 
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CASA WAPPT/ 



And ha^t thou Bought th^ heavenjy home, 

Our fond, dear boy — 
The realms where sorrow dare not come. 

Where life U joy I 
Pure at thy death, aa at thy birth. 
Thy spirit caught no taint from earth, 
Even by its bliaa we mete our dearth, 
Casa Wappy I 



Despair wea in our last fiirewell, 

As closed thine eye ; 
Taare of our anguioh may not tell, 

When thou didat die ; 
Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
SghB are but bubbles on the aea 
Of our unfathom'd agony, 

Caaa Wappy ! 

* The Belf-appellative of a ImIotsiI oliild. 
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Then wert a vision of delight 

To bless us given ; 
Beauty embodied to our sight— 

A type of Heaven : 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Evea lese thine own selfi them a part 
Of mine, and of thy Mother's heart, 
Casa Wappy 1 



Thy bright, brief day knew no deoline— 

'Twae oloudless joy ; 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 

Beloved boy ! 
This mom beheld thee blithe and gay ; 
That found thee prostrate in decay ; 
And, ere a third shone, clay waa clay, 
Casa Wappy ! 



Oem of our hearth, ova household pride. 

Earth's imdefiled, 
Gonld love have saved, thou hadst not died. 

Our dear, sweet child ! 
Hnmbly we bow to Tate's decree ; 
Tet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for ns, not ua for thee, 
Caaa Wappy ! 
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Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet'at my Bight ; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 

A form of light I 
I feel thy breath upon my oheek, 
I Bee thee smile, I hear thee speak, 
Till oh ! my heart is like to break, 
Caaa Wappy 1 



Uethinks, thou smil'at before me now, 

With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy full brow 

In buoyant health : 
I see thine eyes' deep yiolefc light, 
Thy dimpled cheek oamation'd bright. 
Thy elating arms ao roimd and white, 
Casa Wappy I 

Ths norsety shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat, thy bow. 
Thy oloak and bonnet, club. and ball ; 

But where art thou 1 
A oomer holds thine empty chair ; 
Thy playthinge idly scatter'd there. 
But speak to ub of our despair, 
Casa Wappy l 
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OASA WAPPT 



Even to the last, thy every word- 
To glad — to grieve— 
Was Bweet, as sweetest eong of bird 

On Bummer'a eve ; 
la outward beauty undecay'd, 
Death o'er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And, like the rainbow, thou didst fade, 
Caea Wappy 1 



We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 

The chamber fills ; 
We piue for thee, when mom's first light 

Reddens the hills ; 
The Bun, the moou, the stais, the sea. 
All — to the wall-flower and wild-pea — 
Are changed : we saw the world thro' thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 



And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 

Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate'er may seem, 

An inward birth : 
We miss thy small step on the stair ; 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer ; 
All day we mias thee— every where — 
Casa Wappy ! 
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DOHBSnO TKtSBS 



SnowB muffled earth vhen thou didst go, 

In life's Bpriug-bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below — 

The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The cuckoo, and " the busy bee," 
Return ; but with them bring not tbee, - 
Casft Wappy ! 



Tie 80 ; but can it be — (while flowers 

Bevive agtun) — 
Han's doom, in death that we and ours 

For aye remain t 
Oh ! can it be, that, o'er the grave, 
The grass renew'd should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget our child to save 1— 
Casa Wappy 1 



It cannot be ; for were it so 

Thus man could die. 
Life were a mockery — Thought were woe — 

And Truth a lie- 
Heaven were a coinage of the brain — 
Beligion frenzy — Virtue vain — 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy ! 
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OAflA WAPPY 



Then be to uB, dear, lost child ! 

With beam of love, 
A star, death's imcongenial wild 

Smiling above ! 
Soon, Boon, thy little feet have trode 
The skyward path, the seraph's road, 
That led thee back from man to God, 
Casa Wappy I 



Tet, 'tis Bweet balm to our despEur, 

Fond, fairest boy. 
That Heaven is God's, and thou art there, 

With Him in joy! 
There past are death and all its woes. 
There beauty's stream for ever flows, 
And pleasure's day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy ! 

xvit 
Farewell, then — for a while, farewell — 

Pride of my heart ! 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 

Thus torn apart : 
Time's shadows like the shuttle See ; 
And, dark howe'er life's night may be, 
Beyoud the grave 111 meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy I 
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WEE "WIILIE. 



Fare-thxe-well, our last and fairest, 

Dear wee Willie, fare-thee-well I 
God, who lent thee, hath recall'd thee 

Back, with Him and Hie to dwell : 
Fifteen moons their diver lustre 

Only o'er thy brow had ahed, 
When thy spirit join'd the seraphs, 

And thy dust the dead. 



Like a sunbeam, thro' our dwelling 

Shone thy presence, bright and oolm ; 
Thou didst add a zest to pleasure, 

To our sorrows thou wert balm j — 
Brighter beam'd thine eyes than summer j 

And thy first attempt at speech 
Tbrill'd our heartstrings with a rapture 

Husic ne'er could reach. 
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As we gaxeA upoa thee aleepiug, 

With thy fine fair looks outspread, 
Thou didst eeem a little angel, 

Who to earth from Heaveu had etray'd ; 
And, entranced, we watch'd the Tiaion, 

Half in hope, and half affright^ 
Lest what we deem'd ours, and earthly, 

Should disaolve in light. 



SnoWH o'ennantled hill and valley. 

Sullen clouds begrimed the sky, 
When the firat drear doubt oppress'd us, 

That our child was doom'd to die. 
Through each long night-watch, the taper 

Show'd the hectic of bis cheek ; 
And each anxious dawn beheld him 

Uore worn out and weak. 



Oh, the doubts, the fears, the anguish 

Of a parent's brooding heart, 
When despair is hovering round it> 

And yet hope will scarce depart- 
When each transient flush of fever 

Omens health's returning light, 
Only to involve the watchers 

'Mid intenser night ! 
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Twaa even then Deatniotion'a angel 

Shook his pinions o'er our path, 
Seized the rosieBt of our household, 

And struck Charlie down in death ! 
Fearful, awful I Desolation 

On our lint«l set his sign ; 
And we tum'd from his quick death-scene, 

Willie, round to thine ! 



Like the shot-star in blue midnight, 

Like the rainbow, ray by ray, 
Thou wert waning as we watcb'd thee. 

Loveliest, in thy last decay ! 
As a zq)hyr, bo serenely 

Came and went thy last, low breath, 
That we paused, and ask'd our spirits — 

IsitBo! Can tliia be death 1 



As the beams of Spring's first morning 

Through the silent chamber play'd. 
Lifeless, in my arms I raised thee, 

And in thy small coffin laid ; 
Ere the day-star with the darkness 

Nine times had triumphant striven, 
In one grave had met your ashes. 

And your souls in Heaven ! 
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Five were ye, the beauteous blossoms 

Of our bopes, our hearts, our hearth ; 
Two asleep lie buried under — 

Three for us yet gladden eartlk. 
Tbee, our hyacinth, gay Charlie — 

Willie, thee oar snow-drop pure — 
Back to OB shall seoond spring-time 

Never more allure 1 



Tet while thiokii^, oh ! oar loat ones. 

Of how dear ye were to us, ^ 

Why should dreams of doubt and darkness 

Haunt our troubled spirits thus } 
Why across the cold dim churchyard 

Flit our visionB of despair t 
Seated ou the tomb. Faith's angel 

Says, "Ye are not thetel" 



Where, then, are ye ) With the Saviour 

Blest, for ever blest, are ye, 
'Mid the sinless, little children. 

Who have heard his " Come to me !" 
Tond the shades of death's dark valley 

Now ye lean upon hie breast, 
Where the wicked dare not enter, 

And the weary rest 
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We are nicked — we an weary — 

For u8 pray and for uB plead ; 
God, who ever hears the Biuleaa, 

May throit^ you the sinful heed : 
Fray that, throt^h the Mediator, 

All our faults may be forgivea ; 
Plead tiat ye be sent to greet us 

At the gates of Heaven ! 



CASA'S DIEGE. 



Vainl; for ob the sunbeams shine, 

Dimm'd is our joyous hearth j 
Casa, dearer dust than thine 

Ne'er mixed with mother earth I 
Tliou wert the comer-stone of love. 

The keystone of our fete ; 
Thou art not I Heaven scowls dark above. 

And earth ia desolate ! 
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OASA 8 DmilB 



Ooean may rave witli billows curl'd, 

And moons ma; wax and wane, 
And fteab flowers blossom ; but this world 

Shall claim not thee again. 
' Closed are the ^bb which bade rejoice 

Our hearts till love ran o'er ; 
Th; smile is ranish'd, and th3r voice 

Silent for evermore I 



Yes ; thou art gone— our hearth's delist, 

Our boy so fond and dear ; 
No more thy smiles to glad our sight, 

No more thy songs to cheer ; 
No more thy presence, like the sun. 

To fill our home with joy : 
Like lightning hath thy race been run, 

As bright as swift, &ir boy. 



Now winter, with ita snow departs, 

The green leaves dothe the tree j 
But summer smiles not on the hearts 

That bleed and break for tbee : 
The young May weaves her flowery cnvn, 

Her boughs in beauty wave ; 
They only shake their blossoms down 

Upon thy silent grave. 
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DOUESTia TEE 



Dear to our Boub is evei; spot 

Where thy small feet have trod ; 
miere odours, breathed from Eden, float, 

And sainted is the sod ; 
The wild-bee with its buglet fine. 

The blackbird singing free. 
Melt both thy Mother's heart and mine — 

They speak to us of thee I 



Only in dreams thou oomest now 

Prom Heaven's immortal shore, 
A glory roimd that infant brow, 

Which Death's pale signet bore : 
'Twas thy fond looks, 'twas thy fond lips. 

That lent our joys their tone ; 
And life ia shaded with eclipse, 

Since thou firom earth art gone. 



Thine were the fond, endearing ways. 

That tenderest feehng prove ; 
A thousand wiles to win our praise. 

To claim and keep our love ; 
Fondness for us thrill'd all thy veina ; 

And, Casa, can it be 
That nought of all the past remains 

Except vain tears for thee ! 



I 
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I 



OASAS DirtQB 



Idly we wateh thy form to trace 

In children on the street ; 
Vainly, in each familiar place, 

We list thy pattering feet ; 
Then, sudden, o'er these fancies crosh'd. 

Despair's black pinions wave ; 
We know that sound for ever huah'd — 

We look upon thy grave. 



heavenly child of mortal birth I 

Our thoughts of thee arise, 
Not as a denizen of earth. 

But inmate of the skies : 
To feel that life renew'd is thine, 

A soothing balm imparts ; 
We quaff from out Faith's cup divine. 

And Sabbath fills our hearte. 



Thou leanest where the fadeless wands 

Of amaranth bend o'er ; 
Thy white wings brush the golden sands 

Of Heaven's refulgent shore. 
Thy home is where the psalm and song 

Of angels choir abroad ; 
And blessed spirits, all day long, 

Bask round the throne of God. 



There chance and change are not ; the soul 

Quaffe bliss as from a sea, 
And years, through endleaa ^les, roll. 

From sin and sorrow free : 
There gush for aye fresh fotintB of joyj 

New raptures to impart ; 
Oh I dare we call thee still our boy, 

Who now a seraph art t 



A little while — a little while— 

Ah ! long it cannot be 1 
And thou again on us wilt smile, 

Where angels smile on thee. 
How selfish is the worldly heart — 

How sinful to deplore I 
Oh ! that we were where now thou art, 

Not lost, but gone before.* 
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BUnUO SIANZAB 



ELEGIAC STANZAS. 



Bbiohtlt the sun illumeB the Bklee, 

But Nature's oharme no bliee impart ; 
A cloud fleema spread before the eyes, 

Whose wintry shadow ohillB the heart : 
Oh 1 eyes that, for my children's eake, 

Have poured forth tears like summer rain ! 
Oh I breaking heart, that will not break. 

Yet never can be whole again ! 



Two years agoue, and where shone hearth 

So fraught with buoyant mirth as ours ) 
Five fairies knit our thoughts to earth 

With bauds like steel, tho' wreath'd of flowers: 
How wildly warm, how softly sweet, 

The spells that bade our hearts ng'oioe j 
While echo'd round us pattering feet^ 

And voices — that seem'd J<^'a own voice I 
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Then li^t and life illumed each eye, 

And rapture beam'd from each young brow, 
And eager forms were flitting by, 

That would not — could not rest ; but now— 
The light is quenoh'd, the life ia fled ; 

Where axe the feet that bounded free ! 
Thrioe have we wept the early dead, 

And one small grave-turf coverB three ! 



The spell ia broken ! never more 

Can mortal life agiun seem gay ; 
No future ever can restore 

The perish'd and the past away I 
Though many a blessing gilds our lot^ 

Though bright eyes still our hearth illume ; 
Yet, dear lost ones ! ye are not, 

And half the heart is iu your tomb I 



Sudden it fell, the &tal shaft, 

That struck blithe Charlie down in death ; 
And, while Griefs bitterest cup we quaff'd, 

We turned to watch wee Willie's breath, 
That ^ntly ebb'd, and ebb'd away, 

Till all was etiU ; and, ere the sun 
A tenth time shed hie parting ray, 

Their bed of dreamless rest was one ! 
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BLEOIAO STANZAS 



And next, dear David, thou art gone ! 

Beloved boy, and can it be, 
That now to ns remains alone 

Our unavailing grief for thee 1 
Yet, when we trace thine upward track 

To where immortal spirits reign, 
We do not, dare not, wish thee back — 

Back to this world of care again 1 



Summer was on the hilla ; the trees 

Were bending down with golden fiuit ; 
The bushes seem'd alive with bees, 

And birds whose songs were never mute ; 
But 'twaa even thea, dear boy, when flowers, 

O'ermantling earth, made all tbings gay, 
That winter of the heart was ours, 

Aud thine the hues of pale decay 1 



Yes ! David, but two moons agone, 

And who so full of life as thou ) 
An infant Samson, vigour shone 

In thy knit frame and fearless brow. 
Oh ! how our inmost souls it stirr'd. 

To listen to thine alter'd tongue. 
And see thee moping like a bird, 

Wbcffle strength was like the lion's young, 
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DOHBSIIO VXKBEB 



Yet BO it was ;— and, day hj daj, 

Unquench'd thy thirst for sun and air, 
Down the Btnooth walks, with blossoma gar 

We wheel'd thee in thy garden-chair ; 
And as we mark'd thy languid eye, 

WistfiJ, the beds of bloom survey. 
We dared not think thou wert to die. 

Even in a briefer space than they. 



Now gleams the west, a silver sea 

Be^rent nith clouds of wavy gold ; 
£arth looks like Eden ; can it be 

That all thy days and nights are told 1 
la there no voice, whose potent away, 

Can pierce through Death's Cimmerian gloo 
Can bid the dead awake, and say — 

" Arise ! 'tis morning in the tomb I " 



Yes 1 such there is ; and thou that voice 

Hast heard — hast heard it, and obey'd ; 
And we should mourn not, but rejoice 

That Heaven is now thy dwelling made— 
That thou hast join'd thy brothers lost — 

That thou bast reach'd a happy shore, 
Where peace awaits the tempest-tost, 

And stormy billows rage no more. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS 



Three blessed beings ! ye are now 

Where pangs and partings are unknown, 
Where gloiy ^ds each sauted brow, 

And golden harps surround the throne : 
Oh I to have hail'd that blissful fdght. 

Unto the angek only given, 
When thy two brothers, robed in light, 

Embraced thee at the gates of Heaven ! 



David, farewell ! our mourning thus 

We know 'tis vain ; it may not be 
That thou can'st come again to us, 

But we, dear child, will go to thee : ' 
Then let our thoughts ascend on high. 

To Him whose arm is strong to save ; 
Hope gives to Faith the victory. 

And glory dawns beyond the grave ! 
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THE LOST LAMB. 

A SHBPHEHD laid upon hia bed, 
With many a Bigh, his achii^ head, 
For him — his favourite boy— to whom 
Death had been deali^a sudden doom. 
" But yesterday," with Bobs he cried, 
" Thou werf, with sweet looks, at my aide 
Life's loveliest blossom, and to-day, 
Woe 'a me ! thon lieat a thing of clay ! 
It cannot be that thou art gone ; 
It cannot be that now, alone, 
A greyhaired man on earth am I, 
Whilst thou within ita bosom he 1 
Methinks I see thee smiling there, 
With beaming eyes, and sunny hair, 
Aa thou wert wont, when fondling me. 
To clasp my neck from off my knee I 
Waa it thy voice 1 Agdn, oh speaik. 
My son, or else my heart will break ! " 

Each adding to that father's woes, 
A thousand bygone scenes arose j 
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At home — a-field — each with its joy, 
Each with its emile — and all his boy ! 
Now swelled his proud rebelhouB breast, ' 
With darkness and with doubt opprest, 
Now sank despondent, while amain 
Dnnerring tears fell down like rain : 
Air— air— he breathed, yet wanted breath — 
It waa not life — it was not death — 
But the drear agony between. 
Where all Ib heard, and felt, and seen — 
The wheels of action set ajar ; 
The body with the soul at war. 
'Twas vain— 'twas vain ; he could not find 
A haven for his shipwreck'd mind ; 
Sleep ahunn'd his pillow. Forth he went — 
The moon from midnight's azure tent 
Shone down, and, with serenest light. 
Flooded the windless plains of night ; 
The lake in its clear mirror showed 
Each little star that twinkling glowed ; 
Aspens, that quiver with a breath. 
Were stirless in that hush of death ; 
The birds were nestled in their bowers ; 
The dewdrops glittered on the flowers : 
Almost it seemed as pitying Heaven 
A while its sinless calm had given 
To lower regions, lest despcur 
Should make abode for ever there ; 
So softly pure, so oalmly bright, 
Brooded o'er earth the wings of night. 
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O'erehadowed by ita ancient yew, 
His Bbeep-cote met tlie shepherd's view ; 
And, placid, in that oalm profound. 
His silent flocks lay slumbering round : 
With flowing mantle by his ^de, 
Sudden, a Btronger he espied ; 
Bland was his visage, and hia voice 
Soften'd the heart, yet bade rejoice. — 
" Why is thy mourning thuB i " he said, 
" Why thus doth sorrow bow thy head % 
Why Mtereth thus thy faith, that so 
Abroad despEdring thou dost go J 
As if the God, who gave thee breath. 
Held not the keys of life and death ! — 
When from the flocks that feed about, 
A single lamb thou chooaest out, 
Is it not that which seemeth best 
That thou dost take, yet leave the rest ) — 
Yes ! such thy wont ; and, even so. 
With his choice little ones below 
Doth the Good Shepherd deal ; he breaks 
Their earthly bauds, and homeward takes, 
Early, ere siu hath render'd dim 
The image of the seraphim 1 " 

Heart-struck, the shepherd home retum'd ; 
Again within his bosom buru'd 
The light of faith ; and, from that day. 
He trode serene life's onward way,"* 
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TO THE BUST OF UI BOK CHARLES 



THE BUST OF M" SON CHAItLES. 



Faib image of our sainted boy. 

Whose beauty calmly shows, 
Blent with hfe's auuDy smiles of joy, 

Death's most serene repose^ 
I gaze upon thee, overcast 
With sweet, sad memories of the past ; 
Visions which owed to thee their birth. 
And, for a while, made HeaTen of earth, 
Return again in hues of light, 
To melt my heart, yet mock my sight, 
And sink amid the rayless gloom, 
Which shadows thy untimely tomb. 
Our fiur, fond boy I and can it be. 

That thia pale mould of clay 
la all that now remains of thee, 

So loving, loved, and gay 1 
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DOHESTIC VERSES 



The past awakens — tbou art there 

Before me, even now — 
The sUken locks of sunny hair, 

Thrown backward from thy brow — 
Thy full white brow of sinless thought ; 
Thy cheeks by Bmiles to dimples wrought ; 
Thy radiant eyes, to which were given 
The blue of autumn's midnight heaven ; 
Thy rose-bud mouth, whose voice's tone 
Made every household heart thine own. 
Our fondling child, our winning boy. 
Whose thoughts, words, looks, were all of joy— 
Yea ! there thou art, from death come back j 

And vainly we deplore. 
That earth had once a flowery track, 

Which ne'er shall blosaom more ! 



A fi-esh life renovates dull earth. 
Now spring renews the world ; 

The little birds in joy sing forth, 
'Mid leaflets half nncurl'd;— 

But, Charlie, where art thou ! We see 

The snowdrops fade, uneull'd by thee ; 

We hear no more thy feet — thy voice — 

Sweet sounds that made our hearts rejoice ; 

And every dear, &miliar spot 

Says — here thou wert, who now art not ; 
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TO THE BUBT OF UT SON CHARLES 

Thy beauty is a blossom crush'd ; 
Thy being ia a fountaitt husb'd ; 
We look — we loi^ for thee in. vain — 

The dearest Booneet die I 
And banttrupt Age but finds the brain 

In all its sluices dry. 



Sfethinkfl the aftemoona come back. 

When, perch'd upon my knee, 
Eenew'd in heart, I roam'd the track 

Of fairy-land with thee ; 
Or told of Joseph, when, within 
The sack of httle Benjamin, , 

The cup was found, and how he strove 
In vain to smother filial love ; 
Or Joshua and his mail-clad men ; 
Or Daniel in the lions' den ; 
Or Jonah whelm'd beneath the sea ; 
Or Ahaalom, when to the tree 
Fix'd by his treasea floating wild, 

Until by Joab slain ! 
While David moura'd his rebel child 

The more — becauae in vain ! 



And sweet it was, on summer days. 
To saunter through the park, 

Amid the frisking lambs at graze, 
And listen to the lark ; 
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Wliile thou wouldfit run before, behind, 
Blue-bell and butter-cup to find ; 
A gaysome el^ wboBe heart had ne'er 
Been tamed by grie^ or eoathed by fear : 
I see thy fluah'd and open brow ; 
I hear thy aoft voice, even now ; 
And scent the wild-flowers bright and bland, 
Compress'd within thy warm whit« hand. 
StUl bloom the daiues there ; the bee 

Booms round each fragrant spot ; 
The small birds sing &om bush and tree ; 

And only thou art not I 



Thy voice was like a summer brook, 

For ever singing on ; 
And eveiy thing around thee took 

From happiness its tone : 
We think of thee, and of the blue 
Bright heaven, with sunshine streaming thro'; 
Of blossom'd groves ; of oceans calm j 
Of zephyrs breathing nought but balm ; 
Thy life was bliss — and can it be. 
That only now remains for thee 
The grave's blank horror, the desptur 
Of silence, that endureth there 1 
And is this love which shall decay 

Only with being's breath, 
But wasted on a thing of clay, 

That sleeps in endless death t 
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TO THE BUST OF HI SON OHAHLES 



No, Charlie, thus it cannot be ; — 

And, gazing ou thy bust, 
I would not Btop to dream of thee, 

Ab perishable duet ; 
Open'd for thee the golden doors 
Of Heaven, thy feet are on ita floors. 
With jasper, beryl, and gems inlaid, 
To which our sunshine is like shade ; 
And all we dream of bright and Mr 
For evermore are with thee there ; 
A halo glows aronnd thy brow ; 
The seraphs are thy playmates now.— 
It must be so — and dear, fond boy. 

If glad and glorious thus, 
'Twere sin to wish thee back from joy, 

To pais and care with us ! 



A year hatli circled dnce that day — 

That day of doleful gloom, 
When thou wert rapt from earth away, 

In beauty's opening bloom ; 
That day of woe, when, horror-smote, 
To know, to feel, that tfmu wert not. 
We hung above thy bed of death. 
And listen'd to thy last low breath, 
And linger'd, nor would turn away, 
To own thee but a thing of clay I 
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POHEBIIC VEBSEB 

That dskj wheD thou did'st ope thine eyes 

In bliss — an angel in the skies ! 

Oh blind, blank hour for vs ! Oh dawn 

Of endless life for thee ! 
Noon saw thy soul &om earth withdrawn. 

Night, at the Savioiur's knee. 



Farewell, sweet loan divine, which Heaven, 

Beholding that man's heart 
Less loved the Giver than the given, 

Took to itself apart! 
The waves of Time roll on — its sea 
Still bears us more remote irom thee. 
As hour on hour, and day on day. 
Melt in the spectral past away. 
Yet art thou like a star on high. 
To lure from earth the mental eye ; 
And I would hate my heart, if e'er 
Its love of thee it could outwear : 
No ! in its core, aye to remain, 

Thy sainted form shall dwell, 
Until on hi^ ve meet agtun : — 

Farewell ! — dear boy, Farewell ! 
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How change our da^s ! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank chameleon change, than we our joys ; 
The bliss that feeds upon the heart destroys ; 
Little is done, while much remains to do -. 
We fix our eyes on phantoms and pursue ; 
We chase the airy bubbles of the brain ; 
We leave, for Fancy's lures, the iis'd and true ; 
Destroy what time hath spared, yet build again : 
Years o'er us pass, and age, that comes to few. 
Gomes but to tell them they have lifed in vain ; 
Sin blights — Death scatters — Hope misleads— 

Thoi^ht errs — 
Joy's icicles melt down before Time's sun — 
And, ere the ebbing sands of life be run. 
Another generation earth prefers ! 
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DOMESTIC! VSBSEB 



VICISSITITDE. 



All thingB around ub preach of Death ; yet Uirtii 

Swells the vain heart, darta from the careleBS eye, 

As if we were created ne'er to die. 

And had our everlasting home on earth ! 

All things around us preach of death : — the leaves 

Drop from the forests — perish the bright flowers — 

Shortens the day's shorn aunlight, hours on hours — 

And o'er bleak sterile fields the wild wind grieves. 

Yes ! all things preach of death — we are bom t« die ; 

We are but waves along Time's ocean driven ; 

Life is to us a brief probation given, 

To fit us for a dread Eternity. 

Hear ye that wat«h with Faith's unslumbering eye I — 

Earth is our pilgrimage, our home is Heaven ! 
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NOTES TO DOMESHC YIESZS. 



Vainlg did the Bozburgh ihafU atiail 

Thy moaUd Uneers, front, mhwh then fell tHehail; 

Wkili teavtd Iforlliambria't pennon t/er (Sj head. — P. 6. 

Even bo Sat baok ae the time of Stephen, Warb or Camun 
wBfl considered one of fhe atroDgeat oostlea on the English 
border, and is the second of the five noted places eaumeruted 
by Rjdpath, (Murder Biitory, p. ^6,) ax haying been taken by 
David the Pint of Scotland, in 1135. 

" Camiin," Bays Bichard of Hsiham, " ta by the English 
called Wark," After two other olosa and protracted ai^tea, 
in 1133, it was at last taken and demolished, but not until 
the gatrison had been reduced te the necessity of killing and 
salting their horses for fbod. They were allowed to depart, 
retaining their arma ; and auch was the BcottiBh King's ad- 
miratiaa of their heioio rosistaiioe, that ha presented them 
with tweDty-fbor horses in lieu of those that had been thiu 
destroyed. 

Being afterwards rebuilt, Wark Caatle was again besieged in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth ; and Buchanan, tlie histerian 
and poet, himiielf an eyewitness, gives a description of it as it 
then st<K)d. In the inmost area was a tower of graat strength 
and height, encircled by two walls, the outer of whioh included 
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a ibrge apacfl^ wherein, in time* of danger, the inhabitants of 
the neighbourbood fbund shelter tor Uiemselves nod cattle. 
The inner was gtrongly fortified by ditches and towera. It vaa 
provided with a garriaon, atorei! of arlallery and ammunition, 
and all UuLgs neoesuLry far protractod defence. 

The caatle of Wark is now «o entirely gone, that it ia with 
some diffloolty tbai even the lines of Ma ancient fortifications 
can betnu>ad. 



Carham vihiipert nf the ilavghttj'd Dane. — P. 8. 

Carham wai the sceoe of a great and dedsive defeat of the 
Daacfl by the NorthumbriaD Saioos. It waa formerly the seat 
of an Abbe; of Black Canons, subordinato to Kirkhani in York- 
shire. Wallace, whose eacampoient gave name to an adjoining 
field, burned it down in 1395. 

The present church, overshadowed b; fine old trees, stands 
directly on the banks of the Tweed. At ita altar the Author 
look upon Mmeelf the matrireonial vows. 



To give their whole livet hlaneleuly to Qod. — P. 7. 

The monks of the beautiMly situated Abbey of Drybnrgli 
belonged to the order of PT^nonstTateTuet, or White Canons. 
According to Bidpath, (p. 87,) the Monailety of Dryburg-h was 
built by the ConaCable Hug-h de Moreville ; but this appears 
doubtful, aa, from n charter of King David, published by I>ug- 
dale, {Monaitwoa, vol. ii.,) and said to have been copied from 
tlie original by Sir John Balfbnr, the foundation of the Cbiirch 
of St Mary at Dryburgh is disdnctly attributed to that 
monaroh. Be this aa it may, it was founded in UU. 

At the Beibrmatjon, Dtybur^ Abb^ beciune the propert; 
of tlie HaUibucions of Newmaius, ultimately represented by 
" the Mighty Minstrel " whose aahea reei there, in the oometery 
of tliat ancient family. It is now ilie seat of tha Earl of 
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Douglm slttpt witi Sverg, tide by tide.—'?. 8. 

For a detailed occourit of the battle of Ancrum Moor^ where 
Lard Even and his eon were slain, see Tytlei's Scotland, val. t. 
p. 380-384; or Appendix to that nobis ballad "TheEisofSt 
3ohD.."—{BordeT MimlnUy, vol. iv.J 

The ohivalraus DoogUs, killed at Otterbnrn in the fight with 
Percy, was interred beneath the high oltar of Melroae, "hjs 
bailor hangyng over hym." — {Froiuart, lol. ii.) William 
Douglas, called the Black Knight of Liddesdale, was also 
boiied here with great pomp and pageantry. — (Oodscroft^B 
Hiilory of tli^ Home of Ihitglai, vol. ii. p. 123.) His tomb is 

In the battle of Ancnun Moor, according to Bidpath, eight 
husdred of the EngUah were Mlled, with both Uieir leaden, 
Evers and l^toim; and a thousand talcen pnBonOTB. The 
Soots are aaid to have lost only two of their number, and b> 
have treated their enemies with great barherity. — (Border Hit- 
iorg, p. 563,) 

It is strongly Buspectad. bowerer, that the Scottish historians 
have not given a feir account of their loss. " Parta autem vic- 
toria," says LesJy, (p. 478,) "ita in fugientes aavitum est, ut 
nibil illustre postea gsBserimus, qnin potiuB luculenta ad Hus- 
selburghum plaga accepta ninTitrm» summie immanitatis pcenas 
dedeiimus." 



Thy dattw: prteinelt, hallos'd Abbotiford, — P. B. 

This sonnet has been honoured by a translation into Ital 
by an accomplished scholar of that country — which appeal 
Blachwoo<et MagoMne, November 132B, The veimon it 
subjoined : — 
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DOMEBTIC VERSES 



AsBodikted with this BDcient Caatle, the reader of poetry <:an- 
not ^1 to remeoiber the delicately beautijiil legend, regardbig 
A daughter of one of the Earle of March and the young* Laird 
of TuBhielaw, as it has afforded a theme for the maee of two 
of our most celebrated contemporariae— to Sir Walter Scott, in 
hiB ballad " The Maid of Naidpath ;" and to Mr Campbell, in 
his song of " Earl March looked on his dying child." 

Tlie CastJe itself is mors distingiushed for atrength than 
architectural beauty y and was built by the poweriul family of 
Fi^Eor, from wbich it passed, by intermarriage, into that of 
the Hays of Yestor, ancestors of the Miirquis of Tweeddale. 
In 1686, the second Earl sold bis eetates in Pecbles-shire to the 
Gist Duke of Queensberry, who settled them on bis second sou, 
the Earl of March. At the death of the last Duke, the Castle 
and odjoioing estate feU, by succession, to the present Earl of 
Wemyss, who also assumed the title of Earl of March. 



',11. 

Tbe charming pastoral air, called " The Bonny Bush aboon 
Traquair," is of great antiquity — indeed, is considered one of 
the very oldest which has come down to na ; but Uxe original 
words hare been long since lost. The verses to which the 
melody was afterwards adapted, and to which it is now sang. 
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NOTBS *1 

wore tba comporation of Cranford, the author of " Tweedgide," 
ftnd other popular songg, and first appeared in the Orpheiu 
Galedoniui, 1725. Along with " The Flowers of the Forest," 
"The Broom of the Cowden-knowes," "Polwarth on the 
Green," " Fair Helen of Kirkconnel Lee," and othen indi- 
genous to tiie south of Scotland, it ma; be adduced aa a 
specimen of «liat WordHworth ho beauUfiilly designates, the 



A few sohtary scra^y trees, on a slope overlooking the lawn 
of Traqnair House, mark out the site of the ancient " Bush." 
Not far distant from these a clump has been planted, which is 
called " The New Bush." But the spell is untraiiHlateable. 



Not toif, imt gone befoTe.—V. 30. 

■■ of Uie great heattien 



" When David saw Uiat hla serranta whispered, David per- 
cdved that the child was dead : therefore David said unto his 
serronts, Is the child dead f And they said. He is dead, 

** Then David arose froui the earth, and washed, and 

house of the Lord, and worshipped : Uien he came to his own 
house ; and when ho required, thej set bread befbre him, and 

" Then said his servants unlo him. What thing is this that 
tbou hast done 1 thou didst tast and weep for the child vjkiit it 
vol alive ; bnt when tJie ohild was dead, thou didst rise and 

" Atkt he said. While the child was yet olive, I tasted and 
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£2 DOUESnC VERBB3 

wept : for I laid, Wko can tell whetliar God will be grodonn to 
me, Uiat tiie child ma; lire ) 

" But now he is dead, wherefore flhouM I &at 7 can T bring 

me."— 2 Sanwl, lii 19-23. 



aomethiug like Uie teutimeiit inculcated in this little poem 
is that contuned in the foUewing epitaph on a child, written h; 
one of the early ChriitianB ; — it has been kindly pointed out to 
me by my erudite friend, Mr William Hay :— 
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THE BOWEE OF PEACE. 



When Hope's illusions all have waned, 
And silence broods above the dead, 

When Sorrow's gloomy clouds have rain'd 
Full oft on man's devoted head, — 

The time-taught spirit loves to wend 
Back throiogh the past its ma:^ way. 

And see the early larks ascend 
Up to the gates of day : 

While earth, outspread to childhood's glance, 

Glow'd like a dream of bright romance. 



Twas in the depth of dazzling May, 
When bland the aii and blue tbe akiea, 

When groves in bloseom'd pride were gay. 
And flowerets of inuumerous dyes 

Gemm'd Earth's green carpet, that I stray'd, 
On a salubrious morning bright. 

Out to the champaign, and survey'd. 
With thrillinga of delight. 

Landscapes around my path unfarl'd. 

That made an Eden of this world. 
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ELEGIAC KFFUSH 



I liBten'd to the blackbird's song. 
That from iho covert of greeu trees 

Game Lke a hymn of Heaven aloi^. 
Borne on the bloom-enamour'd breeze : 

I Usten'd to the birds that trill'd. 
Each in its turn, some witching note ; 

With insect swarmB the lur was fill'd, 
Their wintry sleep forgot ; 

Such was the suauuer feeling there, 

God's love seem'd breathing every where. 



The water-lilies in the waves 

Rear'd up their crowns all freshly green. 
And, bursting forth as from their graves, 

King-cupe and daffodik were seen ; 
The lambs were frisking in the mead j 

Beneath the white-flower'd chestnut tree 
The 01 reclin'd his stately head, 
And bent his placid knee ; 
From brakes the linnets oarol'd loud. 
While larks responded fr^m tlie cloud. 



I stood upon a high green hill, 
On an oak stump mine elbow laid. 

And, pondering, leant to gaze my fill 
Of glade and glen, in pomp array'd. 
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THE BOWER OF PE&CB 

Beneath me, on a daisied mound, 

A peacefiil dwelling I eapied, 
Girt with its orchard branches round. 

And bearing on its aide 
Rich eheny-trees, whose blossoms white 
Half robb'd the windows of their Ught ; — 



There dozed the mastiff on the green — 
Hia night-watch finished ; and, elate, 

The strutting turkey-cock was seen, 
Arching hie fen-like tail in state. 

There was an air of placid rest 
Around the spot so blandly spread. 

That sure Ute inmates must be blest, 
Unto my soul I s^d ; 

Sin, strife, or sorrow cannot come, 

To desolate so sweet a home I 



Far from the hum of crowds remote, 
From life's parade and idle show, 

TVould be an enviable lot 

Life's mlent tenor here to know ; 

To banish every thought of sin. 

To gaze with pure and blameless eyes ; 

To nurse those holy thoughts within 
Which fit us for the skies, 

And to regenerate hearts diapense 

A bliss akin to innocence. 
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ZLBOUC EFFDBIOITS 



We make our Borrows ; Xature knows 
Alone of happioess and peace ; 

Tis guilt that girds ub witb the throes 
And hydra-pangs that uever ceaae : 

Ib it not so 1 And yet we blame 
Our fete for frailties all our own, 

GiTing, with mghs, Misfortune's name 
To what is feult alone : 

Plunge we iu sin's black flood, yet dream 

To rise unsullied from such stream t 



Tain thought ! fer better, then, to shun 
The turmoils of the rash and vain, 

And pray the Everlasting One 
To keep the heart frvm earthly stain ; 

Within some sylvan home hke this. 
To hear the world's far billows roll ; 

And feel, with deep contented bliss. 
They cannot shake the soul, 

Or dim the impress bright and grand, 

Stamp'd on it by the Maker's hand. 



When round this bustling world we look, 
What treasures observation there! 

Doth it not seem as man mistook 
This passing scene of toil and care 
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THE BOWER OF PEACE 

For an eternity J .As if 

This cloud-land were his final borne 
And thai be mock'd the great belief 

Of aometbing yet to come 1 
Rears he not sumptuous palaces. 
As if bis Mth were built in these t ^ 



To Power be says — " I trust in thee ! " 
As if terrestrial strength could turn 

The avenging shafts of Destiny, 
And disappoint the funeral urn : 

To Pride—" Behold, I must, and can ! " 
To Fame — " Tbou art mine idol-god ! " 

To Gold — " Thou art my talisman 
And necromantic rod ! " 

Down Time's far stream he darts his eye, 

Nor dreams that he shall ever die. 



Oh, fool, fool, fool !— aud is it thus 
Thou feed'st of vanity the flame ] 

The great, the good, are swept from us, 
And only live iu deed or name. 

From out the myriads of the past, 

Two only have been spared by Death ; ' 

And deem'st thou that a spell thou bast 
To deprecate bis wrath 1 

Or dost tbou hope, in frensiied pride, 

By threats to turn his scythe aside ) 
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ELBQIAG EITIIBIONB 



Where are the warrior-ohiefe of old t 

Where are the reahma on which they trod? 

While oouquest'e blood-red flag imroll'd, 
And man proolaim'd himself a god ! 

Where are the eagea and their saws, 

Whence irisdoin shone with dazzling beams t 

The l^iislatoi-e, and their laws. 

What are they now but dreams i 

The prophets, do they still forebode 1 

Our fathers, where are they t— with Ood ! 



Our fitthers ! We ourselves have seen 
The days when Tigour arch'd each brow — 

Our fathers ! !— are they aught, I ween, 
But household recollections now 1 

Our fitthers ! ! ! — nay, the very boys, 

Who, with ourselves, were such at school. 

When, nectar-sweet, life's cup of joys 
Felt almost over-full. 

Although one parish gave them birth. 

Their graves are acatter'd o'er the earth I 



Where are the blazon'd dreams of Youth, 
And where the friends on whom we leant. 

Whose feelingB— ay ! whose hearts of truth. 
Fraternal, with our own were blent ) 
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Where now Romance's rieli attire, 
In which the universe was dresf, 
Ab Evening, like a city on fire, 

Bum'd down tdong the West, 
Leaving the enchanted eastern sky 
To the round moon's calm ai^ntr; ! 



Alas ! with care we sow the wind, 
To reap the whirlwind for our pains ; 

On the dark day of need to find 

' Each proffer'd ransom Time disdains : 

All that was once our idle boast, 
Weigh'd in the balance duat shall be ; 

Death knocks — frail man gives up the ghost — 
He dies — and where is het 

Vanish'd for ever and foi^ot. 

The place that knew him knows him not I 



Ho I wanderer, ho I — eschew the wrong. 
To reason turn, from error cease j 

And list the words of wisdom's toi^iie, 
The stiU small tongue that whispers peace : 

Withhold the heart from worldly strife — 
Do good — ^love mercy — evil fly ; 

And know that, from this dream call'd life. 
We wake but when we die ; — 

Unto the eager to be pure 

The path is straight — the palm is sure ! 
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ELBOIAC EFFUSIONS 



For ne'er hath prodigal come round. 
Subdued iu heart and craving grace, 

Whate'er his faultSj who hath not found 
Forgiveness iu the Saviour's face ; 

At contrite hearts he will not scoff — 
Whoever knocks, an entrance wins : 

Then let us at the Cross throw off 
The burden of our aina ; 

And though their dye be black as night. 

His blood can make — has made them white ! 



WEEP NOT FOR HER. 



Weep not for her ! — Oh ! she was fiir too fwr, 
Too pure to dwell on this guilt-tainted earth ! 

The sinless glory, and the golden air 

Of Zion, seem'd to clwrn her from her birth : 

A spirit wander'd from its native zone, 

Which, soon discovering, took her for its own : 
Weep not for her ! 
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WEEP NOT SOB HER 



Weep not for her ! — Her span was liko the aky. 
Whose thouBand stare ehioe beautiful and bright; 

Like flowers that know not what it is to die ; 

Liko long-link'd ahadelesa months of Polar light ; 

Like music floating o'er a waveless lak^ 

While Echo answers from the flowery brake : 
Weep not for her ! 



Weep not for her 1 — She died in early youth, 
Ere hope had lost its rich romantic hues ; 

When human bosoms seem'd the homes of truth, 
And earth still gleacu'd with beauty's radiant dews ; 

Her summer-prime waned not to days that freeze ; 

Her wine of life was run not to the lees ; 
Weep not for her ! 



Weep not for her ! — By fleet or slow decay, 
It never grieved her bosom's core to mark 

The playmates of her childhood wane away, 
Her prospocte wither, or her hopes grow dark ; 

Translated by her God, with spirit shriven, 

She pass'd as 'twere in smiles from earth to Heaven : 
Weep not for her ! 
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ELEQTAO EFFUSIONS 



Weep not for her ! — It was aot here to feel 
The miseriea that corrode amassing years, 

'Gainst dreams of baffled bliss the heart to steel, 
To wander sad down Age's yale of tears j 

As Tthirl the wither'd leaves from Friendship's tm 

And on eartii's wintry world alone to be ; 
Weep not for her ! 



Weep not for her ! — She is an angel now, 
And treads the sapphire floors of Paradise ; 

All darkness wiped &om her refulgent brow, 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, banish'd &om her eyes ; 

Victorious over death, to her appear 

The vista'd joys of Heaven's eternal year : 
Weep not for her I 



Weep not for her !— Her memory is the shrine 
Of pleasant thoughts, soft as the scent of flowers ; 

Calm as on windless eve the saa'a decline ; 
Sweet as the song of birds among the bowers ; 

Rich as a rainbow with its hues of light ; 

Pure as the moonshine of an autiimn night : 
Weep not for her I 
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THK POWLEB 



Weep not for her l-~l^iere is no oanee for woe ; 

But rather nerve the spirit^ that it walk 
Unahiinking o'er the thorny paths below, 

And Erom earth's low defilemente keep thee back : 
So, when a &w fleet aererii^; yean have flown, 
Shell meet thee at Hearen'e gate — and lead thee on ! 
Weep not for her ! 



THE rOVLEE. 



I BAVa an old remembrance — 'tis as old 
As childhood's visions, and 'tis mingled with 
Dim thoughts and scenes grotesque, by femtasy 
From out oblivion's twilight conjured up, 
£re truth had shorn imagination's beams, 
Or to foriom reahly tamed down 
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The buoyant epirit. Yes ! the shapes and hues 

Of wint«r twilight, often aa the year 

Bevolvee, and hoar-froat grimes the window-sill, 

Bring back the lone waste scene that gave it birth, 

And make me, for a moment, what I was 

Then, on that Polar mom— a little boy. 

And Earth again the realm of &iryland. 



A Fowler was our visitant ; his talk 
At eve beside the flickering hearth, while howl'd 
The outward winds, and hail-drops on the pane 
Tinkled, or down the chimney in the flame 
Whizz'd as they melted, was of forest and field. 
Wherein lay bright wild birds and timorous beaata, 
That ahunn'd the fece of man ; and ! the joy. 
The passion which lit up his brow, to con 
The feats of sleight and cunning skill by which 
Their haunts were near'd, or on the heathy hiUs, 
Or 'mid the undergrove ; on snowy moor. 
Or by the rushy lake — what time the dawn 
Reddens the east, or from on high the moon 
In the smooth waters sees her pictured orb. 
The white cloud slumbering in the windless sky. 
And midnight mantling all the silent hills. 



I do remember me the veiy time— 
(Though thirty shadowy years have lapsed between)— 
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"Tia graven as by the hand of yesterday. 

For -neelm htiA raved the winds, the angry seas 

Howl'd to the darkness, and down fallen the snows; 

The redbreast to the window came for crumbs ; 

Hunger had to the ooleworta driven the hare ; 

The crow at noontide peok'd the travelt'd road ; 

And the wood-pigeon, timorously bold. 

Starved from the forest, near'd the homes of man. 

It was the dreariest depth of winter-tide, 

And on the ocean and its isles was felt 

The iron sway of the North ; yea, even the fowl — 

That through the polar summer months could see 

A beauty in Spitzbeigen's naked isles, 

Or on the driiUng icebergs seek a home — 

Kven they had fled, on southern wing, in search 

Of less inclement shores. 

Perturb'd by dreams 
Pass'd o'er the slow night-watches ; many a thought 
And many a hope was forward bent on mom ; 
But weary was the tedious chime on chime. 
And hour on hour 'twas dark, and still 'twas dark. 
At length we arose — for now we counted five — 
And by the flickering hearth arra^d ourselves 
In coats and "kerohiefe, for the early drift 
And biting season fit ; the fowling-piece 
Was shoulder' d, and the blood-stain'd game-pouch dung 
On this side, and the gleaming flask on that ; 
In sooth we were a most accordant pair ; 
And thus accoutred, to the lone sea-shore 
In fond and fierce precipitance we flev. 
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There was no breath abroad ; each iu its cave, 
Ab if enchanted, slept the winds, and left 
Earth in a voicelesB trance: arotmd the porch 
All atirlcBsly the darksome ivy clung ; 
All silently the leafless trees held up 
T3ieir bare boughs to the sky ; the atmosphere, 
Untroubled in its cold serenity. 
Wept icy dews ; and now the later stars, 
As by some hiddea aeoromantic charm, 
Dilate, amid the death-like calm profound, 
On the white slumber-mantled earth gazed down. — 
Words may not t«ll, how to the temperament. 
And to the hue of that enchanted hour, 
The spirit was subdued — a wizard scene I 
In the £ir west, the Pentland's gloomy ridge 
Belted the pale blue sky, whereon a cloud. 
Fantastic, grey, and tinged with solemn li^t, 
Lay, like a dreaming monster, and the moon, 
Waning, above its silvery rim upheld 
Her horns — as 'twere the Spectre of the Fast 
Silently, silently, on we trode and trode. 
As if a spell had frozen up our words : — 
White lay the wolds around us, ankle-deep 
In uew-&Uen snows, which champ'd beneath our tread; 
And, by the marge of winding Esk, which show'd 
The mirror'd stars upon its map of ice, 
Downwards in haste we joumey'd to the shore 
Of Ocean, whose drear, multitudinous voioe 
Unto the listening spirit of Silence sang. 
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leaf t from out the volume of far years 
DisaeTer'd, oft, bow oft have the yoong buds 
Of spring imfolded, have the BUiumer skies 
In their deep blue o'ercanopied the earth. 
And autumn, in September's ripening breeze, 
Rustled her harvests, unce the theme was one 
Present, and darkly all that Future lay, 
Whioh now is of the perish'd and the past 1 
Since then a generation's span hath fled, 
Witi all itB varied whirls of chance and change — 
With all its casualties of birth and death ; 
And, looking round, sadly I feel this world 
Another, though the same ; — another in 
The eyes that gleam, the hearts that throb, the hopes, 
The fears, the friendships of the soul j the same 
In outward aspect — in the hills which cleave, 
As landmarks of historical renown. 
With azure peaks the sky ; in the green plain, 
■niat spreads its annual wild-flowers to the sun ; 
And in the river, whose blue course is mark'd 
By many a well-known bend and shadowy tree : 
Tet o'er the obhvioua gul^ whose mazy gloom 
Ensepulchres so many things, I see 
As 'twere of yesterday — yet robed in tints 
Which yesterday has lost, or never had — 
The desolate features of that Polar mom, — 
Its twilight shadows, and its twinkling stars — 
The snows f^ spreading — the expanse of sand, 
Bibb'd by the roaring and receded sea. 
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And, Hhedding oTer all a wizard light. 
The waning mooa above the dim-seen hills. 



At length, upon the Bohtary shore 
We walk'd of Ocean, which, with sullen Toice, 
Hollow and never-ceasing, to the north 
Sang its primeval song. A weary waste ! — 
We pa8e'dthroughpooIa,where mussel, clam, and wilk^ 
Clove to their gravelly beds ; o'er slimy rooks, : 
Ridgy and dark, with dank fresh fuci green. 
Where the prawn wriggled, and the tiny crab 
Slid sideway from our path, until we gain'd 
The land's extremeat point, a sandy jut, 
Narrow, and by the welterii^ waves begirt 
Around ; and there ve laid us down and watch'd. 
While &«m the west the pale moon disappear'd. 
Pronely, the sea-fowl and the coming dawn. 



Now day with darkness for the masteiy strove : 
The stars had waned away — all, save the last 
And fairest, Lucifer, whose silver lamp. 
In solitary beauty, twinkling, shone 
'Mid the far west, where, tiirough the clouds of rack 
Floating around, peep'd out at intervals 
A patch of sky ; — straightway the reign of night 
Was finish'd, and, as if instinctively. 
The ocean flocks, or slumbering on the wave 
Or on the isles, seem'd the approach of dawn 
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To feel ; and, rieing from alar, were heard 
Shrill ahrieka and pipings deaolate — a pause 
Eneued, and then the same lone aoimda Fetum'd, 
And suddenly the whirring rush of winga 
Went circling round us o'er the level sanda, 
Then died away ; and, as we look'd aloft, 
Between us and the aky we saw a speck 
Of black upon the blue — some huge, wild bird, 
Osprey or eagle, high amid the clouds 
Sailing majestic, on its plumos to catch 
The earliest crimson of the approaching day. 



Twere sad to tell our murderous deeds that mom. 
Silent upon the chilly beach we lay 
Prone, while the driftii^ snow-flakes o'er us fell. 
Like Nature's frozen teare for our misdeeds 
Of wanton cruelty. The eider ducks, 
With their wild eyea, and necks of changeful blue, 
We watch'd, now diving down, now on the surge 
Flapping their pinions, of our ambuscade 
Unconscious — till a sudden death was found ; 
While floating o'er us, in the graceful curves 
Of silent beauty, down the sea-mew fell ; 
The gilinot upon the shell-bank lay 
Bleeding, and oft, in wonderment, its mate 
Flew round, with mournful cry, to bid it rise. 
Then shrieking, fled a&r ; the sand-pipers, 
A tiny flock, innumerable, as round 
And round they flew, bewail'd their broken ranks ; 
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And the Beared heroa sooglit his inland mareb. 
With blood-hedabhled plumes around na rose 
A daughter'd hecatomb ; and to my heart 
(My heart then opea to all empathies) 
It ^ke of tyrannous cruelty— of man 
The desolator ; and of some &r day, 
When the accountable shall make account, 
And but the merciful shall mercy find. 



Soul-aicken'd, satiate, and dissatiafied, 
An alter'd being homewards I retuni'd. 
My thoughts rerolting at the thirst for blood, 
So brutalisii^, so destructiTe of 
The finer seuBibilities, which man 
In boyhood owns, and which the world destroys. 
Nature bad preach'd a sermoc to my heart : 
And from that moment, ou that snowy mom — 
(Seeing that earth enough of suffering baa 
And death) — all cruelty my soul abhorr'd, 
Yea, loathed the purpose and the power to kilL 
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DESERTED CHUECHYAED. 



Thhru lay an aacient churchyard 

Upon a heathy hill, 
And oft of yore I loiter'd there, 

Amid the twilight etill ; 
For 'twas a place deserted, 

Aitd all things spake a tone, 
Wtose wild long musio vibrated 

To things for ever gone. 



Tee ! Nature's fiice look'd lonelier 

To fancy's brooding eye, 
The dusky moors, the mountains, 

And solitary sky ; 
And there was like a monmflilQeBS 

Upon the fitiViI breeze, 
As it wail'd among the hoary weeds. 

Or mounted through the trees. 
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Around were gnarly BjcamoreB, 

And, by the wizard stream, 
I lay in youth's enohanted ring, 

When liie was like a dream ; 
And epeotral generations pass'd 

Before my mind like waves, 
Men tiiat for creeping centuries 

Had mouldered in their graTes. 



There, as the west was paling, 

And the evening-star shone out, 
I leant to watch the impish bat, 

That flitting shriek'd about ; 
Or the crow that to the forest, 

With travel-wearied wing, 
Sail'd through the twili^t duskily. 

Like some unearthly thing. 



The scowl of Desolation 

Hung o'er it like a shade ; 
And Ruin there, amid the moss, 

Her sUent dwelling made : 
Only unto the elements 

Twas free, and human breath 
Felt like unhallow'd mockery. 

In that calm field of death. 
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THE DB8ERTED OHDROSTARD 



Within that solitary place 

No monuments were seen 
Of woman's love, or man's regret. 

To tell that such had been ; 
And to the soul's wild question, 

" Oh dead ! where are ye flown ?" 
Wared to and fro, in moumful guise, 

The thistle's beard of down. 



There as I linge/d, pondering 

Amid the mantling night. 
Upon the old grey wall the hawk 

Would silently alight ; 
And, rushing from the blasted hills, 

With rain-drops on its wing. 
The wind amid the hemlock-stalks 

Would desolately sing. 



Life, and the living things of earth, 

Seem'd vanish'd quite away ; 
As there, in vague abstraction, 

Amid the graves I lay : 
The world seem'd an enchanted world, 

A region dim and drear, 
A shadowy land of reverie. 

Where Silence dwelt with Fear. 
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Twas liard to think that Paasion 

Had stiiyd, how many a. breast. 
Which now beneath the nettles rank 

Decay'd in lonely rest ; 
That once the; loved like kindred, 

These onacknowledged dead, 
From whose bare, monldering reUcs long 

The bmiah'd worm had fled. 



For ages there no mourner 

To wail his loss had oome j 
The dead, and their deeoendauts. 

Like yesterday, were dumb ; 
And sang the hoary cannach, 

Upon the casual wind, 
A dirge for generations 

That left no trace behind. 



So dreary and so desolate 

That churchyard was, and rude. 
That Fantasy upon the verge 

Of Night and Chaos stood ; 
And, like a Sybil's dironicle, 

Mystenously it told. 
In hieroglyph and ^mbol, 

The shadowy days of old. 
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TO A WOOD-PIGEON. 



Have I scared thee &om ihy boogh, 
Tenant of the lonely wild, 
Where, from human face exiled, 
Tia thine the sky to plough ; 
Hearing but the wailing breeze. 
Or the cataraot'B sullen roaring, 
Where, 'mid clumps of ancient trees. 
O'er its rocks the stream is pouring t— 
tip on ready wing thou ruaheBt 
To the gloom of woods profound, 
And through talent ether brushest 
With a whirring sound. 



Ring-dove beauteous I is the &ce 
Of man so hat«ful, that his sight 
Startles thee in wild affiight, 
From beeohen resting-plaoe i — 
Time was once, when sacrifice, 
Served by blue-eyed Druida hoary, 
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Smoked beneath the woodland skies 
O'er their human victims gory ; 
And time hath been when veil'd BeUgioa 
Bade the calm-brow'd Hermit roam, 
Seeking, with the lark and pigeon, 
Guilt-untroubled home. 



Truly 'twas an erring choice — 
If (as Reason says) be given 
Earth, preparative for Heaven, 
And calm, unclouded joys. 
Nobler fer 'tis sure to brave 
Every barrier which retards ua, 
Thau, to craven fear a slave. 
Flee the path that Fate awards us : 
He, from duty never altering, 
Who, with Faith's heroic kon, 
Forward treads with step unfaltering. 
Is the man of men ! 



Surely pleastmt life is thine. 
Underneath the shining day ; 
Thus &om sorrow far away, 
'Mid bowering groves to pine — 
To pine in wild, luiurious lore. 
With thy cooing partner near thee ; 
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' TO A WOOD-PIOEON 

Floven below, and bougha above, 
And Dongbt around to fear thee ; 
While thy bill so gently camea 
To thy young, from field or wood, 
Seeds, or fruits, or purple berries, 
For their slender food. 



In Bequester'd haunts like thine. 
Where, in Bolltude, the trees 
BIoa6om to the sun and breeze, 
Worth has loved to Bhine ; 
And ardent Genius struottired high 
Her magic piles of bright inveatiou, 
Achieving immortality, 
And sharing not in Time's declension : 
Glorious task, that nobly smothers 
Earthward dravings, power and pelf. 
Scorning, in proud zeal for others. 
Every thought of self 



Time was onoe, when Man, hke thee, 
In the forest made his home. 
Near the river's yellow foam, 
Beneath the spreading tree. 
Cities then were not: he dwelt 
In the cavern's twili^t chamber ; 
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Aod in adoration knelt, 

When the mom with clonda of amber. 

Or the wild birds nnging round him. 

Bade him to the chase arise ; 

Then with qiuTer'd shafts he bound him 

'Neath the opal skie& 



Bapidlf thou wing'st away — 
I saw thee now, a tinjr spot- 
Again— and now I see thee net- 
Nought save the skies of day. 
The Psalmist once his prayer addreos'd — 
" Dove, could I thy pinions borrow, 
My soul would flee, and be at rest, 
Far from Earth's oppressing sorrow ! "• 
Alas ! wo turn to brave the billows 
Of the world's tempestuous sway, 
Where Life's stream, beneath Care's willows, 
Murmurs nig^t and day t 
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THE YEHOW LEAF. 



The year is oe the wane — the blue 
Of heayen aasumea a paler hue ; 
And when the sun comes forth at mom, 
Through melancholy mtata forlorn. 
Awhile he struggles ere his beam 
Fallfi on the forest and the stream ; 
And then 'tis with a feebler power 
He gilds the day and marks the hour ! 
Scathed are the mount^us and the plains 
By sweeping winds and plashing rains, 
And both that wintry look aesume, 
Which speaks to ns of wither'd bloom 
And vanish'd beau^: roaring flccds 
Are grown from tiny streams ; the woods, 
Instead of emerald green, are known 
By yellow sere and sullen brown ; 
And all things which the eyes survey 
Are tinged with death, and preach decay ! 
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But yet no hour more sweet than this, 

More perfect in ita tranquil bliss. 

Could man of Heaven desire ; the light 

Of eve is melting into night. 

And &om her eastern shrine, where lie, 

Pillow'd upon the soft blue sky, 

A wreath of snowy clouds, the rim 

Of the white moon about to swim 

Her course of glory ; all around 

The scene becomes enchcinted ground : 

The stream that late in darkness stray'd. 

The forest late bo black with shade, 

Are lighted up ; and lo ! the hilk 

A flood of argent glory fills ; 

While even — fer off— the murmuring sea 

Is seen in its immensity, 

A line of demarcation given 

As 'twere between the earth and heaven I 



In gazing o'er a scene bo &ir. 
Well may the wondering mind compare 
M^estic nature with the strife 
And littleness of human life ! 
Within the rank and narrow span. 
Where man contends with brother man. 
And where, a few brief seasons past, 
Death is the common doom at last, 
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THE YELLOW LEAF 

What find we 1 In our hour of need. 

The generous thought, the hberal deed t— 

Or in prosperity, the kind 

O'erfloning of congenial mind 1 

Ah no ! instead of these, to Woe 

Is ever given another blow ; 

A drop to Misery's cup of gall ; 

To Error's feet a further fall ; 

And, where 'tis least expected, still 

Grows up Resentment or Ill-will — 

Envy has poison, and has power 

To wither Friendship's brightest flower ; 

And Love, too ott a gilded dream, 

Melts like the rain-drop in the stream. 



But Nature grows not old ; 'tis we 

Who change, and not the flower or tree — 

For years, as they revolve, renew 

The faded with reviving dew 

And genial heat, until as bright 

Earth rises on the startled s^ht, 

As when enchanted Adam's eyes 

The leafing groves of Paradise — 

And shower d the new-made sun his beams 

On spangled plains and crystal streams ! 



! could we let the heart retain 
Its glow, and dash away the stain 
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Which mns of others, or our own, 
Have made its tablet white upon. 
Then might we feel that Earth is not 
Entirely an accursed spot ; 
That gleams of beauty, sparks of bliss, 
Flash oft athwart Life's drear abjaa ; 
Tliat from the poison-cup of Woe 
A balm of healing oft may flow ; 
That round the heart are twisted ties 
To keep us good, or make us wise ; 
That duty is the Polar Star 
Which leads to peace, though from a&r; 
And to the pure in heart are given 
Visions, whose resting-place is Heaven ! 



THE DYING SPANIEL. 



Old Oscar, how feebly thou crawl'st to the door. 
Thou who wert all beauty and vigour of yore ; 
How slow is thy stagger the Bunahine to find. 
And thy straw-sprinkled pallet— how crippled and blind ! 
But thy heart is still hving — thou hearest my voice — 
And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice ; 
Ah ! how different art thou from the Oscar of old. 
The sleek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold ! 
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At sunriBe I waken'd to hear thy proud bark, 

With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark ; 

And out to the green fields 'twas ours to repair, 

When Bunriee with glory empurpled the tur ; 

And the streamlet flow'd down in its gold to the sea; 

And the night-dew like diamond sparks gleam'd from the tree ; 

And the sky o'er the earth in such purity glow'd, 

As if angels, not men, on its surfaoe abode ! 



How then thou would'st gambol, and start from my feet, 
To sca,re the wild birds from their sylvan retreat ; 
Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my hand 
The twig or the wild-flower I threw from the land ; - 
On the moss-sprinkled stone if I sat for a space, 
Thou.would'st crouch on the greensward, and gaze in my fece. 
Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth, 
And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath. 



Then I was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free. 
And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee ; 
No\B dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair, 
And I am a man, and of grief have my share ! 
Thou bring'st to my miad all the pleasures of youth. 
When Hope was the mistress, not handmaid of Truth ; 
When Earth look'd an Eden, when Joy's sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 
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Now Summer is waning ; Boon tempest and rain 

Shall harbinger desolate Winter again, 

And Thou, all unable its gripe to witlurtaad, 

Shalt die, when the snow-mantle garments the land : 

Then thy grave shall be dug 'neath the old cherry-tree, 

Which in epriug-time will shed down its bloeeoms on thee ; 

And, when a few faat-fleeting seasons are o'er, 

Thy faith and tby form shall be thought of no more ! 



Then all who caress'd thee and loved, shall be laid. 
Life's pilgrimage o'er, in the tomb's dreaiy shade ; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday's clouds &om the memory cast : 
Improvements will follow ; old walls be thrown down, 
Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 
And the gard'ner, when delving, will marvel to see 
White bones, where once blossom'd the old cheny-tree ! 



Frail things ! could we read but the objects around. 
In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found. 
Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shifting the sands are we build on below : 
Our fethers have pass'd, and have mix'd with the mould ; 
Year presses on year, till the young become old ; 
Time, though a stem teacher, is partial to none ; 
And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one ! . 
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EVENKG TRANQUILLITY. 



How still this hour ! the mellow sun 

Withdraws his weatem ray, 
And, evening's haren almost won, 

He leaves the seas of day : 
Soft is the twilight reign, and calm, 
As o'er autumnal fields of balm 

The languid zephyrs stray ; 
Across the lawn the heifers roam, 
The wearied reaper seeks his home. 



The laden earth is rich with flowers, 
All bathed in crimson light ; 

While hums the bee, mid garden bowei^ 
With eluBterii^ roses bright r 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim ; 

O'er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In wild erratic flight ; 

Moor'd by the marge, the shallop deeps. 

Above its deck the willow weeps. 
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'Tis Bweet, in Buoh an hoar aa this. 

To bend the penaiTe way. 
Scan Nature, and partake the blisB 

Which charms like here convey : 
No city's bustling noiee is near ; 
And but the little birds you hear. 

That chant bo blithe and gay ; 
And ask ye whence their mirth began ) 
Perchance since free, and far from man. 



Their little lives are void of care ; 

From bush to brake they fly, 
Filling the rich ambroual tur 

Of August's vermeil aky : 
They flit about the fragrant wood ; 
Elisha'B Grod provides them food, 

And hears them when they cry : 
For ever bhthe and blest are they, 
Their anless span a summer's day. 



Yon bending clouds all purpling streak 

The mantle of the west ; 
And tremlouely the sunbeams break 

On Pentland's mountain crest : 
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Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream. 
All wear one placid look, and geem 

In flilent beauty blest ; 
Ab if created Natures raised 
To HeaTen tlieir choral songs, and praieed. 



Above yon cottage on the plain 
The wreathy smoke ascends ; 

A BJleut emblem, with the main 
Of Bailii^ clouds it blends ; 

Like a departed spirit gone 

Up from low earth to Glory's throne 
To mis with sainted Mends, 

Where, life's probation voyage o'er, 

Griera sail is fiirl'd for evermore ! 
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HYMN TO HE8PEBUS. 



Bright lonely beam, fair heavenly speck. 

That, calling all the stars to duty, 
Through Htormlesa ether gleam'st to deck 

The &Igent west's unclouded beauty ; 
All silent are the fields, and still 

The umbrageous wood's recesses dreaiy, 
As if calm oame at thy sweet will, 

And Nature of Day's strife were weary. 



Blent. with the season and the scene. 

From out her treasured stores. Reflection 
Looks to the days when life was green, 

With fond and thrilling retrospection ; 
The earth again seems haunted ground ; 

Youth smiles, by Hope and Joy attended ; 
And bloom afiresh young flowers around, 

With scent as rich and hues as splendid. 
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How oft^ 'mid eves as clear and calm, 

These wild-wood pastures have I stray'd in. 
When all these scones of bliss and balm 

Blue Twihght's mantle were arrayd ia J 
How oft I've stole from bustling man, 

From Art's parade and city riot, 
The sweets of Nature's reign to scan. 

And muse on Life in rural quiet I 



Fair Star ! with calm repose and peace 

I hail thy vesper beam returning ; 
Thou seem'st to say that troubles cease 

In the calm sphere where thou art burning : 
Sweet 'tis on thee to gaae and muse ; — 

Sure angel wings around thee hover, 
And from Life's fountain scatter dews 

To freshen Earth, Day's fever over. 



Star of the Bee I with laden thigh 

Thy twinkle warns its homeward winging ; 
Star of the Bird ! thou bidd'st her lie 

Down o'er her young, and hush her singing ; 
Star of the Pilgrim 1 travel-sore, 

How sweet, reflected in the fountaiuB, 
He hMls thy circlet, gleaming o'er 

The shadow of his native mountains I 
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Thou art the Star of Freedom, thou 

Undo'st the bonds which gall the sorest ; 
Thou bring'Bt the ploughman from his plough ; 

Thou bring'et the woodman from his forest ; 
Thou bring'st the waTe-wom fisher home. 

With all hia scaly wealth around him ; 
And bidd'st the hearth-sick schoolboy roam, 

Freed from the lettcr'd tasks that bound him. 



Star of the Mariner ! thy car. 

O'er the blue waters twinlUng clearly, 
BemindB him of his home a&r, 

And scenes he still Iotob, ah, how dearly ! 
He sees his native fields, he sees 

Grey twilight gathering o'er his mountains, 
And hears the rustle of green trees, 

The bleat of flocks, and gush of fountains. 



How beautiful, when, through the shrouds. 

The fierce presaging storm-winds rattle, 
Thou glitterest far above the clouds, 

O'er waves that lash, and gales that battle ; 
And as, athwart the billows driven. 

He turns to thee in fond devotion, 
Star of the Sea ! thou tell'st that Heaven 

O'erlooks alike both land and ocean. 



HTHK TO HESPERUS 



Star of the Mourner 1 'mid the gloom, 

When droops the West o'er Day departed. 
The widow beads above the tomb 

Of him who left her broken-hearted : 
Darkness within, and Night around. 

The joja of life no more can move her, 
When lo 1 thou lightest the profound. 

To tell that Heaven's eye glows above her. 



Star of the Lover ! O, how bright 

Above the copsewood dark thou shinest, 
As longs he for those eyes of light. 

For him whose lustre bums divinest ! 
Earth and the things of earth depart, 

Transfonu'd to scenes and sounds Elysian ; 
Warm rapture gushes o'er his heart, 

And Life seems like a faery vision. 



Yea, thine the hour when, daylight done, 

Fond Youth to Beauty's bower thou light«st,; 
Soft shines the moon, bright shines tbe sun. 

But thou, of all things, softest, brightest 
Still is thy beam as fair and young, 

The torch illuming Evening's portal, 
As when of thee lorn Sappho sung, 

With burning soul, in lays immortal. 
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Star of the Poet I thy pale fire, 

Awakening, kindling inspiration, 
Bums in blue ether, to inspire 

The loftiest themea of meditation ; 
He deems some holier, happier race 

Dwells in the orbit of thy beauty, — 
Souls of the Just, redeem'd by grace. 

Whose path on earth was that of duty. 



Beneath thee Earth turns Paradise 

To him, all radiant, rich, and tender ; 
And dreams arrayed by thee arise 

'Mid Twilight's dim and dusky splendour : 
Blest or aocurst each spot appears ; 

A frenzy fine bis fancy seizes ; 
He sees unreal shapes, and hears 

The WEul of spirits on the breezes. 



Bright leader of the hosts of Heaven I 

When day from darkness God divided, 
In sileuee through the empyrean driven, 

Forth from the East thy chariot glided : 
Star after star, o'er night and earth, 

Shone out in brilliant revelation ; 
And all the angels sang for mirth. 

To hail the finished, fair Creation. 
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Star of deeliniog Day, farewell ! — 

Ere lived the Patriarchs, thou wert yonder 
Ere Isaac, 'mid the piny dell, 

Went forth at eventide to ponder : 
And when to Death's stem mandate bow 

All whom we love, and all who love ns, 
Thou shalt uprise, aa thou dost now, 

To shine, and shed thy tears ahove us. 



Star that proclaims Eternity ! 

When o'er the lost Sun Twilight weepeth. 
Thou light'st thy beacon-tower on high, 

To say, " He is not dead, but sleepeth ; " 
And forth with Dawn thou comest too, 

As all the hoBts of Night surrender, 
To prove thy sign of promise true. 

And usher in Day's orient splendour. 
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FADED FLOWERS. 



Fakbwbil, ye perisb'd flowers 

That on the cold ground lie ; 

How gay ye amiled 

'Mid the brown wild, 

'Neath summer's painted eky 

Paa^d hath your bloom away 

Your stalks are sere and bent 

On the howling blast 

The rain sweeps past, 

From the dim firmament 



I think me of your pride, 
When Zephyr came with Spring ; 

Then ragh to know 

What wreck and woe 
A few brief months may bring I 
Emblems of human fate, 
Te say — "Though bright and Mr 

Life's morning be, 

lU eve may see 
The clouds of grief and care ! " 
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FADKD FLOWGBS 



In you I scaa ihs fote 

Life's Bunniest hopes have met, 

When Youth's bright noon, 

(Alas ! how soon '.) 
In manhood's twilight set — 
Yes! joy by joy deoay*d 
As ye did fade, sweet blooms, 

Leaving behind, 

Upon the wind, 
Awhile your soft perfumes. 



As waned each blosaom bright, 
So doom'd were to depart 

Friend after friend — 

And each to rend 
A fibre from the heart : 
Green Spring again shall bid 
Your boughs with bloom be crown'd ; 

But alaa ! to Man, 

In earth's brief span, 
No second spring cornea romid ! 



Yes ! friends who olomb Life's hill 
Together, long ago. 

Are parted, and 

Their fatherland 
No more their places know ! 
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We see them not, nor hear them. 
Among the garden bowers ; 

They have pass'd away 

In bright decay. 
Like you, ye perish'd flowers ! 



Mourn not — we meet again, 
Although we meet not here ; 

Turn ye above, 

Where Faith and Love 
Taste Heaven's eternal year : — 
For though Time's winter bows 
The grey head to the clod, 

Dust goes to dust. 

But (as we trust) 
The Spirit back to God ! 
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THE NIGHT HAWK. 



The winds are pillow'd on the waveless deep, 
And from the ciirtoia'd sky the midnight moon 

Looks sombred o'er the forest depths, that sleep 
Unfltirring, wbiie a aoft melodiouB tune, 

Nature's own voice, the lapsing stream, is heard, 

And ever and anon th' unseen, nig^t-wandering bird. 



An Arab of the air, it floats along, 
Enamour'd of the mlence and the night. 

The tall pine-to^ the monntAins dim among, 
Aye wheeling on in solitary flight ; 

Like on ungentle spirit earthwards sent. 

To haunt the pale-&oed moon, a cheerless banishment. 



A lone, low sound — a melancholy cty, 

Now near, remoter now, and more remote ; 

In the blue dusk, unseen, it journeys by. 
Loving amid the etarligbt-caJm to float ; 

Now eharp and abrill, now &int ; and hj degrees 

Fainter, Uke summer winds tliat die 'mid leafy trees. 



Listening, in the blue solitude I stand — 

The breathless hush of midnight — all is Btill ; 

Unmoved the valleys spread, the woods expand ; 
There is a slumbering mist upon the hill ; 

Nature through all her regions seems asleep, 

Save, ever and anon, that somid so wild and deep. 



Moonlight and midnight ! all so vast and void, 
Life seems a vision of the shadowy past, 

By mighty silence swallow'd and destroy'd. 
And Thou of living things the dii^ and last : 

Such quietude enwraps the moveless scene, 

As if, all disoord o'er. Mankind had never been. 
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THE NIGHT HAWK 



Doubtlraa in elder times, tmhallow'd sound, 

When Fancy ruled the subject realms, and Fear, 

Some demon elf, or goblin shrieking round, 
DarHy thou smot'st on Supergtition's ear r 

The wild wood had ite spirits, and the glen 

Swarm'd with dim shapes and shades iuimical to Men. 



Then Fairies tripp'd it in the hazel glade j 
And Fahm stalk'd muttering thro' the carem's gloom;' 

And corpse-fires, glancing thro' the yew-trees' shade. 
Lighted each sheeted spectre from its tomb ; 

While Uoming show'd, in nature's grassy death, 

Where the Foul Fiend had danced with Witches on the 
heath. 



On Summer's scented eve, when fulgent skies 
The last bright traces of the day partook, 

And heaven look'd down on earth with starry eyes, 
Beflected softly tn the wimphng brook. 

Far, fer above, wild solitary bird. 

Thy melancholy scream 'mid woodlands I have heard ; 
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And I have heard thee, when DecemberB snow 
Mantled with chilling white the moonless vales. 

Thro' the drear darkness, wandering to and fro. 
And minglii^ wit^ the sharp and sighing gales 

Thy wizard note — when Nature's prostrate form, 

In desolation sad, lay buried in the storm. 



It is a sound most solemn, strange, and lone, 
That wildlj talks of something Sir remote 

Amid the past — of something dimly known — i 
Of Time's primeval voice, a parted note — 

The echo of Antiquity — the cry 

Of Ruin, fluttering o'er some GreatnesB doom'd to die. 



So parted from communion with mankind, 
So sever'd from all life, and living sound. 

Calmly the solemnised and softeu'd mind 
Sinks down, and dwells, in solemn thought profound. 

On dreams of yore, on visions swept away — 

The loves and friendships warm of being's early day. 
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Lov'st Thou, when HtormB are dark, and raioH come down, 
When wild winds round lone dwelliogB moan and sigh, 

And Night is hooded in its gloomiest &own, 
To mingle with the tampeat thy shrill 017, 

To pierce the rolling thunder-clouds, and brook 

The scythe-wing'd lightning's giaxe with fierce un- 
Bhrinking look ] 



Uoet lonely voice 1 most wild unbodied scream ! 

Aye haunting thus the sylvan wilderness. 
Thou tellest man that life is but a dream, 

Bomantic as the tones of thy distress, 
Leaving on earth no lingering trace behind. 
And melting as thou meltest on the trackless wind. 



Faint come the notes : Thou meltest distant &r, 
Soarce heard at intervals upon the night. 

Leaving to loneliness each listening star, 

The trees, the river, and the moonshine bright ; 

And, 'mid this stirless hush, this still of death. 

Heard is my bosom's throb, and audible my breath. 
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ThuB wane the noonday dreams of Touth away. 
And twil^ht hues the path of Life pervade ; 

Thus, like the weetem simlight, ray by ray. 
Into the darknees of old age we &de ; 

While of our early friends the memories seem 

Half lost in bygone years, like fragmente of a dream. 



Lo ! 'mid the future dim, remote or near. 
Lurks in the womb of Time a final day. 

When shuddering Earth a trumpet voice ehall hear. 
And ruin seize the Universe for prey ; 

And Silenoe, as the pulse of Nature stillB, 

In viewless robe, shall sit enthroned on amokisg hills. 
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On this grey column— overthrown 

By giant Time's unsparing hand. 
Where lichens spring and moss is strown 

Along the desert land — 
Besting alone, I fix mine eye. 

With feelings of sublime delight, 
On June's resplendent galaxy. 

The studded arch of night. 
How awAil is the might of Him 

Who Btretch'd the skiea from pole to pole ! 
And breathed, through chaos waste and dim, 

Creation's livit^ soul I 
A thousand worlds are glowing round, 

And thousands more than sight can trace 
Revolve throughout the vast profound. 

And fill the realms of space : 
Then what is man 1 It iU befits 

That aiich should hear or heed the prayer — 
Lip-mockery of the worm that sits 

Within the scomers chair! 
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There are no clouds to checker nig^t ; 

The wiads are hush'd, the Bkies serene ; 
The landscape, outlined darkly bri^l. 

Is still distinctly seen : 
Remotest Ocean's tongue U heard 

Declaiming to his island shores ; 
And waila the lonely water-bird 

From yonder marshy moors. 
This is the realm of solitude ; 

A season and a scene for thought, 
When Melancholy well may brood 

On years, that now are not — 
On syren years, whose witchery smiled, 

Ere time had leagued the heart with strife — 
The Eden of this earthly wild — 

The paradise of life. 
They feign, who tell us wealth can strike 

In to the thomless paths of bliss j 
AlpH 1 its best is, Judas-like, 

To sell OS with a kiss. 



Ambition is a ^ded toy, 
A baited book, a trap of guile ; 

Alluring only to destroy, 
And mocking with a smile. 

Alas ! for what hath youth exchanged 
The garden of its vernal prime 1 
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la Care — Sin — Sorrow — more estranged, 

More gently lenient Time 1 
Doth Friendabip qimff from bowl more deep t 

Bathes Hope in more delightful Btreams 1 
Cornea Love to charm the pillow'd aleep 

With brighter, holier dreams 1 
Ah, no ! the ship of life is steer'd 

More boldly to the central main. 
Only to cope with tempests fear'd. 

Lightning, and wind, and rain I 
Around lurks shipwreck ; hidden rocks 

Beneath the billows darkling lie ; 
Death threatens in the breaker's shocks 

And thunder-cloven sky ! 



Hearken to Truth ! Thou^ joys remain, 

And Mends unchanged and faithfiil prore, 
The heart can never love again 

As when it leam'd to love : 
Oh 1 ne'er shall manhood's bosom feel 

The raptures boyhood felt of yore ; 
Nor fancy lend, nor hfe reveal 

Such faSry landscapes more ! 
Above the head when tempests break, 

When cares flit ronnd on ebon wing 
When Hope o'er being's troubled lake 

No sunny gleam can fling ; 
When Love's clear flame no longer bums. 
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And Griefii distract, and Fears annoy. 
Then It«trospection fondly turns 

To long-departed joy — 
The Tisiona brought by sleep, the dreams 

By ecarce-anaken'd daylight brought, 
And reveries by sylvan atreams. 

And mountains &r remote. 



Elyuum's huee have fled : the joy 

Of youth departs on seraph wing ; 
Soon breezes from the Pole destroy 

The opening blooms of Spring ! 
We gaze around us ; earth seems bright 

With flowers and fruit, the skies are blue ; 
The bosom flutters with delight, 

And deemn the pageant true : — 
Then lo ! a tempest darkles o'er 

The summer plain and waveless sea ; 
Lash the hoarse billows on the shore ; 

Fall blossoms from the tree ; 
Star after star is queuoh'd ; the night 

Of blackness gathers round in strife ; 
And storms howl o'er a scene of blight ; — 

Can such be human life ) 
Expanding beauties charm the heart, 

The garden of our life is fair ; 
But in a few short years we start. 

To find a desert there ! 
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StarB ! far above that twinkling roll— 

Stars ! ao resplendent, jet serene — 
Ye look (ah ! how unlike the soul) 

As ye have ever been : 
In you 'tis sweet to read at eve 

The themes of youth's departed day. 
Call up the past, and fondly grieve 

O'er what hath waned away — 
The feces that we see no more ; 

The friends whom Fate hath doom'd to 
Or silence, through Death's iron door, 

Call'd to hia cheerless home ! 
I that the heart again were young ; 

1 that the feelings were aa kind, 
Artless and innocent ; the tongue 

The oracle of mind : 
! that the sleep of Night were sweet, 

Gentle as childhood's sleep hath been. 
When angels, as from Jacob's feet^ 

Soar'd earth and Heaven between. 



What once hath been no more can be — 
"Tis void, 'tis visionary all ; 

The past hath joined eternity — 

It comes not at the call. 
No ! worldly thoi^hts and selfish ways 

Have baniah'd Truth, to rule instead j 
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We, dazzled by a meteor-blaze. 

Have run where Folly led ; 
Tet happiness was found not there— 

The spring-bloom of the heart was shed ; 
We tum'd from Nature's fece, though foir, 

To muse upon the dead 1 
As dewdropa from the sparry cave 

Trickling, new propertiee impart, 
A tendency Life's dealings have 

To petri^ the heart 
There is an ecstasy in thooght, 

A soothing warmth, a pleasing pain j 
Away ! such dreams were best foigot — 

They shall not rise again ! 
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Hauhtbb of the herbleea peak, 
Habitant 'twixt earth and sky, 
Snow-white bird of bloodleea beak, 
Rushing wing, and rapid eye, 
Hath the Fowler's fatal aim 
Of thy freebom rights bereft thee. 
And, 'mid oatores curb'd or tame. 
Thus encaged, a captive left thee 1 — 
Thee, who Elarth's low valleys scorning. 
From thy cloud-embattled nest 
Wont to catch the earliest morning 
Sunbeam on thy breast ! 



Where did first the light of day 
See thee bursting from thy shell 1 
Was it where Ben-Nevis grey 
Towen aloft o'er flood and fell i 
Or where down upon the storm 
Plaided ahepherda gaze in wonder. 
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Bound thy rocky aides, Cairngorm, 
Rolling \ritli its clouds and thunder 1 
Or with Bummit, heaven-direoted. 
Where BenvoiFlich views, in pride. 
All his skyey grovea reflected 
In Looh Eetturin's tide t 



Boots it not — but this we know 
That a wild &ee life was thine, 
Whether on the peak of enow 
Or amid the cliunpe of pine ; 
Now on high begirt with heath, 
Now, decoy'd by cloudless weather. 
To the golden broom beneath, 
Happy with thy mates together ; 
YouiB were every cliff and cranny 
Of yoiir birth's m^eatio hill ; — 
Tameless flock ! and ye were many. 
Ere the spoiler oame to kill I 



Gazing, wintry bird, at thee, 
Thou dost bring tke wandering mind 
Visions of the Polar Sea — 
Where, impeU'd by wave and wind, 
Drift the icebergs to and fro. 
Crashing oft in fierce commotion. 
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While the ssortiag whale below, 
In its anger tumults ocean ; — 
Naked, treeless shores, where howling 
Tempests ves the brumal air. 
And the famish'd wolf-cub prowling 
Shuns the fiercer bear ; — 



And &r north the daylight dies — 
And the twinlding stars alone 
Glitter through the icy skies, 
Down from mid-day's ghastly throne ; 
And the moon ia in her cave ; 
And no living sound intruding. 
Save the howling wind and wave^ 
'Mid that darkness ever brooding ; 
Mom as 'twere in anger blotted 
From Creation's wistful sight, 
And Time's progress only noted 
By the Northern Light 



Sure 'twas sweet for thee, in spring, 
Nature's earliest green to hail, 
As the cuckoo's slumberous wing 
Dreamt along the aunny vale ; 
As the blackbird from the brake 
Hymn'd the Morning Star serenely ; 
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And the wild awan o'er the lake, 
Ice-unfetter'd, oar'd it queenlj ; 
Brightest which ! — the concave o'er thee 
DeepeniDg to its Bummer hue, 
Or the bouDdlesB moors before thee, 
With their bells of blue 1 



Then &om larchen grove to grove, 
And from wild-flower glen to glen. 
Thine it was in blias to rove. 
High o'er hilla, and for from men ; 
Wilda Elysian ! not a soimd 
Heard except the torrents booming ; 
Nought beheld for leagues around 
Save the heath in purple blooming : 
Why that startle 1 From their shieling 
On the hazel-girded mounts 
*Tia the doe and &wn down stealing 
To the silvery fount. 



Sweet to aU the summer time- 
But how sweeter fax to thee, 
Sitting in thy home sublime, 
High o'er cloud-land'a Boundless sea ; 
Or if mom, by July drest, 
Steep'd the hiU-topa in vermilion. 



TO A WODKDBD PTABICOAK 

Or the suDaet made the west 
Even like Glory's own pavilion ; 
While were fii'd thine ardent eyes on 
BealmB, outspread in blooming mirth, 
Boimded but by the hoiizon 
Belting Heaven to Earth. 



Did the Geniua of the place, 
Which of living things but you 
Had for long beheld no trace. 
That unhallow'd visit rue 1 
Did the gather'd snow of years 
Which begirt that mountain's forehead, 
Thawing, melt as 'twere in tears. 
O'er that natural outrage horrid 1 
Bid the lady-fern haug drooping, 
And the quivering pine-trees sigh, 
As, to cheer his game-dogs whooping, 
Pass'd the spoiler by I 



None may know — the dream is o'er — 
Bliss and beauty canuot laat ; 
To that haunt, for evermore, 
Ye are creatures of the past I 
And for you it mourns in vain ; 
While the dirgefUl night-breeze only 



BLEQIAO KFFCaiONS 

Sii^ and falls the fitful rain, 
'Mid yonr homes forlorn and lonely. 
Ye have paaa'd — the bonds enthral you 
Of EMpine and wakeless death ; 
Never more shall spring recall you 
To the scented heath I 



Such their fate — but unto thee, 
Bleeding bird t protracted breath, 
Hopeless, drear captivity. 
Life which in itself is death : — 
Yet aUke the fate of him 
Who, when all his views are thwarted, 
Finds earth but a desert dim, 
Relatives and race departed ; 
Soon are Fancy's realms Elysian 
Peopled by the brood of Care ; 
And Truth finds Hope's gilded vision 
Fainted but — in air. 
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CHILB'S BURIAL IN SPRING. 



Where Ocean's waves to the bollow ct 

a low wild hymn. 
In pleasant musing I pursued my solitary way ; 
Then upwards wending from the shore, amid the 

woodlands dim, 
From the gentle height, like a map in sight, the 

downward countiy lay. 



'Twas in the smile of " green Aprile," * a cloudless 

noontido clear ; 
In ecstasy the birds sang forth from many a leafing 

tree; 
Both bud and bloom, with fresh perfume, pro- 

clfum'd the awaken'd year ; 
And Earth, arra/d in beauty's robes, seem'd 

Heaven itself to be. 
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So cheerfully the aim ahone out, so snulinglj the 

sky 
O'erarch'd green eaxth, so pleasantly the Btream 

meander'd on. 
So joyous was the murmur of the honey-bee and 

fly- 
That or our fall, which niin'd all, seem'd traces few 



Then hopes, whose gilded pageantry wore all the 
hues of truth — 

Elysian thoughts — Arcadian dreams — the poet's 
fabling strain — 

Again seem'd shedding o'er our world an amaran- 
thine youth, 

And left no vestiges behind of death, decay, of 
pain. 



At length I reach'd a churchyard gate — a church- 
yard ! Yes ! hut there 

Breathed out such calm serenity o'er every thing 
around, 

That " the joy of grief" (as Ossian sings) o'erhalm'd 
the very air. 

And the place was less & mournful place than con- 
secrated ground. 
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Beneath the joyous uoontide buh, beneath the doud- 

lese sky, 
'Mid beea that hunua'd, and birds that sang, and 

flowers that gemm'd the wild. 
The sound of measured atepa was heard— a grave 

stood yawning by — 
And lo ! in sad procession slow, the Funeral of a 

Child! 



I saw the little coffin borne unto its final rest j 
The dark mould shovell'd o'er it, and replaced the 

diusied sod ; 
I mark'd the deep convulsive throes that heaved the 

Father's breast, 
As he retum'd (too briefly given !) that loan of love 

to God! 



Then rose in my rebellious heart unhallow'd 

thoughts and wild, 
Daring the inscrutable decrees of Providence to 

How death should be allotted to a pure, a siolees 

child. 
And lenglh of days the deatiny of sinful, guilty 
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The lawe of the material world seem'd beautifiil and 

clear; 
The day and night, the bloom and blight, and eea^ 

Borts ae thej roll 
In reg^ar viciaaitude to form a circling year. 
Made up of parte dis8dmilar, and yet a perfect 

whole. 



But darkneae lay o'er the moral way which man is 

told to tread ; 
A shadow veil'd the beam divine by Bevelation 

lent: 
" How awfully mysterious are tiy ways, Heaven ! " 

I said; 
"We see not whence, nor know for what fate's 

arrows oft are sent ! 



Under the shroud of the sullen cloud, when the hills 

are capp'd with snow. 
When the moaning breeze, through leafless trees, 

hears tempest on ita wing — 
In the Winter's wrath, we tiink of death; but not 

when lilies blow. 
And, LazaruS'lilce, from March's tomb walks forth 

triumphant Spring. 
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Ab in distreee o'er this wildemeBS I mused of Btir 
and strife, 

Where, 'mid the dark, seem'd scarce a mark our 
tangled path to scan, 

A shadow o'er the season fell ; a cloud o'er human 
life— 

A veil to be b; Eterm^ but ne'er by time with- 
drawn! 



SPRING HYMN. 



How pleasant is the opening year I 

The clouds of Winter melt away ; 
The flowers in beauty reappear ; 

The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 

And bluer glows the arching sky ; 
All things around us seem to say — 

" Christian I direct thy thoughts on high," 
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In darkneaa, through the dreary length 

Of Winter slept both bud and bloom ; 
But Nature now puts forth her atrength, 

And Btarts renew'd, as from the tomb ; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 

man ! — a atar hath shone to save — 
And morning yet ahall re-illume 

The midnight darkness of the grave 1 



Yet ponder well, how then shall break 

The dawn of second life on thee — 
Shalt thou to hope — to bliss awake 1 

Or vainly strive God's wrath to flee ? 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree, 

That makes or weal or woe thine own : 
Up, and to work ! Etemi^ 

Uust reap the harvest Time hath sown. 
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In spring, in Bummer, in autumnal wane, 
How beautiful are Nature's thousand hues ! 
And which the fairest who can say ) For each 
In turn is pa^ng lair, possesses charms 
Peculiar, and upon the heart and mind 
Leaves an imperial impress. Blandly crown'd 
With crocus and with snowdrop coronal. 
First comes the vestal Spriug, with emerald scarf 
And cheeks of glowing childhood. Summer next, 
With all her gay and gorgeous trappings ou, 
Eejoicing in the glory of her youth. 
And braidiug roses in her auburn hair. 
Under the light of the meridian sun, 
In the green covert of a Efpreading beech : 
While all around the fields are muucal 
With song of bird, and hum of bee. And lo ! 
Matronly Autumn passes, bright at first 
In eye, and firm of step, her cincture rich, 
Of wheB,t-«ar and of vine-wreath intertwined ; 
But sadness dwells in her departing look, 
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And darklier gloome the atmospliere aronnd. 
Till Winter meets her on the desert heath, 
And breathes consiimption on her sallow cheek. 

The year is now declining, and the air, 
When morning blushes on the orient hills, 
Embued with icy cliiUnees. Ocean's wave 
Haa lost its tepid glow, and slumbering fogs 
Brood o'er its level calm on windless days ; 
Yet when enshrined at his meridian height, 
The sun athwart the fading landscape smiles 
With most paternal kindness, softly warm, 
And delicately beautiful — a Prince 
Blessing the realms whose glory flows from him. 
From bough to bough of the thick holly-tree 
The spider weaves his net ; the gossamer — 
A tenuous line, glistening at intervals — 
Now floats and now subsides upon the air; 
The foliage of the forest, brown and sere, 
Drops on the margin of the stubble-field, 
In which the partridge hugers insecure, 
And raises oft at sombre eventide. 
With plaintive throat, a wild and tremulous cry. 
The sickle of the husbandman hath ceased, 
Leaving the lap of nature shorn and bare, 
And even the latest gleaner disappear'd. 
The dandelion, from the wayside path. 
Its golden sun eclipsed, bath pass'd away ; 
And the sere nettle seeds along the bank. 
The odorous clover flowers — these purely white, 
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Those richly purple — now are seen no more ; 
The perfiime of the bean-field hae decay'd ; 
And. roams the wandering bee o'er many a. strath, 
For bloHBoms which have perish'd. Grassy blades, 
Tranaparent, taper, and of aickly growth, 
Shoot, Boon to wither, in the eterile fields, 
Doom'd in their spring to premature old age. 
The garden fruits have mellow'd with the year, 
Have mellow'd, and been gathered — all are gone; 
And save the lingering nectarine— but half, 
Not wholly reconcil'd to UB — remains 
Nor trace nor token of the varied wealth 
Which'Summer boasted in her cloudless prime. 
Yet on the wild-brier grows the yellow hip ; 
The dew-sprent bramble shows ite clusters ripe ; 
BeddeoB, 'mong fading branches, the harsh sloe ; 
And &om the mountain-ash, in scarlet pride. 
The fitiry bunches drop their countless beads 
Tn richness ; on the Lthe laburnum's bot^b, 
Mix pods of lighter green among the leaves ; 
And, on the jointed honeysuckle's stelk. 
The succulent berries hang. The robin sits 
Upon the mossy gateway, singing clear 
A requiem to the glory of the woods — 
The bright umbrageousness, which, like a dream. 
Hath perish'd and for ever passed away ; 
And, when the breeze awakes, a frequent shower 
Of withei^d leaves bestrew the weeded paths. 
Or &om the branches of the willow whirl, 
With rustling sound, into the turbid stream. 
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Yet there is atill a brightness in the sky— 
A most reiulgeut and traoHlucent blue : 
Still, from the min'd tower, the wallflower tells 
Moumfiilly of what midsummer's pride hath been ; 
And atill the mountuos heave their ridgy udes 
In pastoral greenness. Uelancholy time i 
Tet full of sweet sad thought j for eveiything 
Is pladd, if not joyful, as in Spring, 
When Hope was keen, and, with an eagle eye, 
Pryd forward to the glories yet to coma. 

Iliere caunot be a sweeter hour than this, 
Even now, altho' encompass'd with decay. 
To him who knows the world wherein he liTea, 
And all its moumM mutabilities I 
There is not on the heavens a single cloud ; 
There is not in the air a breathing wind ; 
There is not on the earth a sound of grief ; 
Nor in the bosom a repining thought : — 
Paith having sought and gained the masteiy, 
Quiet and contemplation mantle all 1 
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1. 

Sean it nai tumpluoui paiacei, 
At ifhUfaiiK wtrt buili in thue I— P. 59. 
Mamt Tsan ago, in Bauntaring throagh the Abbey burial- 
gToond of Melroee, the Author waa much Etmck irith ttke fol- 
lowiDg inscriptiaD on a EmaD but veuetable tombstone — 



yard in Glouoesterahire, f 



Tw> atUs havi btrn ipared (y Dtath. — P. GS. 
" Chriatwuia lookiiig on death not only as the atjng, bnt the 
period and end of sin, the horizon and iathmos between tJiis 
lite and a bettor, and the death of this worid but aa the natdTitj' 
of another, do contentedly submit onto the oommon necMnty, 
and eury not Emtch nor £f«u."— Sot Tkom&s BbOWN^b 
LetUr lo a Fritud. 



Tht Pialmitt onct \ii prayer addritid — 

"■ Dovt, tould I thy piniotu korrov." — P. 80. 

" that I had winga hks ■ dore I for then would I flee 

away, and be at rest. Lo, then would I wander br o^ and 
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remun in the vildemeea. I vould haaten mj eeoape from the 
windy rtorm and t«mpeat," — Pialm It. 6-8. 

The eune Bentiment has BflOrded u, groundnork for a beauti- 
ful lyrio by Mrs Hemans— "The Wings of the Dove" — of 
Trhich port of the above quatation is the motto. It wa« also 
eridently thrilliny Umnigh the heart of Keats in these line* 
from hit deep-Hioughtad "Ode to the Nightingale:" — 



Fahm ttaUfd muUering thro' lAt caverx'i gUxym. — P. 10 
Fahm — a deformed and malignant epirit^ peiniliar tn 



) be immediately preceding daybreak ; and he ia 
accused by the natiTea of inflicting diseases upon their oattie. 
If any person happens to crou his track before tiie sun has 
■hons on It^ death is beHared to be the inevitable oonsequenoe. 
Popular report also deniea vegetation to the spots whero 
witches have held their orgies, or been burned. 



'Ttnu in the imUt of "yrwn AprUe'—V. 117. 

•* Grene Aprile," the favourite appeUatioo of the monUi by 
Cbauoer, Spenser, Browne, and the older poets. 

A prose character, equally impregnated with emerald, is 
given tc ilB penonificatJon, in a curious duodeoimo of IBSl, 
entiUed "The Queen-like Cloeet or lUcli CaWnet," quoted in 
Hone's " Every-Daj Book," (vol. ii. 517.) by Charles Lamb, in 
which the &jr author, Anne Woole;, thus describes him ; — 
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BIRTH OF THE FLOWEKS. 



Okcb on a time, when aU was stUl, 
When midnight mantled vale and hUl, 
And over earth the stars were keeping 

Their lustroufi watch, it has been eaid, 
A Poet on his couch lay sleeping, 

As pase'd a vision through his head : 
It may be rash — ^it oan't be wrong 
To pencil what he Baw in song ; 
And if we go not &r amiss, 
Twas this — or something like to this. 



Firstly, through parting mista, his eye 
The snowy mountain-peaks explored, 

Where, in the dizzying gulfe of sky. 
The daring eagle wheel'd and soai^d ; 
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And, BS subsiding lower, the^ 
Own'd the bright empire of the day, 
Softly orray'd in living green, 
The summits of the bills were seen. 

On which the orient radiance play'd, 
Girt with their garlands of broad trees, 
Whose foliage twinkled in the breeze. 

And form'd a lattice- work of shade : 
And darker still, and deeper still, 
As widen'd out each shelving hill. 
Dispersing placidly they show'd 
The destined plains for Man's abode — 
Meadow, and mount, and champaign wide i 

And sempiternal forests, where 

Wild beasts and birds find food and lair ; 
And verdant copse by river side. 
Which threading these — a silver Une — 
Was seen afiir to wind and shine 
Down to the mighty Sea that wound 
Islands and continents around. 
And, like a snake of monstrous birth, 
In its grim folds encircled earth ! 



Then wider as awoke the day, 
Was seen a speck — a tiny wing 

That, from the sward, drifting away. 
Rose up at heaven's gate, to sing 

A matin hymn melodious : Hark ! 

That orison ! — it was the lark. 
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Hailing the advent of the sun, 
Forth like a racer come to run 
His fiery courae ; in brilhant day 
The Tapoura vanishing away, 
Had left to his long march a clear, 
Cloud-uneuciunber'd atmosphere ; 
And glow'd, aa on a map uniurl'd, 
The panorama of the world. 



Fair was the landscape — very feir — 
Yet something still was wEUitiug there ; 
Something, aa 'twere, to lend the whole 
Material world a type of sonl. 
The Dreamer wist not what might be 
The thing a-lacking ; but while he 

Ponder'd in heart the matter over, 
Floatii^ between him and the ray 
Of the now warm reftilgent day, 

What is it that his eyes discover ) 
As through the fields of air it flew, 
Lai^r it loom'd, and fairer grew 
That form of beauty and of grace, 
Which bore of grosser worlds no trace. 
Until, as Earth's green plains it near'd, 
Confest, an Angel's self appeared. 



Eye could not gaze on shape so bright, 
Which from its atmosphere of light, 
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And love, and beauty, shed around. 
From every winnow of her wings, 
Upon the Mating aix, perfumoB 

Sweeter than Thought's imaginingB ; 
And at each silent bend of graoe, 
The Dreamer's raptured eye could trace, 
(Far richer than the peacock's plumes,) 
A rainbow shadow on the ground, 
As if from out Elysium's bowers. 
From bii^test gold to deepest blue, 
Blossoms of every form and hue 
Had &llea to earth in nidJant showers. 



Vainly would human words convey 

Spiritual music, or portray 

Seraphic lovelineea — the grace 

Flowing like glory from that face, — 
Which, as 'twas said of tJna's, made 
Where'er the sinleas virgin atray'd, 

A sunshine in the shady place : 

The snow-drop was her brow ; the rose 
Her cheek ; her clear ftill gentle eye 
The violet in its deepest dye ; 

The lily of the NQe her nose ; 

Before the crimson of her lips 

Carnations waned in dim echpse ; 

And downwards o'er her shoulders white, 
Aa the white rose in fiillest blow, 
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TEE BIBTH OP THE FLOWSRS 

Her floating tresses took delight 
To curl in hyacinthine flow : 

Her vesture seera'd as from the blooms 
Of all the circling seasons wove, 

With magic warp in feiry looms. 
And tieaued with the woof of Love. 



Transcendent joy ! — a swoon of bliss ! 

Was ever rapture like to this ) 

Spell-bound as if in ecstasy, 

The visionary's lialf-*liut eye 

Drank in those rich, celestial gleams. 

Which dsrt from dreams involved in dreams ; 

When, as 'twere from a harp of Heaven, 

Whose tones are to the breezes given, 

While from the ocean zephyr Mghs, 

And twilight veils Creation's eyes, 

In music thus a voice awoke, 

And to his wilder'd senses spoke :— ' 



" Tig true man's earth is very &ir, 
A dwelling meet for Eden's heir " — 
Flowing like honey from her tongue, 
Twas thus the syllables were sung — 

" And true, that there is wanting there 
A something yet : What can it be t 
Is it not this t — ^look up, and see ! " 
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First, heaTeuvrard, with refolgeat Btuile, 

She glanced, then earthward tm-n'd the while ; 

From out her lap, she acatter'd round 
Its riches of all scents and hues — 
Scarlett and sadrons, pinks and blues ; 

And Bow'd with living gems the ground. 

The rose to eastern plains she gave ; 

The lily to the western wave ; 

The violet to the south ; and forth 

The thistle to the hardy north : 

Then, in triumphant ecstasy, 

Glancing across wide earth her eye, 

She flung abroad her arms in air, 

Aad daisies sprang up everywhere. 



" And let these be " — than song of birds 
Harmonious more, 'twas thus her words 
Prolong'd their sweetness — " let these be 
For symbols and for signs to Thee, 
Forthcoming Man, for ^om was made 
This varied world of sun and shade : 
Fair in its hill a and valleys, &ir 

In groves, and grades, and forest bowers, 
The Genii of the earth and air 
Have lavish'd their best offerings there ; 

And mine I now have brought him — Flowubs 1 
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THE BIBTH OF THE PLOWERS 

These, these are miDe especial care j 
And I have given them form and hue, 
For ornament and emblem too : 
Let them be aymbols to the sense, 
(For they are paaaionleaa aod pure. 
And sinless quite,) that innocence 
Alone can happiness secure. 
Nursed by the sunshine and the shower. 

Buds grow to blossoms on the eye, 
And havii^ pass'd their destined hour, 

Vanish away all painlessly — 
For sorrowing days and sleepless nights 
Are only Sin's dread perquisites — 
As each returning spring feesh races, 

Alike in beauty and in bloom. 
Shall rise to occupy their places. 

And shed on every breeze perfume. 



" Then let them teach hiin — Faith. They grow. 
But how and wherefore never know : — 
The morning bathes them with its dew, 
When fiides in heaven its latest star ; 
The sunshine gives them lustre new, 
And shows to noon each varied hue. 

Than Fancy's dreams more beauteous far ; 
And n^ht maternal muffler up 
In her embrace each tender cup. 
They toil not, neither do they spin. 
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I FOBMB OK FLOWBBe 

And yet bo ezquieite their bloom, 

Nor mimic Art, nor Tyrian loom 
Shall e'er to their perfection win. 
For mUlion millionB though they be. 

And like to each, the searcher not 
From out the whole one pair shall see 

Identical in atripe and spot. 



" To Spring theee gifts," the Angel sjud, 
" I give ; " — and from her cestus she, 

Forth to the ZephyiB liberally, 
A sparkling handful scattered 
Of seeds, like golden dust that feU 
On mountain-aide, and plain, and dell. 
Hence sprang that earliest drop, whc«e hue 

Is taintleas as the new-fall'n snows ; 
The crocus, yellow-striped and blue ; 

The daffodil, and rathe primrose ; 
The colts-foot, with its leaflets white ; 
The cyclamen and aconite j 
The violet's purpureal gem ; 
The golden star of Bethlehem ; 
AnricuIuB ; narcissi bent. 

As 'twere in worahip o'er the stream ; 
Anemones, in languishment, 

As just awakening from a dream ; 
And myriads not less sweet or bright. 

Dusky as jet, or red as flames, 
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That glorify the day and night. 
Unending, with a thousand nam^ 



" My TOWB are thus to Summer paid," 
She added, as she shower'd abroad, 

O'er mount and mead, o'er glen and glade, 

A deet-like dust, which, o'er the ground 

In countless atoBiB falling round, 
Like rubiee, peariB, and eapphir^ gloVd : 

The paney, and the fleur-de-lis, 

Straightway arose in bloom ; sweet pea. 

The marigold of aureate hue. 

The periwinkles white and blue. 

The heliotrope afiir to shine. 

The cistuB and the oolumbine, 

The lily of the vale : and queen 

Of all the bright red rose was seen 

Matchless in majesty and mien. 

Around were over-arching bowers, 
Of lilac and laburnum, wove 
With jasmine ; and the imdergrove 

GloVd bri^t with rhododendron flowere. 



" Nor shalt thou, Autumn " — ^thus her words 
Found endii^ — " Nor shalt thou be left, 
With thy blue skies and singing birds. 
Of &vourB, all thine own, bereft ; 
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The foxglove, with its stately bells 

Of purple, shall adorn thy della ; 

The wallflower, on each rifted rock, 

From libentl blossoma shall breathe down, 
(Gold bloBSoms freeked with iron-brown,) 

ita fragrance ; while the holly-hoek, 

The pink, and the camatioa vie 

With lupin, and with lavender, 

To decorate the fading year ; 

And larkspitTB, many-hued, shall drive 

Gloom from the groves, where red leaves lie. 

And N^ature seems but half alive. 



" No ! never quite shall disappear 
The glory of the circling year ; — 
Fade shall it never quite, if flowers 

An emblem of existence be ; 

The golden rod shall flourish free, 
And laurestini shall weave bowers 
For Winter ; while the Christmas rose 
Shall blossom, though it be 'mid snows. 



" Meanings profounder, loftier lie 
In all we see, in all we hear. 
Than merely strike the common eye, 
Than merely meet the careless ear ; 
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THE BIRTH OF THE IT^WERB 

And meekly Mau must bend his knee 
On Nature's temple-floor, if he 
Would master her philosophy. — 
It is not given alone to flowers 
To brighten with their hue the hours ; 
But with a silence all sublime, 
They chronide the march of Time, 
As month on month, in tranaience taat, 
Commingles with the spectral past. 
Some shall endure for seasons ; they 

Shall blossom on the breath of Spring ; 
Shall bourgeon gloriously the blue, 
Kefulgent, sunny Summer through ; 
And only shall the feebler ray 

Of Autumn find them withering : 
Others shall with the crescent Moon 
Grow up in pride, to fede as soon : 
Tea ! not a few shall with the day 
That saw them buret to bloom — decay ; 
Even like the babe, that opea its eye 
To light, and seems but bom to die. 



" By hieroglyphic hue and sign, 
Flowers shall the heart and soul divine. 
And all the feehngs that engage 
Man's restless thoughts from youth to age : 
This blossom shall note iniancy, 
Lifting in earliest spring Ite eye 
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I P0EH8 OH FLOWHBS 

To dew7 dawn, and drinking thence 
The purity of ianoceace ; 
That — vigorous youth, which from the hije 
Of summer skies, imbibes ite blue. 
And biirata abroad, as if to say 
' Can lusty strength like mine decay )' 

This — Life's auttmmal date, which takes 
A ooloimug from the breeze which shakes 
The yellowing woods ; and that — old age, 

Which comes when Winter drifts the fields 
With snow, and, prostrate to his rage 

Tyrannical, bows down and yields. 



" Yea ! all the passions that impart 
Their varied workings to the heart. 
That stir to hate or calm to, love. 
That glory or debasement prove. 
In flowers are imaged : — ! discern 
In them recondite homihea ; learn 
The silent lessons which they teach ; 

For clearer vision shall explain, 
Hereafter, what pertains to each, 
And that nought made was made in vain ! ' 



As melts in music, far aloo^ 
Amid the ohancera galleried roof, 
The organ's latest tone ; as dies 
The glorious rainbow, ray by ray. 
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BHODOOLEA B OABIiAHD 

Leaving no trace on the blue skies, 
So Bank that voice, that form away. 



And what of the bewilder'd Poet, 
On whom had &Uen this flowery vision t 

Cruel it seeme, yet Truth must show it, — 
He started from hia dream Elyaian ; 

But if 'twas at an Angel's calling, 
Sure 'twaa a Mien one ; his eyes 
And eai8 were shut from Faradiee, 

To listen — to the watchman bawlii^ 1 



EHODOCLEA'S GARLAND. 



This garland of feir flowers, by me 
Fondly wreathed, I send to thee, 

Rhodoclea ! 
Lily, and love-cup are there, 
Anemone with dewy hair, 
Freeheet violets dark-bin^ 
And the moist narcisBus too, 

Bbododeal 
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Being crown'd with theee, aside 
Cast all vain, uomeaiuiig pride, 

Khodoclea ! 
Cast vaii^Iorioos pride away ; 
Alike the pageants of a day. 
Thou dost cease, and ho do they, 

Rhodoclea ! 



THE EGLANTINE. 

The sun was settii^ in the summer west 
With golden glory, 'mid pavilions vast 
Of purple and gold ; aoarcely a zephyr breathed ; 
The woods in their umbrageous beauty slept ; 
The river with a soft sound mtumured on ; 
Sweetly the wild birda sang ; and &r away 
The aaure-shouldered mountains, softly lined. 
Seemed like the. boundaries of Paradise. 

Soft fell the eve : my wanderings led me on 
To a lone river bank of yellow sand, — 
The loved haunt of the ousel, whose bhthe wing 
Wanton'd &om stone to stone, — and, on a mound 



THE BaLAMTIHE I4i 

Of verdurous turf with wild-flowers diamonded, 
(Harebell and lychnis, thyme and camomile,) 
Sprang in the majesty of natural pride 
An Eglantine — the red rose of the wood — 
Its cany boughs with threatening prickles arm'd, 
Rich in its blc^aoms and sweet-scented leaves. 

The wild-roae haa a nameless spell for me ; 
And never on the road-side do mine eyes 
Behold it, but at once my thoughts revert 
To schoolboy days ; why so, I scarcely know; 
Except that once, while wandering with my mates 
One gorgeous afternoon, when hoUday 
To Nature lent new charms, a thunder-atorm 
O'ertook us, cloud on cloud — a mass of black, 
Dashing at once the blue sky from our view. 
And spreading o'er the dim and dreary hills 
A lurid mantle. 

To a leafy screen 
We fled, of elms ; and from the rushing rain 
And hail found shelter, though at every flash 
Of the red li^tning, brightly heralding 
The thunder-peal, within each bosom died 
The young heart, and the day of doom seemed com 

At length the rent battalia cleared away — 
The t«mp«tcloven clouds ; and sudden fell 
A streak of joyful sunshine. On a bush 
Of wild-rose fell its beauty. All was dark 
Around it still, and dismal ; but the beam 
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(Like Hope sent down to re-iUome Deepair) 
Burned on the bush, displaying every leaf. 
And bud, and blossom, with auoh perfect light 
And ezquimte splendour, that since thea my heart 
Hath deemed it Nature's &,Tourite, and mine eyes 
Fall on it never, but that thou^t recura, 
And memoriee of the by-past, sad and sweet. 



RosB of the desert 1 thou art to me 

An emblem of stainleoa purity, — 

Of those who, keeping their garmenta white, 

Walk on through life with steps aright. 



Thy fragrance breathes of the fields above. 
Whose soil and adr ate faith and love ; 
And where, by the murmur of silver springs, 
The Cherubim fold their snow-white wings ; — 
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T3B WHITE B08E 



Where those vbo were severed re-meet in joy, 
Which death can never more destroy ; 
Where ecenea without, and where eoule within, 
Are blanched from taint and touch of rnn : — 



Where speech is musio, and breath is balm ; 
And broods an everlasting calm ; 
And flowers wither not, as in worlds like this ; 
And hope is swallowed in perfect bliss ; — 



Where all is peaoefnl, for all is pure ; 
And all is lovely, and all endure ; 
And day is endless and ever bright ; 
And no more sea is, and no more ni^ 



Where round the Throne, in hnee like thine, 
The raiments of the ransom'd shine ; 
And o'er each brow a halo glows 
Of glory, like the pure White Rose I 
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" Look to tlie lilies how they grow ! " 
'Twas thus the Saviour said, that we, 
Even in the wmplest flowers that blow, 
God's ever-watchful care might see. 



Yes ! nou^t escapes the guardian eye 
Of Him, who marks the sparrow's &11, 

Of Him, who lists the raven's cry — 
However vast, however amall. 



Then mourn not we for those we love, 
As if all hope were reft away. 

Nor let our sorrowing hearts refuse 
Submission to His will to pay. 
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Shall He, who ptunts the liiye lea^ 
Who gives the rose ite scented breath, 

Love all His works except the chief, 
And leave His image, Han, to deaUi t 



Ho 1 other hearts and hopes be oim, 
And to our bouIs let &ith be given 

To think our lost friends only flowers 
Transplanted from this world to Heaven. 



THE HAREBELL 

SiHFLEST of blossoms 1 to mine eje 
Thou bring'et the summer'H painted sky ; 
The maytiom greening in the nook ; 
The minnows sporting in the brook ; 
The bleat of flocks ; the breath of floweis ; 
The song of birds amid the bowers ; 
The ctystal of ike azure seas ; 
The music of the southern breeze ; 
And, over all, the blessed sun. 
Telling of hslt^on days b^un. 
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) FOSHB ON FL0WSB8 

Blue-bell of Scotland, to my gaze, 

As waadeiB Memoiy tfirough the maze 

Of BJlent, half'foi^otten thii^, 

A tbouBand sweet imaginings 

Thou coiyurest up — again return 

Emotions in my heart to bum, 

Which have been long estranged ; the sky 

Brightens upon my languid eye ; 

And, for a wiule, the world I see, 

As ti^eu my heart fiist turned to thee, 

LifliDg thy cup, a lucid gem, 

TJpon its slender emerald stem. 

Again I feel a careless boy, 

Boamiug the daisied wold in joy ; 

At noontide, tracking in delight 

The butterfly's erratic flij^t ; 

Or watching, 'neath the evening star, 

The moonrise brightening fivm a&r, 

Aa boomed the beetle o'er the ground. 

And shrieked the bat lone flitting round. 



Tet though it be, that now thou art 

But aa a memory to my heart, 

Though years have flown, and, in their fll^t. 

Turned hope to sadness, bloom to blight, 

And I am changed, yet thou art still 

The same bright blossom of the hill, 

Catching within thy cup of blue 

The summer light and evening dew. 
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Yes ! thou^ the wizard Time hath wrought 
Strange alteration in my iot, 
Though what unto my youths si^t 
Appeared moat beautiful and hright — 
(The morning efau-, the silver dew, 
Heaven's circling arch of cloudless blue, 
And setting suns, above the head 
Of ragged mountains blazing red) — 
Have of their glory lost a part, 
Afl worldly thoughts o'enan tlie heart ; 
Still, what of yore thou wert to me, 
Blithe Boyhood seeks and finds in thee. 
As on the sward reclined he lies, 
Shading the eunshlne from his eyes, 
He sees the lark, with twinkling wings. 
For ever soaring a^ she sings. 
And listens to the tiny rill, 
Amid its hazels murmuring still, 
The while thou blaomeat by his knee — 
Ah ! who more blest on earth than he ! 



Ah 1 when in houia by thotm;ht o'ercast. 
We mete the present with the past. 
Seems not this life so full of change, 
That we have to ourselves grown strange t 
For, differs less the noon from night, 
Than what we be from what we might. 
The feelings all have known deoay ; 
Our youthAil friendships, where are they 1 
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I POElia ON FLOWBBB 

The gloriee of the earth and fikj 

Lees touch the heart, lesa charm the eye ; 

Yet, as if Nature would not part:, 

In silent beauty to my heart, 

Sweet floweret of the pastoral glen, 

Amid the stir, the strife of men, 

Thou apeakest of all gentle things, 

Of beea, and birds, and gushing spiings, 

The azure lake, the mossy foun^ 

The plaided shepherd on the mount. 

The silence of the vale profound. 

And flocks in quiet feeding round ! 



THE WALL-FLO¥IE. 



The WaJl-fiower— the Wall-flower, 

How beautiful it blooms I 
It ^eams above the ruined tower, 

Like sunlight over t«mba ; 
It sheds a halo of repose 

Around the wrecks of time. 
Tt> beauty give the flaunting roee, 

The Wall-flower is sublime. 
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THE VALL-FhOVSR 



Flower of the solitary place ! 

Grey ruin's golden crown, 
That lendest melancholy grace 

To hauate of old renown ; 
Thou mantlest o'er the battlement, 

By strife or storm decayed ; 
And fllleat up each envious rent 

Time's canker-tooth hath made. 



Thy roota outspread the ramparts o'er. 

Where, in war's stormy day, 
Percy or Douglas ranged of yore 

Their ranks in grim array ; 
The clangour of the field is fled, 

The beacon on the hill 
No more through midni^t bla^s red, 

But thou art blooming still ! 



Whither hath fled the choral band 

That fill'd the Abbey's nave 1 
Yon dark sepulchral yew-treee stand 

O'er many a level grave. 
In the belfry's crevices, the dove 

Her young brood nurseth well, 
While thou, lone flower 1 dost shed above 

A sweet decaying smell. 
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In the seaaon of the tulip-cup, 

When bloasoma clothe the trees, 
How Bweet to throw the kttice up. 

And scent thee on the breeze ; 
The butterfly ia then abroad, 

The bee is on the wing. 
And on &e hawthorn hy the road 

The linnets sit and sing. 



Sweet Wall-fiowei — sweet Wall-flower ! 

Thou conjurest up to me 
Full many a soft and aunny hour 

Of boyhood's thoughtless glee ; 
When joy from out the daisies grew, 

In woodland pastures green, 
And summer skies were &r more blue, ' 

Than since they e'er have been. 



I^ow autumn's pensive voice is heard 

Amid the yeUow bowers. 
The robin is the regal bird, 

And thou the queen of flowers ; 
He sings on the labtuiium trees, 

Amid the twilight dim, 
And Araby ne'er gave the breeze 

Snob scents, as thou to him. 
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Rich is the pink, the lily gay, 

The rose is Bvunmer's guest ; 
Bland are thy chaima when these decay. 

Of flowers — first, last, and best 1 
There may be gaudier in the bower. 

And statelier on the tree ; 
But Wall-flower— loved Wall-flower, 

Thou art the flower for lae ! 



Thb Btusy blossonts on the rocks, 

Amid the purple heath ; 
It blossoms on the river's banks, 

That thrids the glens beneath : 
The eagle, at his pride of plac^ 

Beholds it by his ueet ; 
And, in the mead, it cushions soft 

The lark's descending breast. 



Before the cuckoo, earliest sprii^ 

Its silver circlet kaowB, 
When greening buds b^n to swell, 

And zephyr melte the snows ; 
And when December's breezes howl 

Along the moorlsLnds bare, 
And only blooms the Christmas rose, 

The Daisy still is there I 



Samaritan of flowers I to it 

All races are alike, — 
The Switzer on bis glaeier bei^t. 

The Dutchman by his Dyke, 
The seal-skin vested Esquimaux, 

Begirt with icy seas. 
And, underneath his burning noon, 

The parasol'd Chinese. 



The emigrant on distant shore, 

'Uid scenes and fitoee strange, 
Beholds it flowering in the sward, 

Where'er his footsteps range ; 
And when his yearning, home-sick heart 

Would bow to its de^iair. 
It reads his eye a lesson sage. 

That God is everywhere I 



THE SWEEI'BBUIt 



Stare are the Daieiee that begem 

The bltie fields of the sky, 
Beheld by all, and eveiywhere, 

Bright prototypes on high : — 
Bloom on, then, unpretending flower ! 

And to the waverer be 
An emblem of St Paul's content, 

St Stephen's constancy. 



THE SWEET-BEIAB. 



Teh Sweet-briar flowering 

With boughs embowering, 
Beside the willow-tufted stream, 

In its goft red bloom, 

And its wild perfume, 
Brings back the past like a sunny dream 1 



Methinks, in childhood, 
Beside the wildwood 
I lie, and listen the blackbird's song, 
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FOBHB ON FLOWZSS 



'Mid the eveiung calm, 
As the Sweet-briar's balm 
On the gentle west wind breatliee along — 



To gpeak of meadowB, 

And palm-tree shadows, 
And bee-hive cones, and a thjmy hiQ, 

And greenwood mazes, 

And greensward daisies, 
And a foamv stream, and a (Jaokius mill. 



Still the heart r^oices 

At the happy voices 
Of chUdreQ, mnging amid their play j 

While BwallowB twittering, 

And waters glittering, 
Make earth an Eden at close of day. 



In sequestered places. 

Departed &ceB, 
Betum and smile as of yore they Eimiled ; 

When, with trifles blest. 

Each buoyant \aKSist 
Held the trusting heart of a little child. 
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POEMS 



CELEBRATED SCOTTISH LOCALITIES. 
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THE TOWEE OP EECILD01JNE. 



There is a, BtillaesB on tlie ni^t ; 

Glimmers the ghastly moonshine white 

Oa Learmonth'e woods, and Leader's streams, 

Till Earth looks like a land of dreams : 

Up in the arch of heaven a&r, 

Beoeded looks each little star, 

And meteor flaahee &intly play 

By fits along the Milky Way. 

Upon me in this eerie hush, 

A thousand wild emotions rush, 

As, gazing spell-bound o'er the scene. 

Beside thy haunted walls I lean, 

Grey ErcUdoune, and feel the Past 

His oharmSd mantle o'er me cast ; 
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CELEBIU.TED SCOTTISH LOCALITIEB 

ViBions, and thoughts unkaown to Bay, 
Bear o'er the lancy wizard sway. 
And call up the traditions told 
Of him who sojourned here of old. 



What Btira within thee ? Tis the owl 

N^ureing amid thy chambers foul 

Her impish brood ; the nettles rank 

Are seeding on thy wild-flower bank; 

The hemlock and the dock declare 

In ranknesB dark their mastery there ; 

And all around thee speaks the sway 

Of desolation and decay. 

In outlines dark the shadows fall 

Of each grotesque and crumbling wall. 

Extinguished loi^ hath been the strife 

Within thy courte of human life. 

The rustic, with averted eye, 

At felt of evenii^ hurries by, 

And lists to hear, and thinks he hears, 

Strai^ soTinds — ^the offspring of his fears ; 

And wave of bough, and waters' gleam, 

Not what liey are, but what they seem 

To be, are by the mind believed, 

Which seeks not to be undeceived. 

Thou scowlest like a spectre vast 

Of silent generations past, 

And all about thee wears a gloom 

Of Bometbing sterner than the tomb.' 
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THE TOWBK OF BBCHJXIUNB 

For thee, 'tis said, dire forms molest, 
That camiot die, or will not reet.' 



Backward my spirit to the sway 

Of shadowy Eld is led away, 

When, underneath thine ample dome, 

Thomas the Rhymer made his home, 

The wondrous poet-seer, whose name. 

Still floating on the breath of &m.e, 

Hath overpast five hundred years, 

Yet fresh as yesterday appears, 

With speUs to arm the winter's tale. 

And make the listener's cheek grow pale. 

Secluded here in chamber lone, 

Often the light of geniuB shone 

Upon his pictured page, which told 

Of Tristrem brave, and feir Isolde,' 

And how their fiiith was sorely tried, 

And how they would not change but died 

Together, and the fatal stroke 

Which stilled one heart, the other broke ; 

And here, on midnight couch recUned, 

Hearkened his gifted ear the wind 

Of dark Futurity, as on 

Through shadowy ages swept the tone, 

A mystic voice, whose murmurs told 

The acta of eras yet unrolled ; 

While Leader sang a low wild tune, 

And redly set the waning moon, 
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Amid the West's pavilion grim, 

O'er Soltra'a mountains vast Eind dim. 



His mantle dark, his bosom bare, 
His floating eyes and flowing hair, 
Methinks the visioned bard I see 
Beneath the mystic Eildon Tree,* 
Piercing the laexy depths of Tim^ 
And weaving thenoe prophetic rhyme ; 
Beii^ around him that had birth 
Neither in Heaven, nor yet on earth j 
And at his feet the broken law 
Of Nature, through whose chinks he saw. 



The Eildon Tree hath passed away 
By natural process of decay ; 
We search aroimd, and see it not, 
Thoi^h yet a grey stone marks the spot 
Where erst its boughs, with quivering fear, 
O'erarohed the sprite-attended seer. 
Holding unhallowed colloquy 
On things to come and things gone by. 
And still the Goblin Bum steals round 
The piuple heath with lonely sound,' 
As when its waters stilled their noise 
To listen to the silver voice. 
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Which sang in wild prophetic strains, 
Of Scotland's perils and her pains — 
Of dire defeat on Flodden Hill— 
Of Pinkyncleuoh'a blood-crimsoned rill— 
Of coming voee, of lowering wars. 
Of endlbBB battles, Ira^ils, and jars — 
Till France's Queen should bear a son 
To make two rival kingdoms one, 
And many a wound of many a field 
Of blood, in firuoe's blood be healed.* 



Where gained the man this wondrous dower 
Of song and superiiuman power 1 
Tradition answers, — Elfland's Queen 
Beheld the boy-bard on the green,' 
Nursing pure thoughts and feelings high 
With Poeay'a abatiucted eye ; 
Bewitched him with her sibyl charms, 
Her tempting lips, and wreathing arms, 
And lured him from the earth away 
Into the light of milderday. 
They passed through deserts wide and wild, 
Whence living things were &r exiled, 
Shadows and clouds, and silence drear, 
And shapes and images of fear ; 
Until they reached the land, where run 
Rivers of blood, and shines no sun 
By day — no moon, no star by night — 
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But glows a fair, a Meless light — 
The realm of FaBry. 

There he dwelt, 
Till seven sweet years had o'er him stealt — 
A long, deep, lapturouB trance, 'mid bowers 
O'er'bloBBomed with perennial flowere — 
One deep dream of ecstatic joy, 
Unineaeured, and without alloy ; 
And when by Learmonth's turrete grey, 
Which long had mourned their lord's delay, 
Again 'mid summer's twi%ht seen, 
His velTet shoon were Elfin green. 
The lively of the tiny train 
Who held him, and would have again. 



Smil'st thou at this, prosaic age, 

Whom seldom other thoughts ei^age 

Than those of pitiable self, 

The talismans of power and pelf — 

Whose only dream is Bentham's dream. 

And Poetry is choked by steam 1 

It must be so ; but yet to him 

Who loves to roam 'mid relics dim 

Of ages, whose existence seems 

Lees like reality than dreams — 

A raptured, an ecstatic tranoe, 

A gorgeous vision of romance — 

It yields a wildly pleasii^ joy, 

To feel in soul once more a boy, 
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And breathe, even while we know ua here, 
Love's soft Elysian atmosphere ; 
To leave the rugged paths of Truth 
For {ancies that illumined youth, 
And throw Enchantment's colours o'er 
The forest dim, the ruin hoar, 
The walks where musing Genius strayed, 
The spot whero Faith life's forfeit paid, 
The dungeon where the patriot lay, 
The cairn that marks the warrior's olay, 
The rosiers twain that shed their bloom 
In autumn o'er the lover's tomb ; 
For sure such scenes, if truth be found 
la what we feel, are hallowed ground. 



Airy delusion this may be. 
But ever such remain for me ; 
Still may the earth with beauty glow 
Beneath the storm's illumined bow — 
God's promised sign — and be my mind 
To science, when it deadens, blind ; ' 
For mental light could ne'er be given 
Except to lead us nearer Heaven. 
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THE GLM OF EOSLIN. 



Hask ! 'trwae the trumpet rung I 

Commingling armies shout ; 
And echoing fiu* yon woods among, 

The ravage ajid the rout ! 
The voice of triimiph and of wail, 

Of victor and of vanquish'd blent,* 
Is wafted on the vernal gale : 

A thousand bows are bent, 
And, 'mid the hosts that throng the vale, 

A shower of arrows sent. 



For Saxon foes invade 

The Baliol'B kingless realm : 

Their myriads swarm in yonder shade, 
The weak to overwhelm : — 

'Tis Seagrave, on destruction bent. 
From Freedom's roll to blot the land, 
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By England's haughty Edward sent ; " 
But never on her moimtein strand 

Shall Caledonia sit content — 
Content with fetter'd hand. 



Not while one patriot breathes — 

Not while each broomy Tale 
And cayem'd cliff bequeaths 

Some old heroic tale I 
The Wallace and the Grteme have thrown 

The lustre of their deeds behind," 
The children to their fathers' own 

tJnconquer'd straths to bind ; 
By every hearth their tale is known, 

In every heart enshrined. 



The Comyn lets not home 

To tell a bloodless tale, 
And forth in anna with Frazer come 

The ohiefii of Teviotdale. 
In Roelin's wild and wooded glen 

The clash of awords the shepherd hears, 
And from the groves of Hawthomden 

Gleam forth ten thoosand speara : 
For Scottiah mothera bring forth men '" 

Of might, that mock at feais I 
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Three camps divided raise 

Their snowy tops on high ; 
The breeze-unfiirling flag displays 

Its lions to the sky : 
While chants the mountain lark in air 

Its matin carols of delight, 
The tongue of mirth is jocund there ; 

Nor is it dreamt, ere night. 
The sun shall shed its golden glare 

On. thousands slain in fight ! 



Baffled, and backward borne. 

Is England's foremost war ; 
The Saion battle-god, forlorn. 

Remounts his raven car. 
'Tie vain — a third time Victory's cheer 

Bursts forth from that resistless foe, 
Who, headlong, on their fierce career. 

Like mountain torrents go ; 
The invaders are dispersed like deer. 

And whither none may know ! 



Three triumphs in a day 1 
Three hosts subdued by one ! 

Three armies scattered, like the spray, 
Beneath one vernal sun ! 
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Who, pausing 'mid this solitude 

Of rocky streams, o'erhui^ with trees, 

Where reara the cushat-dove its brood, 
And foxglove lures the bees, 

Could think that men had shed the blood 
Of maa ia haunts like these ! 



A dream — a nightmare dream 

Of shadowy ages gone, 
When daylight wore a demon gleam. 

And &ct hke fiction shone : 
A dream ! — and It hath left no power 

To blaat these beauteous scenes around," 
Which look as if a halcyon bower 

All gentlest things had found 
Here, in this paradise, where flower, 

And tree, and bird abound. 



Yes ! the great Mother still 

Claims Roslin for her own, 
And Summer, g^rt with rock and rill, 

Here mounts a chosen throne ; 
Blue Eak to Gorton's listening woods 

la meekly murmuring all day long, 
And birds for sheltering sohtudes 

Pay tributary song ; 
Check'd be each step that here intrudes 

To offer Nature wrong. 
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St Clair I thy princely halls 

In ruin sink decay'd," 
And moBs now greena the chapel walla 

Where thy proud line ia laid ! — 
What eeee the atranger musing here. 

Where mail-clad men no longer dwell ? 
A hleach-field spreads its whiteness near. 

And smoke-wreaths round the dell 
Show whence the Chriatian worshipper 

Obeys the Sabbath beU. 



Thus let it ever be ! 

Let human diacord oeaae, 
And earth the blest millennium see 

Of purity and peace ! 
Die sin away — as dies the mist 

Before the cleansing aunriae borne — 
And Pity, vainly watchful, list 

For Misery's moan forlorn ! 
Br^ht be each eve as amethyat, 

As opal pure each mom ! 
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THE TOMB OF DE BEUCE. 



And liest thou, great Monarch, this psTemont below ? 
Thou who wert in war like a rock to the ocean. 
Like a atar in the battle-field's stormy commotion, 
Like a barrier of eteel to the burets of the foe I 
All lofty thy boaat, grey Dunfermline, may be, 
That the bones of Kii^ Bobert, the hero whose story, 
'Mid our history's night, is a day-track of glory, 
Find an honour'd and holy asylum in thee : '* 
And here, till the world is eclips'd in decline. 
Thy chosen ones, Scotland, shall kneel at this shrine. 



On Luxury's hot-bed thou sprang'st not to man — 
From childhood Adversity's storms howl'd around thee ; 
And &un with his shackles had Tyranny bound thee. 
When, lo ! he beheld thee in Liberty's van ! 
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To the dust down the Thistle of Scotland was trod ; 
'Twafi wreck aad 'twas ruin, 'twas discord and dai^er ; 
O'er her strongholds waved proudly the flag of the 

stranger; 
Till thy ewordj like the ligjitning, flashed courage 

abroad ; 
And the craven, that slept with his head on his Imnd, 
Started up at thy war-shout, and belted his brand ! 



How long Treason's pitftJls 'twas thine to avoid, — 
Was the wild-fowl thy food, and thy bever^e the foun- 
tain. 
Was thy pillow the heath, and thy home on the moun- 
tain, 
When that hope was cast down, which could not be 

dratroy'd ! 
As the wayferer longs for the dawning of room, 
So wearied thy soul for thy Country's awaking. 
Unsheathing her terrible broadsword, and shaking 
The fetters away, which in drowse she had worn : 
At thy call she arous'd her to fight ; and, in fear. 
Invasion's iang'd bloodhounds were scatter'd like deer. 



The broadsword and battle-axe gleain'd at thy call ; 
From the strath and the corrie, the cottage and paiace, 
Pour'd forth like a tide the avengers of Wallace, 
To rescue their Scotland from rapine and thrall : 
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How gloTt'd the gaunt cheeks, long all careworn and pale, 

As the recreant bmve, to their duty returning, 

In the eye of King Eobert saw liberty bumii^, 

And raised hia wild gathering-cry forth on the gale ! 

0, then was the hour for a patriot to feel, 

As he buckled his cidraes, the ei%e of his steel ! 



When thou cam'st to the field all was ruin and woe ; 
'Twas dastardly terror or jealous distruBting ; 
In the hall hving the target and burgonet rustiog ; 
The brave were dispersed, and triumphant the foe : — 
But from ohaoB thy sceptre call'd order and awe — 
'Twas Security's homestead ; all flourish'd that near'd thee ; 
The worthy upheld, and the turbulent fear'd thee. 
For thy pillars of strei^h were Religion and Iaw : 
The meanest in thee a Protector could find — 
Thou wert feet to the cripple, and eyes to the blind. 



0, ne'er shall the fiune of the patriot decay — 

De Bruce ! in thy name still our country rejoices ; 

It thrills Scottish heart-strings, it swells Scottish Toiccs, 
As it did when the Bannock ran red from the fray. 
Thine ashes in darkness and silence may he ; 
But ne'er, mighty hero, while earth hath its motion. 
While rises the day-star, or rolls forth the ocean, 
Can thy deeds be eclipsed or their memory die : 
They stand thy proud monument, soulptur'd sublime 
By the chisel of Fame on the Tablet of Time. 
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FLODDEN FIELD. 



'TwAS OD a Bultiy auuuueF noon, 

The sky was blue, the breeze wae still, 
And Nature with the robee of June 

Had clothed the slopes of Flodden hill ; 
As rode we slowly o'er the plain, 
'Mid way-side flowers and sprouting grain. 
The leaves on every bough seemed sleeping, 
And wild bees murmured in their mirth 
So pleasantly, it seemed as Earth 
A jubilee were keeping. 



And canst thou be, unto my soul 

I said, that dread Northumbrian field. 

Where War's terrific thunder-roll 
Above two banded kingdoms pealed t 
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FLODDEN FIELD 

From out the forest of hie spears 

Ardent imagination hears 

The crash of Siurej's onward charging ; " 
While curtal'axe and broadsword gleam 
Opposed a bright, wide, coming stream. 

Like Sol way's tide enlarging." 



Hark to the turmoil and the shout, 
The war-cry and the cannon's boom ! 

Behold the struggle and the rout, 
The broken lance and drawled plume ! 

Borne to the earth with deadly force, 

DowQ come the horseman and his horse ; 

Round boils the battle like an ocean. 
While stripling blithe, and veteran stem, 
Pour forth their life-blood on the fern. 

Amid its fierce commotion ! 



Mown down, like swathes of summer flowers. 
Yes ! on the cold earth there they he. 

The lords of Scotland's banner'd towers," 
The chosen of her ohiTalry I 

Commingled witii the vulgar dead, 

Profime li^ many a sacred head ; 

And thou, the vanguard onward leading. 
Who left the sceptre for the sword. 
For battle-field the festal hoard, 

Lieet low amid the bleeding ! 



CELEBRATED BCOTTiSH LOCALITIEB 



Yes ! here thy hfe-star knew decline, 

Though hope, that strove to be deceived. 

Shaped thy fair course to Palestine, 

And what it wished, full long believed : — ^ 

An unhewn pillar on the plain 

Marks out the spot where thou waat slain ; 

There pondering as I stood, and gazing, 
From its grey top the linnet sang, 
And, o'er the slopes where conflict rang, 

The quiet sheep were grazing. 



And were the nameless dead lusung. 
The patriot and the peasant train, 

Who Hke a phalanx round thee clung," 
To find but death on Flodden plain 1 

No ! many a mother's melting lay 

Mourned o'er the bright flowers wede away ;^ 

And many a maid, with tears of sorrow. 
Whose locks no more were seen to wave. 
Fined for the beauteous and the brave. 

Who came not on the morrow ! 



From northern Thule to the Tweed 

Was heard the waU, and felt the shock ; 

And o'er the mount, and through the mead, 
Untended, wandered many a flock ; 



THB FIELD OP PINKIE 

In majiy a, creek, on many a shore, 

Lay tattered Bail and rotting oar ; 

And, from the castle to the dwelling 
Of the rude hind, a common grief, 
In one low wail that sought relief. 

From Scotland's heart came aweUing ! 



THE HELD OF PINKIE. 



A LOVELY eve ! aa loath to quit a scene 

So- beautiful, the parting sun smiles back 
From western Pentland's summitB, all between 

Bearing the impress of his glorious traok ; 
His last, long, level ray fond Earth retains ; 

The Forth a sheet of gold from shore to shore ; 
Gold on the Esk, and on the ripened plains, 

And on the boug^ of yon broad sycamore. 
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Long BhadowB fall from turret and from tree ; 

Homeward the labourer thro' the ladiaoce goes ; 
Calmly the mew floats downward to the sea ; 

And inland flock the rooks to their repose : 
Over the ancient &rm8tead wreathes the smoke. 

Melting in silence 'mid the pure bine sky ; 
And singe the blackbird, cloistered in the oak. 

His anthem to the eve, how Bolemnly I 



On this green hill — yon grove — the placid flow 

Of Esk — and on the Links that skirt the town — 
How difi^ntly, three hundred yean ago, 

The same sun o'er this self-same spot went down ! 
Instead of harvest wealth, the gory dead 

In many a mangled heap lay scattered round j 
^Vhere all is tranquil, anguish reigned and dread. 

And far the blackbird wailed the bugle's sound. 



MiiTor'd by fene/s power, my sight before 

The past revives with panoramic glow ; 
Scotland resumes the cold rough front of yore, 

And England, now her siatar, scowls her foe : 
Two mighty armaments, for conflict met, 

Darken the hollows and the heights aflir — 
Horse, cannon, standard, spear, and burgonet, 

The leaders, and the legions, mad for war." 
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Shrilly upriees Warwick's battle-cry, 

As from Falsyde his glittering coluums wheel ; 
Hark to the map of Grey's fierce caTalry 

Agcunst the bristling hei%e of Scotland's steel ! 
As biirsts the billow foamii^ on the rock, 

That onset is repelled, that charge is met ; 
Flaunting, the banner'd thistle braves the shock. 

And backward bears the might of Somerset. 



Horseman and horse, dash'd backwards without hope, 

VEunly that wall of serried steel oppose. ** 
But now the musketeers rush down the slope. 

And thrice five hundred archers twang their bows. 
The iron shower deecenda — they reel — they turn — 

Doth Arran flinch ! can Douglas but deplore 1 
Hushed exe the cheers that rang thro' Otterbm^n, 

Blunted the blades that crimson'd Ancnmi-Moor !" 



They "bend — they break — they flee — a panic rout 

Ensues ; with dying and with dead the plain 
la cmnber'd ; England whoops her viotor shout. 

And Scotiand'a bravest fight, to fiill in vain. 
And Esk fi^tm Roslin &med, and Hawthomden, 

Gliding in peace by rock and spreading tree, 
Checked by the mass of horses and of men, 

Dofihed o'er them red and reeking to the sea. 
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A fearful day was that ! einoe Flodden's day. 

Like etorm of blood haik darkened not the north ; 
By tbousands sword and shield were thrown away, 

Up on the hilla, and down beside tiie Forth : 
Through Musselbui^, and past St Michael's &ne. 

Westward the rav^;e and the rout was sped ; 
And, thick as cattle pasture on a plain. 

Lay round Loretto's hermita^ the dead. ** 



And thou, sweet bum of Pinkie, darkly clear, 

Wimpling where water-flags and wild-flowers weave, 
'Tween hoof-indented banks, with slaughter drear. 

Curdled with blood, beneath the shades of eve — " 
Oh ! from this scene how many a maiden fair 

Looked — ^languished for her warrior-loTe in vain. 
Till Beauty's roses, blighted by despair, 

Paled on the cheeks that ne'er knew bloom again ! 



And oh ! the breaking hearts of widowed wifb. 

Of aire and sister, as with dirgeful moan, 
Passing like whirlwind from that field of strife. 

From shire to ahire, the news went wailing on — 
Went wtuling on — and wrapped alike in woe 

Cottage and castle — and, by every hearth, 
Saddened the cheer — bade Woman's tears to flow. 

And crushed the patriot's towering hopes to earth ' 
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Three hundred yeare have passed — three ceDturieSj 

Even to the reckoning of a single night — 
Where stood the hoste I stand : there Pinkie lies 

Beneath, and yon ia Falsyde on the height. 
Victors and vanquished — where are either now 

Who ahone that day in plume and ateel arrayed i 
Ask of the white bones scattered by the ploi^h— 

Read in the sculptmres on grey tombs decayed ! 



Sated with blood, and glad his prey to leave. 

Five hours in hot pureuit and cam^e spent, 
■In yon green clump, by Inveresk, at eve, 

Proud Somerset, the victor, pitched his tent : 
There, 'mid its circle grey of mossy stone, 

A time-worn flenr-de-lis stOl marks the spot," 
Which else had to the searcher been unknown ; 

For of that field one other trace is not. 



Oh, Natiire ! when abroad we look at thee, 

In beauty aye revolving, yet the same, 
In sun, moon, stare, the air, the earth, the sea, 

Of God's great universe the goodly ftame, — 
Why is it thus we set His laws at nou^t, 

Eschew the truth, and crouch in Error's den, 
Foi^tting Him, that died and lives, who brought 

The mesaage — " Peace on earth, goodwill to men 1 " 
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Speed Heaven the time, tho' digtant stUl it be. 

When each his pleasure shall in duty find. 
When knowledge shall from prejudice set free, 

Hearts ihioh to hearts, and mind respond to mind ! 
O I for the dawning of that purer day. 

Only as yet to Aspiration given. 
When clouds no more shall darken o'er our way. 

And all shall walk in light — the light &om Heaven I 



HAWTHORNDEN. 



SmAsaER ! gaze round thee on a woodland scene 

Of &iry loveliness, all nnsurpaaaed. 

In guliy amphitheatre, the toughs 

Of many-foliaged stems engird tiiy path 

With emerald gloom ; the shelving, steepy bonks, 

With ^lantine and hawthorn blossomed o'er, 
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And a flush wideT;growlJi of primroses, 
Lychnefl, and dafibdils, and faarebellB blue. 
Of Summer's liberal bounty mutely teU, 
From frowning rocks piled up precipitous, 
With Bcanty footing topples the huge oak, 
Tossing his arms abroad ; and, fixed in clefts. 
Where gleams at intervals a patch of sward, 
The hazel throws hia silvery branches down, 
Fringing with grace the dark-brown battlements. 
Look up, and lo ! o'er all, yon castled cliff— 
Its roof is liohened o'er, purple and green, 
And blends its grey walls with coeval trees : 
There " Jonson sate in Druromond's classic shade : 
The mazy stream beneath is Roslin's Esk — 
And what thou lookest on is Hawthomden I * 



Firm is the mansion's basement on the rock : 
Beneath there yawns a many-chambered cave, 
With dormitory, and hollow well, and rooms 
Scooped by the hands of men." From its slant mouth, 
Bramble-o'ergrown, facing the riyer bed. 
Thro' Scotland's troublous times, in days of Eld, 
When Tjianny held rule, oft have the brave, 
Who dared not show themselves in open day. 
Seen the red sunset on yon high tree-tops. 
As twilight with blue darkness filled the glen ; 
Or with lone taper, jn its pitchy womb, 
Biding their time, around Dalwolsey sate, 
Aud moiuned Uie rust that dimm'd each patriot sword. 
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Nor pasa immarked that bougb-embosomed nook 
Beside thee — in the rock a cool recess, 
Christened immortally The Cypress Grove," 
By him who pondered there. 'Twaa to that epot. 
So Bad, yet lovely in its solitude, 
That Drummond, the historian and the l>ard. 
The noble and enlightened, from the world 
Withdrew to wisdom, and the holy lore, 
At night, at noon, in tempest or in calm. 
Which Nature teaches — for, a wounded deer. 
Early he left the herd, and strayed alone : 
While dreaming lovely dreams, in buoyant youth. 
Even 'mid the splendours of unclouded noon, 
Had fallen the sudden shadow on hU heart, 
That lived but in another — whom Death took. 
Blighting his fond affections in their spring." 



Through years of calm and bri^t philosophy. 
Making this Earth a type of Paradise, 
He sojourned 'mid these lone and lovely soenes — 
Lone, listening Irom a&r the murmurous din 
Of Life's loud bustle ; as an eremite, 
In sylvan haunt remote, when housed the bees, 
And silent all eicept the nightingale, 
Whom fitful song awakes, at eve may hear, 
Dream-Uk^ the boom of the far-distant sea : 
And in that cave he strung and struck his lyre. 
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Waking sucb passionate tones to love and Heaven, 
That from her favourite haunt, the sunny South, 
From Amo and Vauclnae, the Muse took wing, 
And fixed her dwelling-place on Celtic shorea- 



THE RUINS OF SETON CHAPEL. 



The beautifu], the powerful, and the proud, 
The many, and the mighty, yield to Time — 
Time that, with noiseless pace and viewless wi 
Glides on and on — the despot of the world. 



With what a glory the refulgent sun, 
Far, from the crimson portak of the west, 
Sends back his parting radiance : round and round 
Stupendous walls encompass me, and throw 
The ebon outlines of their traceries down 
Upon the dusty floor : the eastern piles 
Receive the chequered shadows of the west. 
In mimic lattice-work and sable hues. 
Rich in its meUownees, the sunshine bathes 
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The Boulpturad epitaphs of barons dead 
Long ere this breathing generation moTed, 
Or wantoned in the garish eje of noon. 
The sad and sombre trophies of decay — 
The prone effigies, carved in marble mail ; » 
The &ir Ladye with croas'd palms on her breast ; 
The tablet grey with mimio roses bound ; 
The angled bouee, the sand-glass, and the scythe,— 
These, and the stone-caiVd cheruba that impend 
With hovering wings, and eyes of fixedness^ 
Gleam down the ranges of the solemn aisle. 
Dull 'mid the crimson of the waning light. 



This is a season and a scene to hold 
Disconrse, and purifying monologue, 
Before the silent spirit of the Past ! 
Power built this house to Prayer" — 'twas earthly power. 
And vanished — see its sod mementoes round ! 
The gilly-flowers upon each fractured arch, 
And from the time-worn crevices, look down, 
Blooming where all is desolate. With tufte 
Clustering and dark, and light-green trails between. 
The ivy hangs perennial ; yellow-flower'd, 
The dandelion shoots its juicy atalks 
Over the thin transparent blades of grass. 
Which bend and flicker, even amid the calm ; 
And, oh I sad emblems of entire neglect. 
In rank luxuriance, the nettlee spread 
Behind the massy tablaturee of death. 
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Hanging their pointed leaves and seedy atalks 

Above the graves, bo lonesome and so low, 

Of femous men, now utterly unknown, 

Yet whoae heroic deeds were, in their day. 

The theme of loud acclaim — when Seton's arm 

In power with Stuart and with Dot^las vied. •• 

Clad in their robes of state, or graith of war, 

A proud prooeeaion, o'er the stage of time, 

As century on century wheeled away, 

They passed ; and, with the escutcheons mouldering o'er 

The little spot, where voicelessly they sleep, 

Their memories have decayed ; — nay, even their bones 

Are crumbled down to imdistinguiehed dust, 

Mocking the Herald, who, with pompoiu tones, 

Would set their proud array of quarterings forth, 

Down to the days of Chiystal and De Bruce. 



What art Thou now, pile of olden time 1 — 
A visible memento that the works 
Of men do like their masteis pass away I 
The grey and time-worn pillars, lichened o'er, 
Throw from their fretted pedestals a line 
Of sombre darkness &r, and chequer o'er 
The floor with shade and sunshine. Hoary walls ! 
Since first ye rose in architectural pride — 
Since first ye frowned in majesty of strength — 
Since first ye caught the crimson of the dawn 
On oriel panes, on ghttering lattices 
Of many-coloured brightness — Time hath wrought 
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An awful revolution. Nigjit ^nd mom, 
From ibe near road, the traveller heard arise 
The hymn of gistulation and of praise. 
Amid your ribbed arches : sandalled monks, 
Whitened by eld, in alb and scapulaire, 
With hook and crosier, mass and solemn rite, 
Frail, yet forgiving frailties, sojoum'd here. 
When Rome was alJ-prevailing, and obtained— 
Thongh CsBBars and though Ciceros were not 
The rulers of her campa and oabineta — 
A Becond empire o'er the minds of men.** 



\Vhat art Thou now, pile of olden time t — 
A ^mbol of antiquity — a shrine 
By man deserted, and to silence left. 
The sparrow chatters on thy buttresses 
Throughout the livelong day, and sportively 
The swallow twitters through thy vaulted roofe. 
Fluttering the whiteness of its inner plumes 
Through shade, and now emerging to the sun ; 
The ni^t-owls are thy choristers, and whoop 
Amid the silence of the dreary dark ; 
The twilight-loving bat, on leathern wing. 
Finds out a crevice for her callow young 
In some dilapidated nook, on high, 
Beyond the unassisted reach of man ; 
And on the utmost pinnacles the rook 
Finds airy dwellii^-place and home secure. 
When Winter vritb his tempests lowers around, 
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The whirling enow-flakes, through the open holes 

Descending, gather on the tombs beneath. 

And make the sad scene desolater still : 

When sweeps the night-gale past on forcefiil wing, 

And sighs through portals grey a solemn dirge, 

As if in melancholy symphony, 

The huge planes wail aloud, the alders creak. 

The ivy rustles, and the hemlock beuda 

With locks of darkness to its TOry roots, 

Springing from out l^e grassy mounds of those 

Whose tombs are long since tenantless. But now, 

With calm and quiet eye, the setting sun, 

Back frt)m the Grampians that engird the Forth, 

Beams mellowness upon the wrecks around. 

Tinges the broken arch with crimson rust. 

Flames down the Gothic aisle, and mantles o'er 

The tablaturee of marble. Beautiful — 

So bathed in nature's glorious smiles intense — 

The ruined altar, the baptismal font. 

The walMower-crosted pillars, foliage-bound, 

The shafted oriel, and the ribbed roofe, 

Labour, in years long past, of cunning hands I 



Thy lords have passed away : their palace home. 
Where princes ofli at wine and wassail sate,*' 
Hath not a stone now on another left ; 
And scarcely can the curious eye trace out 
Its strong foundations — though its giant arms. 
Once, in their wide protecting amplitude. 
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Even like a parent's circled thee about 

Now Twjli^t mantles natvire : silence reigns. 

Save that, beneath, amid the danky vaults, 

Is heard, with fitful melaachoty sound, 

The clammy dew-drop plashing : silence reigns. 

Save that amid the gnarly sycamores, 

That spread their huge embowering shades around, 

From clear, melodious throat, the blackbird trills 

His song — ^his almost homily to man — 

Dirge-like, and sinking in the moody heart, 

With tones prophetia Through the trellis green. 

The purpling hills look dusky ; and the clouds. 

Shorn of their edge-work of refulgent gold, 

Spread, whitening, o'er the bosom of the sky. 

Monastic pile, &rewell ! to Solitude 

I leave thy ruins ; though, not more with thee. 

Often than on the highways of the world, 

Where throng the busy multitudes astir, 

Dwells Solitude. On many a pensive eve. 

My thoughts have brooded on the changeful scene, 

Gazed at it throu^ the microscope of Truth, 

And found it, as the Boyal Psalmist found. 

In all its issues, and in all its hopes. 

Mere vanity. With ken revertii^ fiir 

Through the bright Eden of departed years. 

Here Contemplation, from the stir of life 

Estranged, might treasure many a lesson deep ; 

And view, with unsophisticated eye. 

The lowly state, and lofty destiny. 

The pride and insignificance of man ! 
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A LOVBLT eve ! though yet it is but spring 
Led on by April, — a refulgent eve, 
With ito soft west wind, and its mild white douda, 
Silently floating through the depths of blue. 
The bird, from out the thicket, sends a guah 
Of song, that hemlds eummer, and calls forth 
The squirrel from its fimgusHioTered oave 
In the old oak. Where do the conies sport ) 
Lo ! from the shelter of yon flowering furze, 
O'ermantling, like an aureate crown, the brow 
Of the grey rock, with sudden bound, and stop 
And start, the mother with her little ones, 
Cropping the herbage in its tendereet green ; 
While overhead the elm, and oak, and aah, 
Weave for the hundredth time their annual bot^hsy 
Bright with their varied leaflets. 

Hark ! the bleat 
From yon secluded haunt, where hill frum hill 
Diverging leaves, in sequestration calm, 
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A holm of pastoral loTelineea : the kmb. 

Screened from the biting east, securely roama 

There, in wild gambol with ita peers, on turf 

Like emerald velvet, soft and smooth ; and starts 

Aside from the near water&ll, whose sheet 

Winds foaming down the rocks precipitous, 

Now seen, and now half-hidden by the tnmks 

Contorted, and the wide tunbrageous boughs 

Of time and tempest^nurtured woods. Away 

From the sea-murmur ceaseless, up between 

^e green secluding hills, that hem it round 

As 'twere with conscious love, stands Kelbnm House, 

With its grey turrets, in baronial state," 

A proud memento of the days when men 

Thought but of war and safety. Stately pile 

And lovely woods 1 not often have mine eyes 

Gazed o'er a scene more picturesque, or more 

Heart-touching in its beauty. Thou wert onoe 

The guardian of these valleys, and the foe 

Approaching heard, between himself and thee. 

The fierce, down-thundering, mocking water&Jl ; 

While, on thy battlements, in glittering mail. 

The warder glided ; and the sentinel, — 

Afi neared the stranger horseman to thy gates. 

And gave the pass-word, which no answer found, — 

Plucked from his quiver the unerring shaft, 

Which, frxim Kilwinning's spire, had oft brought down 

The mock Papingo." 

Mournfully, alaa ! 
Yet in thy quietude not desolate. 
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Now, like & relic of the times gone by, 

Down from thy verdant throne, upon the sea, 

Which glittera like a sheet of molten gold, 

Thou lookest thus, at eventide, while Bets, 

In opal and in amethystine hues. 

The day o'er distant Arrao, with its peaks 

Sky-piercing, yet o'erdad with winter's snows 

In desolate grandeur ; and the oottaged fields 

Of nearer Bute smile in their vernal green, 

A picture of repose. High overhead 

The gull, fer-shriekingi through yon stem ravine 

Of wild, rude rocks, where brawls the mountain stream. 

Wings to the sea, and seeks, beyond its foams, 

Its own precipitous cliff upon the coast 

Of fiiir and fertile Cumbrae j while .the rook. 

Conscious of coming eventide, forsakes 

The leafii^ woods, and round the chimneyed roob 

Caws as he wheels, alights, and then anon 

Renews his circling flight in clamorous joy. 



Mountains that face bald Arran ! though the & 
Now, with the ruddy lights of eventide. 
Gilds eveiy pastoral summit on which Peace, 
Like a descended angel, sits enthroned, 
Forth gazing on a scene as beautifiil 
As Nature e'er outspread for mortal eye ; 
And but the voice of distant waterfell 
Slugs lidlaby to bird and beast, and wings 
Of inaecta murmurous, multitudinous, 
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That in the lov, red, level beams commix, 
And veave their elfiu dance, — another time 
And other tones were yours, when on each peak 
At band, and through Argyle and Lanark shires, 
Startling black midnight, flared the beacon lighte. 
And when &om out the west the castled steep 
Of Broadwick reddened with reeponsire blaze. ** 
A night was that of doubt and of suspense. 
Of danger and of daring, in the which 
The fiite of Scotland in the balance hung 
Trembling, and up and down wavered the Bcalea ; 
But Hope grew brighter with the rising sun, 
And Dawn looked out, to see upon the shore 
The Bruce'e standard floating on the gale, 
A call to freedom ! — barks from every isle 
Pouring with clumps of spears ! — from every dell 
The throng of mail-clad men ! — vassal and lord. 
With ponderous curtal-aze, and broadsword keen, 
Banner and bow ; while, overhead, afiir 
And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks, 
Echoii^ in wild reverberation shriU, 
And scaring froin his heathery lair the deer, 
The osprey from bis island diff of rest. 



But not alone by that fierce trumpetKstll, 
Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill. 
The brute and bird were roused — by it again, 
And by the signal blaze upon the bills. 
And by the chcling of the fieiy cross. 
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Then once again were Scotland'e children roused ; — 

With swelling hearts and loud acclaim they heard 

The summons, saw the signal, and cast off 

With indignation in the duat the weeds 

Of their inglorious thraldom. Every hearth 

Wiped the red rust from its ancestral eword, 

And sent it forth avenging to the field 

In brightness — but with Freedom to be sheathed 1 

Yea, while the mother and the sister mourned, 

And while the maiden, half-despairingly, 

Wept for her love, who mi^t return no more, 

The grey-haired &ther, leaning on his staff. 

Infirm, felt for a moment to his heart 

The youthful 6re return, and inly mourned 

That he could do no more — no more than send 

A blessing after his young gallant boy. 

Armed for the battles of his native laud, 

Mot wished bim back, unless with Freedom won 1 



To olden times my reveries have roamed — 
While twilight bangs above her silver star. 
Which in the iraveleBS deep reflected shines — 
Have roamed to glory and war, and the fierce days 
Of Scotland's renovation, when the Bruce 
Beheld the sun of Banuockbum go down, 
And wept for gladness that the laud was free I 
Fitful and &ir, yet clouded with a haze. 
As 'twere the mantle of uncertainty — 
The veil of doubt — to memory awakes 
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The bright heart-etirring past, wheh human life 

(For but its flAshiug points to ua remain) 

Wflfl half romance ; and were it not that yet, 

In etream, and crag, and iBle, and crumbling walls 

Of keep and castle, still remaioB to us 

PhjBical proof that history is no mere 

Hallucination, oftentimes the mind 

(So difi^rent is the present from the past) 

Would deem its pageant an illuaon alL 



Arran, and Bute, and Cumbiae, and ye peaks 
Glowing like sapphires in the utmost west. 
Sweet scenes of beauty and peace, ferewell ! The eyes 
But of a paseing visitor are mine 
On you. Before this radiant eve, enshrined 
For ever in my inmost soul, ye were 
Known but in name ; but now ye are mine own, 
One of the pictures which fond memory. 
In musing phantasy, will oft-times love 
To conjure up, gleaning, amid the stir 
And strife of multitudes, eis 'twere repose. 
By dwelling on the tranquil and serene ! 
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Reviving with the genial airs, 
Beneath the azure heaven of spring, 

Thy stem of ancient vigour bean 
Its branchy green and bloflaoming ; 
The birds around thee hop and eing, 

Or flit, on glossy pinions borne, 
Above thy time-resisting head. 
Whose umbrage overhangs the dead, 

Thou venerable Thorn 1 " 

Three agee of mankind have pass'd 
To silence and to sleep, since thou. 

Rearing thy branches to the blast, 
As glorious, and more green than now, 
Sheltered beneath thy shsdowy brow 

The warrior from the dews of n^ht : 
To doubtfiil sleep himself be laid. 
Enveloped in his tartan plaid. 

And dreaming of the fight 
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Day open'd in the orient sky 
With wintry aspect, dull and drear ; 

On every leaf, while glitt«ringly 
The rimy hoar-frcwt did appear. 
Blue Ocean waa unseen, though near ; 

And hazy shadows seem'd to draw, 
In silver with their mimic floods, 
A line above the Seton woods. 

And round North Berwick Law. 

Hai-k ! 'twas the bagpipe that awoke 
Its tones of battle and alarma ! " 

The royal drum, with doubUng stroke, 
In answer, beat, " To anna — ^to arms ! " 
If tumult and if war have charms, 

Here might that bliss be sought and found : 
The Sasou line unsheaths the sword ; 
Rushes the Gael, with battle-woid. 

Across the stubble ground. 

Alas ! that British might should wield 
Destruction o'er a Britbh plain ; 

That hands, ordain'd to bear the shield. 
Should bring the poison'd lance to drain 
The life-blood from a brother's vein. 

And steep ancestral fields in gore I 
Yet, Preston, such thy fray began ; 
Thy marsh-collected watera ran 

Empurpled to the shore. 
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The noble Gardiner, bold of soul, 
Saw, 8piril>4unk, his daatarda flee,*' 

Disdain'd to let a fear control, 
And, Btriving bj the side of thee. 
Fell, like a champion of the free ! 

And Brymer, too, who acom'd to yield, 
Here took his death-blow undiBmaij'd, 
And, sinking slowly downward, laid 

His back upon the field. 

Descendant of a royal line — 
A line unfortunate and brave ! 

Success a moment seemed to shine 
On thee — 'twaa sunbeams on a grave ! 
Thy home a hiding-place — a cave, 

With foxes destined soon to be ! 
To sorrow and to suffering wed, 
A price on thy devoted head. 

And blood-hounds tracking thee ! 

'Twaa mom ; but ere the solar ray 
Shot, burning, from the west abroad, 

The field was stiU ; the soldier lay 
Beneath the turf on which he trod, 
Within a cold and lone abode. 

Beside the spot whereon he fell ; 
For ever sever'd from his kind, 
And from the home he left behind — 

His own paternal dell ! 
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Sheathed in their glittering panoply. 
Or wrapt in wajvdoak, blood-beeprent. 

Within one common cemetery, 
The lofty and the low were pent : 
No longer did the evening tent 

Their mirth and waasail-clamour hear : 
Ah 1 many a maid of ardent breast 
Shed for his eake, whom she loved beat, 

The heart-consuming tear 1 

Thou, lonely tree, BurriTeat atill — 
Thy bloom is white, thy leaf is green ; 

I hear the tinkling of a rill ; 
All else is sOent : and the soene, 
Where battle raged, is now serene 

Beneath the purple ML of night. 
Yet oft, beside the plough, appear, 
Casque, human bone, and broken spear. 

Sad reliis of the fight ! 
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'TvAS Summer's depth ; a more enlivemng snn 
N^ever draok up the gelid morning devs, 
Or crimBoned with ita glow the July flowera. 
Than that on which our boat, with oar and sail, 
Left Canta Bay, with its embosomed huta, 
And through the freshening tide, with eager prow. 
Bore onward to thy rocks, horrific Bass ! 



Light blew the breeze, the billows curled around ; 
'Mid clouds of sea-fowl, whose unceasiug screams 
Uncouth filled all the empty heavens with sound, 
Forward we dove : at times the solan's wing, 
As if to show its mtyesty of strength. 
Brushed near us with a roughly winnowii^ noise; 
And now, aloft, a lessening speck, was seen 
Over the cloudlets, 'mid engulfing blue. 
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Around ub, and around, the plovers wheeled 
In myriads, restless, multitudinouB, 
Wedge-like, at intervals their inner plnmea 
Glancing like sUver in the sunny ray ; 
The parrot dived beside ub ; slowly past 
Floated the graceful eider-duck ; with shrieks 
The snipe zig-zagg'd, then vanished in alarm ; 
And all in air and ocean seemed astir ; 
Until the sole and narrow landing-place** 
We reached, and, grappling with the naked crags, 
Wound to a smoother ledge our sheer ascent. 



Never was transit more electrical ! 

An hour ago, and by thy traceried walls 

We drove, Newbyth, beneath the o'erhanging boughs 

Of forests old, wherein the stock-dove plained 

In sequestration ; while the rabbit, scared, 

Took to its hole under the hawthorn's root ; 

And lay a\a path through bright and bloomy fields. 

Where, from the scented clover to the cloud. 

Arose the lyric lark on twinkling wings ; 

And linnets from each brake responsively 

Piped to each other, till the shady groves 

Of Tynii^ham seemed melody's abode. 

Everything breathed of happiness and life, 

Which in itself was joy ; the hill-side Jarms 

Basked in the sunshine with their yellow cones 

Of gathered grain; the ploughboy with his team 

Stalked onward whistling; and, from cotti^ roo&, 
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Bluely ascended to the soft clear sky 

The wreathing Bmoksj which spake domeetio lore, 

Iq household duties cheeritiJly performed ; 

And, wading in the neighbouring rivulet, 

With e^er iiogeiB, from the wild-flower banks 

Sweet-scented, childhood gathered nameleee blooms. 

And now, as if communion were cut off 

Utterly with mankind and their concerns, 

Amid the bleak and barren solitude 

Of that precipitous and sea-girt rock 

We found ourBelvee ; the wares their orison 

Howled to the winds, which from the breezy North 

Over the German Ocean came, as 'twere 

To moan in anger through the rifted cares. 

Whose echoes gave a desolate response ! 



Far iu the twilight of primeval time, 
This must have been a place (ponderingly 
Methought) where aboriginal men poured forth 
Their erring worship to the elements, 
Long ere the l>raid, in the sullen night 
Of old oak foreete, tinged his altar-stone 
With blood of brotherhood. It must be so j 
So awfiilly doth the spirit of their powers — 
The desolating winds, the trampling waves. 
With their white manes, the storm-shower, and the sun- 
Here, in this solitude, impress the mind. 
Yet humwi hearts have beat in this abode," 
All sullen and repulsive though it be ~ 
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The hearts of prieets and princee ; and full oft; 

Lone captiTB eyee, for many a joyless month. 

Have marked the aun, that rose o'er eastward May, 

Expire in glory o'er the summita dnn 

Of the &r Gmmptans, in the golden west : 

Yea, still some ruins, weather-stained, forlorn, 

And mottled with the melancholy weeds 

That love the salt hreeze, tell of prisons grim,** 

Where, in an age as rude, though less remote. 

Despotic Policy its victims held 

In privacy immured; and where, apart. 

The fearless obampions of our faith reformed. 

Shut up, and severed from the land they loved. 

Breathed out their prayers — that day-spring from on iaf. 

Should visit us — to God's sole listening ear I 



A mighty mass majestic, from the roots 
Of the old sea, thou risest to the sky, 
In thy wild, baxe sublimfty alone. 
All-glorious was the prospect from thy peak. 
Thou thunder-cloven Island of the Forth [ 
landward Tantallon lay, with ruined walls'^ 
Sepulchral — like a giant, in old age, 
Smote by the blackening lightning-flash, and left, 
A prostrate corpse upon the sounding shore ! 
Behind arose your congregated woods, 
Leuchie, Balgone, and Rockville — ^&irer none. 
RemotH', mingling with the arch of heaven. 
Blue Cheviot told where, stretching by his feet, 
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Bloomed the lair yalleyB of Northumberland. 
Seaward, the Forth, a glowing, green expanse, 
Studded with many a white and gliding Bail, 
Winded its serpent form— the Ochils rich 
Down gazing in its mirror; while beyond, 
The Grampians reared their bare untrodden scalps; 
Fife showed her range of scattery ooast-towna old — 
Old as the days of Scotland's early kings — 
Malcolm, and Alexander, and the Bruce — 
From western Dysart, to the dwindling point 
Of &med and &ir St Andrews : all beyond 
Was ocean's billowy and unbounded waste. 
Sole broken by the verdant Jidet May," 
Whose fitful lights, amid surrounding gloom. 
When midnight mantles earth, and sea, and sky. 
From dai^r warns the home-bound mariner; 
And one black speck — a distant sail — which told 
Where mingled with its line the horiMn blue, 



Who were thy visitants, lone Kock, since Man 
Shrank from thy sea-flower solitudes, and left 
His crumbling ruins 'mid thy barren shelves ! 
Up came the cormorant, with dusky wing, 
From northern Orkney, an adventurous flight, 
Floating &r o'er us in the liquid blue , 
While many a hundred &thom in the sheer 
Abyss below, where foamed the surge unheard, 
Dwindled by distance, flocks of mighty fowl 
Floated like feathery specks upon the wava 
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The rower with his boat-hook struck the mast, 
And ]o 1 the myriad wings, that like a sheet 
Of snow o'erapread the cmnniee — all were up !*• 
The gannet, guillemot, and kittiwake, 
Marrot and plover, snipe and eider-duck. 
The pufQn, and the &lcon, and the gull — 
Thousands on thousands, an innumeroua throng. 
Darkening the noontide with their winnowing plumes, 
A cloud of animation ! the wide air 
Tempesting with their mingled cries uncouth ! 



Words cannot tell the sense of loneliness 
Which then and there, cloud-like, across my soul 
Fell, as our weary steps clomb that ascent. 
Amid encompaasing mountains I hare paused, 
At twilight, when alone the little stars, 
Brightening amid the wilderness of blue, 
Proclaimed a world not God-forsaken quite ; 
I've walked, at midnight, on the hollow shore, 
In darkness, when the tramphng of the waves, 
The demon-featured clouds, and howling gales. 
Seemed like returning chaos — all the fierce 
Terrific elements in league ynih night — 
Earth crouching underneath their tyrannous sway, 
And the lone sea-bird shrieking from its rock ; 
And I have mused in churchyards fer remote, 
And long forsaken even by the dead. 
To blank oblivion utterly given o'er. 
Beneath the wanii^ moon, whose mournful my 
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Showed but the dim hawk sleeping on his atone : 

But never, in its moods of phantasy, 

Had to itself my spirit shaped a scene 

Of seqaeetration more profound than thine, 

Grim throne of aolitude, stupendous Bass ! 

Oft in the populous city, 'mid the stir 

And strife of hunying thousands, each intent 

On his own earnest purpose to thy diflfe 

Sea-^irt, precipitous — the solan's home — 

Wander my rereriea ; and thoughts of thee 

(While scarcely stirs the ivy round the porch. 

And all is silent as the sepulchre) 

Oft make the hush of midnight more profound. 



THOMSON'S BIETH-PLACE. 



" Is Ednam, then, so near tis 1 I must gaze 
On Thomson's cradle-spot — es sweet a bard 
(Theocritus and Maro blent in one) ' 
Aa ever graced the name — and on the scenes 
That first to poesy awoke his soul, 
In hours of holiday, when Boyhood's glance 
Invested nature with an added charm " 
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So Baying to mjsel^ with eager stepa, 

Down through the aTenuea of Sydenham — 

(<jh«eii Sydeoham, to me for ever dear, 

Ab birth-houae of the being with whoee f&te 

Mine own is sweetly mingled— even with thine 

My wife, my children's mother) — on I strayed 

In B perplexity of pleasing thoii^tfl. 

Amid the perfume of blown eglantine, 

And hedgerow wild-flowera, memory conjuring up 

In many a sweet, bright, fragmentary snatch, 

The tnithiiil, Boul-subduing lays of him 

Whose &me is with his coimtry's being blent. 

And cannot die ; until at length I gained 

A vista from the road, between the stems 

Of two broad sycamores, whose filial boughs 

Above in green communion intertwined ; 

And lo ! at once in view, nor &r remote, 

The downirard country, like a map imfurled. 

Before me lay — green pastures — forests dark — 

And, in its edmple quietude revealed, 

Ednam, no more a visionary scene. 



A rural church ; some scattered cottage roofs, 
From whose secluded hearths the thin blue smoke. 
Silently wreathing tlurou^ the breezelees afr. 
Ascended, mingli ng with the summer sky ; 
A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stcoaed ; 
A &iiy streamlet, itin ging to itself ; 
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And here aad there a -venerable tree 
In foliaged beauty — of theee elements, 
And only these, the Edmple scene was formed. 



In Boft poetic Tision, brightly dim. 
Oft had I dreamed of Ednam, of the spot 
Where to the light of hfe the infiint eye 
Of Thomson opened, where his infent ear 
First heard the birds, and where his in&nt feet 
Oft chased the butterfly from bloom to bloom ; 
Until the eyllables — a talisman — 
Brought to my heart a realm of deep delight, 
A true Elysian picture, steeped Ib hues 
Of paatoral loveliness — whose atmosphere 
Was such as wizard wand has charmed aroimd 
The hold of Indolence, where every sight 
And every sound to a luxurious calm 
Smoothed down the ever-swelling waves of thought ; — 
And oft, while o'er the Bard's harmonious page, 
Nature's reflected picture, I have hung 
Enchanted, wanderii^ thoughts have crossed my mind 
Of his lone boyhood — ^'mid the mazy wood, 
Or by the rippling brook, or on the hill, 
At dewy daybreak — and the eager thirst 
With which his opening spirit must have drank 
The shows of earth and heaven, till I have wished, 
Yea rather longed with an impasuoned warmth. 
That on his birth-place I might gaze, and tread, 
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If onlj for one short and paaciing hour. 

The pathways which, a century agone. 

He must have trod — scenes by his penoil sketched. 

And by the presence hallowed evermore, 

Of him who sang the Seaeons as they roll. 

With all a Hesiod's truth, a Homer's power, 

And the pure feeling of Simonidea. 



Now Ekhiam lay before me — there it lay — 
No more phantaamagorial ; but tiie thought 
Of Thomson vanished, nor would ooaleece 
And mingle with the landacape, as the dawn 
Melts in the day, or as the cloud-fed stream 
Melts in the sea, to be once more exhaled 
In vapours, and become again a cloud. 
For why ) Let deep psychologists explain — 
For me a spell was broken : this I know. 
And nothing more besides, that this was not 
My Poet's birth-place — earth etherealised 
And spirit-hued — the creature of my dreams. 
By iancy limn'd ; but quite an ahen scene. 
Fair in itself— if eeparat* from him — 
Fair in itself, and only for itself 
Seeking our praises or r^ard. The clue 
Of old associations was destroyed — 
A leaf from Pleasure's volume was torn out — 
And, as the fairy frost-work leaves the grass. 
While bums the absorbing red ray of the mom. 
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A tract of meotal Eden was laid vaete, 
Never to blossom more ! 

Alone I stood, 
By that sweet hamlet lonely and serene. 
Gazing around me in the glowing l^ht 
Of noon, while overhead the rapturous lark 
Soared aa it sung, lees and lees visible, 
Till but a voice 'mid heaven's engulfing bine. 
No scene could philosophic life desire 
More tranquil for its evening ; nor could love, 
Freed from ambition, for enjoyment seek 
A holier haunt of sequeatratjon calm. 
Yet though the tones and smilee of Nature bade 
The heart rejoice, a shadow overspread 
My musings — for a fairy-land of thought 
Had melted in the light of common day. 
A moment's truth had disenchanted years 
Of cherished vision : Ednam, which before 
Spoke to my spirit as a epell, was now 
The index to a code of other thoughts ; 
And tnmii^ on my heel — a poorer man 
Than morning looked on me — I sighed to think 
How oft onr joys depend on ignorance ! 
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BI CEIEfiBATED SCOTTISH LOGiLITIES. 



Of nysittkiBg ^ 

The nuns of the Tower of IBrcildooae, once the abode and 
property of the fojuoua True ThomBB, tJke poet and Hoothsayer, 
ore still to be jieen at a little dietance from the village of the 
Bame name in I«uderdale, pleasantly gituatod on tiie eaatem 
bank of the Leader, vhidi, in proDimciation, has been oonnpted 
into Sarlgtoun. About the ruina themselTes there is nothing 
peculiar or remarkable, eave their authenticalod antiquity, and 
the renown ahed upon them bb the rslica of " Leannonth'g bi{^ 
and ancient hall." Part of the walls, and nearly the whole of 
tile flubteiranean vaulte, yet remain. A atone in the wall of IJie 
church of Earlstoua still bears &ia inscription — 



He mUEt have died previoua to 1299 ; for in that yeai his son 
reigned the property of his deoeased fitther to the Trinity 
BooBe of Soltra, aa a document testifying this drounutaDoe is 
preserved in the Advocates' Library. On a baaulJlU morning 
in September, "long, long ago," vihen I was yet ignorant tliat 
any part of the ruins were in eiislenoe, they were pointed out 
to me, and, I need not add, awakened a thousand stirring 
IS oonnectad with the legends, the auperatJtdona, and 
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the lustor? of the medueval agsa — when nature brought forth 
" Oorgona, and hjilras, and ohimeias dire," ood HHial hie 
Beamed entdrely doTOted to "Ladye lore, and war, renown, and 
kai^ttf worth." 



That tannot die, o 
The ruing of the magician's tower are still regarded with a 
BuperatitiouB dread b; the neighbouriog peasantry ; and to hint 
a doubt to auch of their being haimted b; " fbrms that come 
not from earth or Hsaven," would imply the hardihood and 
daring aoepticuBm of tie Saddooae, No doubt, this awe has 
greatly added to the desolation and sohtude of the plaoe ; for 
the imputed prophecy of Thomas regarding tha destruction of 
his house and home has been literally verified — 



In referenoe to this topic. Sir Waiter Soott, in his noten to the 
Bordtr MimtTtlty, tells a good story. " The veneration," he 
says, " paid to his dwelling-place, even attached itself in some 
degree to a person who, within tJie memory of man, chose to 
set up his residence in tlie ruins of Laarmonth's Tower. Ths 
name of this man was Murray, a kind of herbalist^ who, by dint 
of some knowledge of simples, the possessioa of a musical clock, 
an electrical macliine, and a stuflbd alligator, added to a sap- 
posed communication with Thomas the Rhymer, Uved for many 
years in veiy good credit as a, wizard." 



Of Trittrtm iram, and fair ItolJe.—P. 163. 
Although the matter has been made one of dispute, there 
seems little reason to doubt that Thomas the Rhymer was 
really and truly the author of Sir Triilrem — a romance which 
obt^ned almost muversal popularity in its own day, and which 
was paraphrased, or rather imitated, by the minstrels of Nor- 
mandy and Bretagae. The principal opponent of this conclu- 
sion is the able antiquary, Mr Price, who, in his edition of 
Warhm' I Salmy of Bngliih Pottrg, has appended some elabo- 
rate remoiics to the first volume, with the purpose of proving 
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that the atory of Sir Triitram was Icnovn over the contJneat of 
Europe before the age of Thomas of Ercildoime. That, ho*- 
ever, by no meuu disprOTei that Thomai was the author of (lie 
Auchinleok MS., edited by Sir Walter Soott. That its laogiuge 
maj have suflbred from pamng oraUy from ODO person u> 
another before btiiig committed to writing at all, ia not impro- 
bable. 

Be this as it may, luoh waa the inatabilitf of literaiy popu- 
larity before the iDvenlioD of printing, that at last only one copj 
of True Thoma^ lomanoe wae known to exist. From thi^ 
vhioh belong! to the AdTOcato/ Ubrar? in Edinbargh, and is 
the earliest specimen of SoottJih poetry extant, the author of 
Mamion gave the world his edition in 1804, filling up tlie 
blanks in the narratiTe, and following out the storj in a stjie 
of editorial emendation, and competency tor his task, not ofleB 
to be met with. Taken all in all, the rifacimeiUo is not one of 
the least Bitraordinary aohieTements of a most eitraordinarj 
literary career. 

The more hurried reader will And a succinct, and very hmii- 
nous aooount of Sir Tristrem, with illustratiTa extracts, in Ur 
Ellis' Sptciment ofAncietit Poetry, vol. L, where that distill* 
guished scholar evinces his nsnal taste, research, and critical 



Baualh the myiiic EUdon Tree.—V. 164. 
TroditJon reports that, from under this tree, the Rhymer « 
wont to utter his prophe<nes, and also, Uiat it was from t1 
spot he was enticed away by the Queen of Fairyland ;— 



Asjl stUl Ok Qobliii, Bum iteals nmsid 
The purple healh, «!itL lonely sfrnsd.—?. 16*. 
A small stream in the neighbourhood of the Eildon Tree (or 
rather Stone, aa its qnondam aite is now pointed out by a pece 
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of rock) haa received ths oame of the Bogle Bum, from tb 
apiriU wUch vere thought to haunt the spot in attesiduice 01 
the prophet. 



And naity a voand ofmang ajield 
Of blood, in Brudi hlood be htaled.—P. IBS. 
Amoog the prophecies ascribed to the Rhymar ih the follow 

ing, evideoU; relating to the junction of the crowns unde 

JioneB VI. :— 



That HBYare, yet acute and candid, expurgator of historical 
truth, the late X«rd Hailee, in a diiaertatiou devoted to the 
propheciea of Bede, Herhn, (^daa, and our bard, nmkes it 
pretty dintdnctly appear that the liuea just (Quoted are an inter- 
polation, and do not appertain to True Thomas at all, but to 
Berlington, another approved soottuayer of a later age. 



7. 

Eljland't Qaeen 

BektU tilt boy-bard on the green.— V. 166. 
The description of the journey to Fairyland in the old ballad 
is exquisitely poetical — lew things more ao : — ^ 
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TOK 

Aj Uie bomid(ui«a ofaoiraoa areaolaiged, Uuneof poebTare 
proportit>nat«]7 curtailed. Ths oonbtuy is artnbBrilj mam- 
Uiiud by muiy, for vhoee judgment in other mattsn I have 
reqwot ; but in Uiii I cuutot believe tbam : for in what does 
poetry oquvhII It maj be defined to be objecta or lubjecte 
Tiowed through the mirror of imaginatioii, Hjid devoantfld on 
in harmoniom language. If luch a definitJou be adopted— «iud 
It will be ibund not an inoomprehenove one — tiien it must be 
admitted, that the leiy exBotnen of knowledge is a bonier to 
the laying on of that oolooring, thnnigh whiob alone fuita oan 
be oooT^ted into poetry. The beet proof of this would be a 
refsrenee to what baa been generaJlj- regarded ai tbe beet poetry 
of the beat aatbon, in andeat and modem times, more eq>e- 
oially with reference to the external world— for of the world of 
mind all geema to remun, from Plato downwardB, in tiie aome 
■tato of glorioui uncertainty, and probably will ever do bo. 
The predsion of sdenoa would at once annul tbe giandeat por- 
tioni of the Psalnu— of Isaiah—of Eiakiet— of Job— of the 
Berelation. It would ooDvert tbo Medea of Euripidee — the 
Mtlamt/rphBitt of Ovid — and the A tyt of Catullus, into rhapao- 
diea ; and render the Fairy QiteeJi of Spenser — the Tempat 
and Mtd-SumnifT Nights Dream of Shabpeare — the Aiuieat 
Marintr at Coleridge — the KUmtny of Hogg — the Edith and 
Nora of Wilaou— Ibe Thalaba of Southey^-the CUmd and 
Seniiint Plant of Shelley, httle better than rant, bombast, and 
fustian. In the contest brtween Bowles, Byron, and Oampbdl 
on this sali)ect, the leaser poet had infinitely the better of the 
twogreat«r; buthedidnotmakeiufflcientuseof hisadrantage, 
either in argument or illuatiatioii — for no one oould be hardy 
enough to maintain that a newly-built oaatle is equally poetjoal 
with a mrnilBF one jn ruins, or a man-of-war, fieah from the 
stocks, to one that had long braved the battle and the breeie. 
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Stone and lima, as well u wood and mJl-olotJi, require UBOci&- 
tioDs. Of themBfilTea they are prose : it ia ool; what the:^ 
acquire that renden them sahjeda tar poetry. Were it otber- 
wi», Popc^a Eiiay on CrUicinn would be, aa a poem, equal to 
lus Elirita, for it eihibits the Bame power, and the same judg- 
ment; and Darwin'i Bolanie Qairden and TempU nf Natun 
n^ght disfJaoefi^m tile ohelfMlltoi^aConuf and ParofJMfXMt. 
Wherever light penetratea the obacure, and dispell tiia unoer- 
ttUD, a demesne has been lost to the realm of imaginatiDii. 

That poetry oan never bo robbed of its chief elements I 
firmly believe, tor. these elements are indestructible prindples 
in human nature, and while men breathe there is room for a 
new Sappho, or a. new Simomdes ; nor in referenoe to the pre- 
sent state of poetical literature, although we verily believe that 
noHier even Mannim nor CiUdt Bwrold would be now received 
aa wo delist to know tiey wero some thirty or forty yeam ago, 
still we do not despair timt poetiy will ultimatel; reoover from 
tite staggering blows which soienoe has inflicted, in the shape of 
steam — of railway — of electro-magnetism — of geology — of poll- 
tioal economy and statistjoa — la fact, by a series of disenchant- 
menta. Original genioa may form new elements, eitraat new 
combinations, and, at least, be what the kaleidoscope is to the 
rainbow. Bat this alters not the pontaon with which we set 
out. In the Ibamj- setts we can never more eipeot to behold 
Proteus leading out his flooks ; nor, in the stream, another 

to Endymiou. We camiot hope another Alacbetlt to meet with 
other witches on the blasted heath, or another Faust to wander 
amid the myitaies of another Walporgia Night. Bocks are 
stratified by time as ezaotly as doth is measured by tailon, and 
Echo, no h>nger a vagrant, is compelled quietly Ut submit to 
the laws of aoonstice. 



The Toict of triumpk and of "oi(, 
ty victor and i^vaii^v,ithiA bUnl. — P. 168. 
The celebrated battle of fioalin was fought on tlio 24tlk of 
February 1302, during the gnardianship of Sootland by Comyn, 
aAer the dethroned king had bem conveyed by the menengers 
of the Pope &om his oaptivity in England to his oastle of 
Bailleul in France, where, in obscurity and retirement, he passed 
the remainder of his life. 
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Awar« we are that our Scattiah hiitarians, Fordun and 
Wyntoun — both of whom gire accountfi of this battle — ftre 
entitled patriotically to be a little partial ; but it is aurioiw, as 
Mr TytJor remarici, [Hi.(., vol. i, p. MO. Note N., p. 198,) 
how br LoTi Hailea, "from au affectation of Kuperioritf ta 
DatioDal prejodice," pnmm dtbt or diaallowa znany eorrobor^tin^ 
circonutaucei admitted erao by tiie Engtiab chrooiclera them- 
■elves, Hemingford, Trivet, and hongtott. 



By England'/ haughty Edvard unt.—P. 169. 
Sir John da Seagrave wa« appointed Governor of Scotland by 
Edward I., and marched &om Berwiok towards Edinburgh, 
about the beginning of Lent, with au army of twenty thousaod 
man, coniiiting chiefly of oavalry, and officered by eome of the 
beat and biBvest leaders of En^nd. Among theee were two 
brothera of tbe governor, whom Hamingford designates aa 
" miltia itTtnuiaimi" and Robert de Neville, a nobleman who 
had greatly diatinguiahed biixKelf in Oie Welsh ware. This 
powerlU fores was divided into three aectiona, one of which waa 
commanded by 3oagrava himnelf, the Beoond l^ Ralph do Mail- 
ton, and the third by Neville ; and, on approaching Roslin, aa 
no enemy waa met witii, eecb encamped en its own gproond, with- 
out any eatabliehed oammunioation with the others. Sir John 
Comyn and Sir Kmen Fraser, who wo-e at Biggar with a small 
ibrce of «ght thooiand oavalrr, marched from that place during 
the night, to take the enemy by surprise, and attacked Seagravs 
with Lia diriaian on the Moor of Roalin. The oommander, with 
hla brother and aon, aa well sa tixteen knights and thirty 
esquires, were made priaoners, and the Scots had begun to 
plunder, when the second division appeared. This also was 
routed with great slaughter, and Ralph de Manton taken cap- 
tive. No sooner, however, was this second triumph achieved, 
than the last division, under Ifevilla, appeared in the distance. 
Worn out with Qieir march and two successive attacks, the fint 
impulse of the Scots waa to retreat ; but the proximity of the 
enemy rsnda^ this impossiUe, and a third conflict commienced, 
which, after bting obatinately disputed, terminated in the deat^ 
of Neville, and the tptal rout of his followers. The carnage ia 
said to have been dreadiHil, ea the whole of the prisoners taken 
in the first and second engagements wore neceaaarily put tn 
death. 
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After the diBastrouti battie of FsJkirk, ia which Sir Joho the 
Orahame and Sir John 3tensrt of Bonkill vera dain, Wallace, 
disgusted witik the jealouay and b^aoheroua conduct of tike 
BarODB, retired into privacy. It was during thin Bcqucfltration 
fium public a^un that tlie battie of Roslin was fought. 

The tombs of Ornhame and Stewart are stall extant in the 
ohurchyard of Falkirk, having been seTerall; more than ODce 

13. 
F<yr SeoUitk motha-s bring forth ijmb —P. 169. 
" Bring forth men-ohildreo only 1 
For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing bnt males." 

Macbeth. 



To bloH Ihett htauteotu teenu around. — P. 171. 
" It is telling a tale which baa been repeated a Ihonsand 
tUnen, to say that a morning of leisure can scarcely be anywhere 
more dalightjully spent than in the woods of Bo Jin and on the 
banks of the Esh. In natural beauty, indeed, the soenory may 
be equalled, and in grandeur exceeded, by the Cartlaad Crags, 
near Lanaii, the dell of Craighall, in Angusehire, and probably 
by other landscapes of the aamo character which hare been lees 
celebrated ; but Boslin and its adjacent soenery have other 
associations, dear to the antiquarian and the historian, which 
may fidrly entitle it to precedence over every other Scottish 
scene of the same kind." — Provincial A ntiquitiei. 



14. 
Sim Eat to GorUm'i iitteni-ag voodt.—'F. 171. 
Gorton lies between Roslia and Hawthoroden, and on the 
same side of the river as the latter. It is oelebratad fOr its 
caves, which ore in the cliff fatung the river, and so covered np 
with bushes and brambles that it is difficult to disoover the 
entrance to them. They are out in the form of a cross, and are 
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mppotod to have beSQ ths abods of hetmitB, Daring tlia 
untutppj reigii of Dayid II,, when Scotioud wuoTemin by the 
Eogliih, thej yielded ref^ige to Sir Aleiondsr Ramsey of Dal- 
wolcey and a band of choun foUowen, noted for p^riotoam and 
gallantly. 



IS. 

iSt Clair! ihi/ prinetlt/ ialli 
I* nn*n tini dtea^d.—7. 172. 
The CaaUe and Chapel of Boalln are too well known to the 
laven of the ]^ctimHqae to be mora than meraly alhided to 
hara. The origin of the caatla ia ao remote that, aay< Chalmers, 
iCaledojiia, loL ii p. 571,) it ii laid in fable: in &at, it is 
beyond the date of authentjc record. The mini, with A(at 
tremendous triple range of vaults, are Mill, from their extent 
and situation, extremely imposing. The chapel, whieb ia still 
in tolopable preserrat^n, and has been latoly carefiilly repajred, 
is one of the finoat Bpecimans of florid Oottuc architeoture north 
of the Tweed. It was founded in 1U6 by William gt Clair, 
Prinoe of Orkney, Duke of Oldenburgh, Earl of Caithnosa and 
Stiatherne, kn.. Sigh Chancellor, Chamberl^n, and Lieutenant 
of Sootlend. Indeed, as Oodscroft says of him, his titlea ware 
auoh as might "weary aven a Spanianl" Tbe borons of Kealin, 
each in his armour, lie buried in a vaolt beneath tbe floor. 



IS. 

Tie boKa qf King Rabirt 

Find <m ioMim'd and koly uyjum in ISee.—P. 173. 
" Inunediatdy after the king's death, his heart was taken 
oat, as he bad himself directed. He was tJien buried with 
great state and aolemaity under the pavement of the ohoir, 
in the Abbey Church of Dunfermline, and over his grave was 
caioed a rioh marble monument^ which waa mode at Paris. 
Centuries passed on ; the andent cbnrah, vitb the marbls 
monument, fell into mins, and a more modem building was 
erected on the same aite. This in our own days gave way to 
time, and, in clearing the ibondataons for a third ohurch, th* 
workmen laid open a tomb which proved to be that of Bobert 
the Bruce. The lead coating in which the body was found 
endUiBed was twisted round the head in the ahapa of a mda 
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orown. A rich ctath of gold, but muoh decafed, was thrown 
OTer it, and, on eiamining the skeleton. It waa found that 
the breaat-bone had been «awn asunder to get at the heart. 

" There remained, therefore, no doubt that, after the lapse 
of ahnoet Bve hundred years, his counttTmen were permitted, 
with a mixture of delight and ane, to behold the rery bonea 
ottheir great deliverer."— TTTLKR'Bff«(., vol. t p. 421.2, 

It in vorlik^ of rema^, that tKe greatest nxan which ScoUaod 
haa produced since the hero of Bannockbum was preseat at 
the re-intenneDt of these relics, and that Sir Waiter Soott bent 
over the coffin of Robert the Brace. 

See an interesting Beport of tlie diaooTsc; of the tomb and re- 
interment of the body of King Bobert, by Sir Hemy Jardine, 
in TraitKKlioHi Iff iUe AtUtquarian Hociei!/ <ff ScoUamd, Tot. ii, 
part ii. p. iSfi. 



17. 
The eraik of Surreal onwoni eharging. — P. 177. 
The ootemporary aooounis of the battle of Flodden, liln g liul i 
and Scottish, are now admitted to be fall of error and exagge- 
ration ; and, indeed. Do ciroumstantial account, freed from 
these, was giyen of It till the days of Pinkorton. Soma correo- 
tions, even of it^ with some additional partioulars, will be found 
in Tytler'e 8a>tlatsd, voL t. Dr Lingard makes the number 
of tlie Bootlish army forty thouaand ; and cotemponuy Englieh 
Btat«menta admit tiie English to bare been twenty-sii thousand ; 
Mr Tytler remarldug, that it is by no meaiu improbable t^hat 
this waa rather a low estimate. It is that assumed in the rare 
tract entitled The Bala^le qf Floddim-felde, called Braituton 
Moor, some yean ago reprinted by that eminent antiquary, 
Mr Htoalm, whose C^AnUed CritimvU Triala have thrown 
sach a mass Of lig^t on the curious medisTsl lustory of 
Scotland. 



IS. 

Zite Soly>a.^, Ode mlarging.—P. 177. 

The Bolway is remarkable fiir tke rapidity wiUi which its 

tides moke and recede. Few things more graphic have ever 

been penned than the detailed account of the pbenomena 

ohaxocterising the ipring-tidee in the Solway Firth, as given 
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10 the memoiy of all lovere of poatry. 



Tlu Lardt ofScotiandi bannered lnvn-i.— P. 177. 
"Among the glain were tliirteen Earli — Cmwjbrd, HoatriHa, 
Buntlf, Lennoi, Ai^ls, Errol, Athole, Horton, CaMdllis, 
Bothn^ Rothea, CuUmesa, aod QUno^rn ; the Sia^a aatnnl 
aoD, the Arohbishop of St Audrevs, who had been ednoated 
abroad by Enamus ; the BiahopB of Caithueaa aud the Idea ; 
die Abbota of ToobaStay and Kilwinning; and the Dean of 
Glasgow. To theee we must add fifteea Lords and Cbiofk of 
Claoa — amongst whom were Sir Duncan Campbell of Oleaiu'oby ; 
lAuahlan Hacleon of Dowut ; Campbell of Lawen ; and five 
Feen' eldeat eons ; bendes La Hotte, the French AmbaH&dor ; 
and the Secretary of the Sing, The names of the gentry who 
f^ are t«o numerom for reoapitul&tion, ^ce there were tvw 
fiuoOies of any note in SceUand which did not kne one relatiTe 
or another, whikt aome houHa had to weep the death of all. 
It is from this caose that the ■ensatjoui of somiw and national 
lamentation, oocanoned by the defeat, ware peouBarly poignant 
and laiting ; so that, to this day, few Bootemen oan hear the 
name of Flodden wlthoat a Ehodder of gloomy regret." — 
TytLBB'B HiMtaTy iff Scotland, vol. v. p. 82, 



What it leUhtdfull long betUved.—T. 178. 

From the circumstance of several of the Scottish nobles 
having worn at the battle of Flodden a dress similar to the 
King's, and from the reporta that he had been seen alive 
■obaeqoent to the defeat, many were led long and fondly to 
believe Iha^ in accordance with a vow, he had gone to Jeru- 
salem on a pilgrimage, to merit absolntion for the death of 
his &thar; and that, on his retain, he would assert his right 
to the crown.— See Wbbteb's FuwtoI MontmaUi, p. 181. 

By olhen tiie Earl of Home was aocused, not only of liaving 
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fikiled to rapport ths King la the battle, Imt of haling carried 
him out of the fleM, and muiderod him. Sir Walter Scott, 
in a note on the mith canto of Jfanaion, lays that " iluit tale 
wu revlred in mj remembranoe, by aa unauthendcated alary 
of a akeleton, wrapped in a bull's hide, and ramnmded with 
an iron ehain, said to have been ibnod in tiie well of Home 
CasUe; tor ivhich, on toqniiy, I oould nerer find any better 
authority than the aeitOD of the parish haTing uid, that if iii 
well vere cleaned ovij he vould not ba mrprxjed at jucA A 
ditcoveiy." 

No doubt csn be entertained that Jamee &l] on the field, 
where he had fbught lees with the discretion of a leader than 
the cliiralroQS feelings of a kni^^t. He was fbund on the 
foUowing day among the slain, and reoogniaed by Lord Dacre, 
although muc^ disflgured from the number and magnitude of 
hiswonnds. It a mentioned by Hereford, in his Annalt, 
(p. 22,) " that when James's body was found his neck waa 
opened in the middle with a wide wound ; his left hand, almost 
ont off in two plaoea, did Bcaroo hang to his aim, and the 
archers had shot him in many placM of his body." 

The remaiiu of Jamea were carried bum the field, first to 
Bendck, and then t4> Kchmond, where they wera interred. 
His sword and dagger are preeerred in the Herald's College, 
London, iriiere th^ may ildl] be seen. 



Lite a jntoinMZ rntud U<« eltmg. — P. ITS. 

From a contemporary chronicle we leam that Oie battle 
commenced between four and five in the aflamoon of the 
Sth September, and laMed till "within the night;" distinotly 
disproving the aeeerUon of Dr Lingard, that the oonfliet was 
deoided in httle more Uian an boor, la the curious Originat 
QatetU af tki Battle of Floddfn, printed by Pinkerton, from 
the French MB. in the Herald's Office, (Appeodii to vol. il 
No. X.,) the Scottish King is Mated to have been killed within 
a laoce's length of the Earl of Surrey ; and from the aama 
■onrce we leam that, Ihough a lai^ part of his division were 
killed, none were made prisoners — " a elroumstance," aa Sir 
Waltar Boott remarks, " that testiflea the desperation of their 
reaiitance." 
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Mourned iftr Ikt bright jlovert vide avag,—'?. 178. 
It ii aioertaioed that Han weU-knoim lutd bwknUfol Tsnen 
sow mug ui " Ths Flowers of the Foreat" are tha production 
of a l>d7 of funil; in Roibuig^udiire, erideuea of lUa foot 
hanng been laodnoed b; the late Dr fiomerrille of Jedborgffa, 
to Sir Walter Soott; but it ia eqnaU; tnie.that the Oaxaaa 
were only siigraS«d on the floathig' ramuuta of &n ancient, 
and probably nearlj contempom? ballad — the linee of the 






To (he great delight of all the loTen of Bcottuh muma, the 
original melody of the aong, along with thoae oi " Bonny 
Duiidee," " Waee my heart that we ahould eunder," " Tbfs 
leat time 1 came o'a- the Muir," " Johnny Faa," and several 
other eetabliabed bTOuiitea, waa noently diaoovered in the 
%ene HS. — a collection of ancieut muBio, written between 
the jeara IfllG and 1320 ; and beiineathed, about twenty yean 
ago, by Hlaa Elisabeth Skene of Ciurielull and HallyaxdB, to 
the Faculty of Advoeatea. It was pubUshed in 1838, under 
the able editorsMp of Mr Daunay. By oompelent judges the 
old ^ is declared to differ irrnn Uie modem one only in being 
at once moro dmple and more beautiful ; and knowing it to 
have been nmg by the bereaved of Flodden Field, does not 
destroy a single asaoaiatioii, or diaturb a single Hontimeut. By 
how many smoking heartbi, through how many generaUons, 
has it owiaed tears to Bow ! 



TKe leaden and Ou legiom, mad for van— P. 130. 

In 154i, great part of the town of Musielbur^j including the 

Town-Bouse and tbe celebrated "Chapelle of Iduret," was 

destroyed by the RngUsh army ondcr the Earl of Uert&td ; 

and, three yenra after that event, it became the muatwiog- 
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place for the Scottish foroeB — news having onived of tha 
approach of the Duke of Somerset to Newoaatle, at the hood of 
ua anuf of Hiiteeu Uioueaiid men, inoluding two thoiuaod 
hone. To oppoBe Hub well-appointed force, " the fiery croBs " 
was sent tiirougli the couobj ; and, in an incredibly ehort time, 
not less Qion thirty-siz thoosoDd men were ooDgregated at 
Edmonstone Edge, between the capital and Dalkeith. The 
En^ish were ultimatdy drawn up on Fahdde Brae, in the 
parish of Tranent, their right extending over tlie grounds of 
Wallifbnl and Drummore towards the sea ; but, on recon- 
noitring the positiou of the Scotch, the Protector found it so 
very atrong— the steep banks of the Esk defending them in 
fkint, the morass of the Shirehaugh on Uia left, and the village 
of luvereak, the moands of tlie ohurohyard of St Michael's, and 
the bridge over Uie river protected witii cannon on the right — 
that he deolined io attack them. 

' This caution was ia^ to his enemies ; for, leaving their 
intrenched position on the morning of the E»th September, 
Lord Hume, with fifteen, hundred light horse, appeared on 
EdgebricklinBroe, immediatoly beneath the English, anil rushed 
forward with such impetuosity that Somerset, in the belief that 
they must he supported by some much more considerable fbrce, 
gave striot orders to hiH men to keep thehr ranks. Impatient 
of suoh proTocaUon, Lord 6rey extorted leave to oppose them ; 
aad, when within a stone's cast, charged Uiem down the hill 
at full speed with a thousand men-at-arms. The onset whs 
terrible ; but the demi-lsnces and barbed steeds of their 
opponents were more than a matoh for the alight hackneys of 
the BorderorB, added to a fearful disadvantage of ground ; 
and, after an unremlttiiig conflict of three hours, the greater 
part of them were out to pieces, thirteen hundred men being 
stain in siglit of the Soottish camp, Lord Hume himself severely 
wounded, and his son taken prisoner. 

For very interestjng and circumstantial details of this ill- 
omened preface to the great battle of Finlde, vidt Pattkh'b 
AccouBi, p. 46-7 ; Hatward in Kennet, voL ii. p. 382 ; 
Tttleb'b Eiaarg, vol. vi. p. 26-7, edit, first. 



FatBly (Aa( aroH t^ ttrtUA lUtl oppoM.— P. 181. 
Subsequeat to this preliminary action, the P-ngiinh made 
M to be allowed to retire unmolested back to England, 
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which, bring unfortuiutelir nuatakBii by Um Bootcb far a, proof 
of wettknsM, were ngeated by ttasm ; and, vohintarily abso- 
donlug thsu- itrong positiaa, thsj croeaed the Gak to meet Uie 
Kngji.)!, whose fleet, cansiiliiig of thirly-five ibipe of war, waa 
anchored in the bay, and continued ponriog cannon-shot 
among them as they oroeaed the bridge — by which &e Master 
of Graham, son of the Earl of Monlro»e, with many othore, 
waa iluD. It were luperfluoui to give an aooount of the well- 
known battle which followed. It is niffieieat to remind tiie 
reader that, after five boun^ tremendoua flgbting, dnriog which 
the English oaTalry had repeatedly, but in vain, attempted to 
break through the fbot battalions oommanded by the Earl of 
Angus, Uie Highlauden, mistaking a pajiial mcoeas on Hwir 
own part fbr complete Tictery, prematurely gave way to tlieir 
phubdering propensities. At this time a relj^}gnde movemmt 
waa regarded by them as flight ; the same panio aeisod the 
borougii troops, who also threw down their annj. The Soots 
fled by three diSerent ways— some towards Edinburgh, some 
tflWBida the coast, and some towards Dalkeith ; and on each 
Toate the carnage was drsadfiil, as a sabseqnent note from 
Patten — an sye-witoeM — teatifiea. 



The fiune of the Douglas of Otterbum was well supported by 
his descendant, the Earl of Angus — the hero of the battle of 
Anorum-Hoor, which waa fought only two yean preceding Uiat 
of Pliikie, on which field also he ezhiUted his wooted gallantry. 
On the former oooaaon, he is said to have uttered an exolama- 
tJon which is exceedingly chaiacteristio. When the Scots 
began to charge, seeing a heron arise out of the maiah, Angus . 
cried out — " t^t 1 had my white hawk here, that we might 
all join battle at onoe ! " 



" With Uode and slaughter of ye enemie," says old Patten, 
" this chase was continued t miles in length westward fro the 
place of their standings, which was in ye fallow fetdea of 
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IJDdrsBke, nnlille Edinboroirs puke, and null nigh to tlis 
gatffi of the touna iMelf, and into Lyeth ; and in breadth nie 
iiii nijle, from th« frytJi sandee up unto Daketh loutliwarde. 
In all wMohe space the dead bodies taj aa thik ta a man taay 
uette catttd granng in a tiill-pleniehed pasture. The lyysre 
ran al rede with blode, boo that in the same chase waar oonnted 
as well hj some of our men Uiat autnnliat diligent]; did maike 
it, as by sum of them take priaonerH, thai very much did lament 
it, to have been glayna above liii thousande. In all thys 
cumpos of grounde, what with weapons, armes, handes, leggee, 
heddea, blood, and dead hodfes, tlieir Bight mought have easily 
been traotod to eTeryoftb^iiirefuges."^7^£zjierjicto» into 
ScoUatU of tht Moat WoortteUy Forfimait Prince, Edaard 
Dnie oS Sooneriet, Ac. By W. PATTBN, landoner, ap. Dal- 
ZELL'S Fragmentt o/ScoUM Satoty. 4ta, Edinburgh, 1798. 

The celebrated chapel dedicatad to Oar Lady <!f Lorttto 
stood beyond Uie eastern gate of Mmselburgh, and on the 
margin of the Links ; and pilgrimages from all parts of the 
uountry wve performed to tills shrine. According to Krith, 
(280,) it was connected with the nunnery of Sciennn, in the 
south wing of Edinbui^b ; and Gongh the antiquarian says 
regarding it (Camden's BritaKnica, vol. iii. 316) that ladies sent 
handsome .preaentB to it with tlteir baby-hnens, which latter 
were consecrated to promote their safe recovery. Lesley 
relates (442) that, in August IfiSO, James V. performed a pil- 
grimage to it on foot from Stirling, before setting sail for 
Franoe to woo and win a partner for his throne. The celebrity 
of the place was upheld 1^ the residence of a hermit, who 
inhabited a cell adjoining the ohapel, and by the pretended 
performance of mirscles. That the bermit was a notable man 
in bis day, is evident from the circumstaace of his having a 
saUre addressed to hini by Alexander, earl of Gleooaini, ex- 
posing the hypocrisy of the Boman Catholic clergy. It is 
entitled Am EpiiliU direct fra tht HalU Sermeit of Alareit, U> 
kii Brethren, Iht Qray FHari, and thns begins — 



< Vide as quoted in Knox's Hiitory of St/ormation, fol. Iiiv.-v. 
Edln. 1732.) 

For an oocount of the miracles, the curious reader is referred 
to a very remarkable passage in Bow's Hiitory of ike Kirh (ff 
Scotland, IS&S to 1039, p. 448 et itq. Wodrow Societ/s edildon. 
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Cjtrdlid tnlA blood bentath Ou ^Mdtt oftvt.—P. 182. 

LoobI tndilioa reports that the riviilet or bum of Pinkie— 
wtuoh was piiucipklly fed from the muvh of (he SovnuiTi, 
which Uea almost in the centre of the battle-field, and aroond 
whiob the oamage was grestest — ran tinged with blood for 
ttu«e days after the &tal cooQict. 

Thoa was litaraJl; iulfilled the prophacjr attribuled to Thomai 
the Bhjmer, (sidt Hort^s ColleOvm :) 



Whether we agree with the accuiste Lord Hules or not regard- 
ing the antiquity of the above as relating to Thomas of ErcU 
doune, (see dissertation annexed to Reatarkt oa Ae Sittory tj 
Scollajui,) there can be no doubt of the genuineness of another 
rfafine on the same subject, as it is quoted in Fatten'Boontempo- 
rajy aooount ; 

" This bdttell and fetdu, " says Patten, " (he Sootties and we 
are not yet agreed how it shall ba named. We oal it Hnskd- 
boroDgh felde, because Huit it is the best towns (and yet had 
enough) nigh the place of our meeting. Sum of tham call it 
SetOD felde, (a touae thear nie too,) by means of a blinds pto- 
pheoy of Ukeirs, which is ttiia or aume snohe saye, — -" Belieent 
/Men and iht my, many a nan ihall dit tAai dai/." 



TktTt, 'mid iti cireU gny of many tlont, 
A tinw-rom FUvr-de-tii itUl marla Ute ipol.—V. 183. 
In the oentre of a oirola of trees, at Hie eastern ertremity of 
the grounds of EskgroTc, and opposite to Pinkie Burn, a square 
l^llar, surmounted by an antique stone representing a fleiir.de- 
lis, marks the spot where the royal tent was pitched on the 
ere of the battle, and bears the following inscription — 
Tri PnoTsciDK, DuiB or Soiibiibbt, 
EaCUFID HSHI, IOth Bsftshbh, 

The piUar was erected by the late Lord Eskgrove. 
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The praaeat hoiue of HavthomdeD is a mamioii apparentlj 
of the wrenteenth century, engrafted on the ancient baronial 
csitle, in which Ben Joneon visitsd the Soottiah poet, and from 
whose remains it ia apparent that It had been oonBtnujtad in 
times when comfort wsa lew studied ibaii aecurity. It ii still 
in the poaseetdon of the Drummouds throogh the materaaJ line ; 
but, although yet parti; lamished, Sir Francis WoUcar I>nim- 
"le fetherof tbo preaBot proprietor, ramoTed the fcmily 



Among Its relkss are a number of JacoUta portzaits, and a dreea 
worn by the ChevBlier in 17*5. 

The Scottjsh fbnnder of the Drummonds is said to have come 
&om Huagary Tlth Uargaret, queen of Halcolm Canmore, 
sersn hundred yean ago. In the days of Robert the Bruce, 
Walter de Drummond was, acoording to Stowe'a Annali, 
cterk-regiater to that illugtrions monarch, and one of his 
commiBsioners in concluding a treaty of peace betneen Eng- 
land and Scotland at Newcurtle in 1323. In David the First's 
reign, the Drommonds rendered themselves prominent by 
implacable and sanguinary feuds with the Monleiths — the 
betrayers of Wallace — which wore only tomiinated by royal 
command, by a charter of agreement, dated on the banks of 
the Forth, over against Stiriing, 17th May 1360, in the preaence 
of air Hugh Bglinton and Sir Robert Etskine of Alloa, the 
King's two justiciariea, and "which ii st^ preserved in the 
&mily charterKiheflt. 

Through Queen Annabetla, the family became oonnectod 
with the royal line of Scotland ; and that Ud^a brother. Sir 
Malcolm Dnunmond, having married Douglas, heiress of Mar, 
saoceodod to that ancient earldom. For his distinguished 
service at tlie battle of Otterbum, in having taken prisoner Sir 
Ralph Percy, the brother of Hotspur, ha was rewarded with a 
penidon of five hundred pounds per annum from the customs 
of InvsmesB, and was in groat roputation with David Bruce, 
and with tjie second and third Roberts. The principal line of 
the Drummonds afterwards became Earls and Dukes of Perth — 
whioh titles they forMted for thair adherence to the cause of 
the Stuarts. They ara now represented, 
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A many-ckaa^tnd cave 

WM dmniiary, aitd AoUow will, and roomi, 
Scooptd 6y the lundt t/nus.—P. ISfi. 
B«neath the foundatloiu of ths ancient building there is a 
renuikable toKUrrain, nipposed to bsve been a reti-eat of Uie 
abariginol Britoiui, and which coniiita of aeTsral aputmente, 
lighted b; apertuna ia Uie face of tha pnwipioe, and tumished 
wit^ a dnw-well. In later timn it Barrad aa a place of conoeaJ- 
lusnt to Sir Alexander Bamaay and otiier patriots, wlio had 
endBiiTouTed to reacue Scotland &atii the tyiaun; of Edrrard III. 
Hawt^mden, from ita oiquiiit« aoenery, ita ruina, ita caToe, 
and ita claariool aaaociationa, ia atJIl a great aourca of attraotjon 
to moltitudea of aummer nunblan. In 1S13 it waa Tinted \xj 
Quean Victoria and her aoita. 

31. 

/n tkt TDet a tool recete, 

ChritUiud inmortally Tie C^pren 6rovi.~P. 180. 
In thii fiiTounte haunt of hia meditatione, it ia aud that 
DrummDnd oompoaed his curious diaoouraa on Lifb, Death, and 
InunortalitT, which he has not rerf appoait«lf tarmad lit 
Cypreie Orote. It ia thron^iout indioative of hia peculiar 
gieoius and torn of miod, and in style beara more than a 
remote analog; to Burton and Bir Thomas Browns. It ia aud 
to have been written after tie author's roooTery from a danger- 



That lived but in aiuither- — mh/m death tool. 
Blighting Mi fond ifffeetioiu in their ipring. — P. 186. 
" Notwithstaudiug bis dose retii^nent and serioua appHca- 
tjon to hii atudiea," saya ths biography attached to the fint 
uniform edition of tbe works of Drununoiid, (Edinburgh, folio 
1711,) " kive stole in upon him, and did entirely captivate bii 
heart ; for he was on a andden highly enamoured of a fine, 
beautiful young lady, daughter to Cunningham of Bams, an 
anoient and hououraUe bmily. He met with suitable retoma 
of chaste love from her, and ftilly gained hsr affections. Bat 
when the day for tha marriage waa appoints, and all things 
ready for the aolemniaation of it^ she took a fever, and waa 
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suddeol}' malolted awa; b; it, to his great grief and sorrow. 
He eipremod his grief for her in savBTftl letters and poenu ; 
and with mare pssgion and mnoarity celebrated hi* dead mia- 
treaa than otbers use te praise their living ones." 

After his berearemeat Dnunmond went abroad, and traToIled 
through Oermouf, France, and Italy, his diief plaoee of resi- 
dence being Paris and Kome. While on the Continent, he 
Tiaited the most fojuooB univerBildea, formed friendships with 
the most learned men, and made an eioellent colleetioQ of 
books in the ancient and modern languages — part of which he 
bequeathed to his Alma Hater, the College of Edinburgh, and 
part of which ma; yet be seen at Hawthomden. While in his 
forty-fifth year, and after haying spent many seaaona in literary 
retirement, he acddentally saw Ehzabetli Logan, grand- 
daugbter to 3ir Robert Logan of Restalrig, and was so struck 
with her likeness to his first lore — whoee memory he had eier 
fondly cherished — that he paid his addresBea to, and manied 

Drummond was a devoted Cavalier, and his end is said to 
have been hastened by the late of Charles I. He died on the 
6th Deoember of the same year, at the age of siitj-tbur. To me 
he has always seemed to hold nearly the same place in reference 
to Scottish, that the Earl of Surrey does to EngUah literatnre. 
BoUi are remai^lda for taste, elaboratJon, and fine tenches of 
nature, and were possessed of tie same ohiv^ry of oharaoter. 
In tMs they diSbred — the one died by, and tba other fiir, his 



Tht prone fffigiei, eantd t» maTbU nail. — P. 388. 
Beveral fine monuments of the Lords of Setou and of their 
Ladies yet remain in tolerable preserration wiUiin the chapel 
of 3eton, both inserted into the walls, and strewed along the 
dil^idated floor, and contain sfntaphs in part legible. Grose 
in his Aiiliq^ititi has given us Uiat at length which commemO' 
rates the courage, the calamities, and the onflinching fidelity 
of George, the Mi baron, the friend of Queen Mary, in whose 
caose he suffered exile. He it was whose funeral procession, 
by a strange coincidence of circmngtanceB, intercepted for a tew 
minntes on the road the triumphant progress of her son, 
James the ^th, aitd his court retjnue, on their way south to 
take poBseaaion of the English throne ; a teuohing episode, 
which Mr Tytler very appoutely employs to canclode his 
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Hiitory of Scntla*d. The Btone oa irhtoli the King wte, i*h!ll« 
hi* retiuuo joined in pa;liiK the laat sarrioeH to Hie dead, is still 
shown, and Santa b [Hvjection in the dnmlai turret^ at the 
■DUth-weat comer of ths utoisot fttu^oii-wall. 

The gTsBtar part of ths floor of Uie weft of ths ohapel is 
strewn with tombstonos of elaborate workDianship, twt onoked, 
broken, dshosd, and Dearlj- illagibla. This arose from the 
building baTing, through a long serieB of yean, been allowsd to 
remain literaJl; opeo in door and window. For lome time 
past, more attention haa basn paid to it, tlie Earl of Wem;s8, 
the propristor, haTing secured tiie windows and doon)a7. 



Power buUt thii ftouM to Praytr.—'P. 188. 
At a remote period this ohapd was endowed b; the wsaltby 
house of Setou aa the parish chtirch ; and ether estaUishnieDta 
bdng nibgeqnentl; added to 11, it waa rendered coUegiate in 
the rrign of James the Fourth. Han^ oorious particulani of 
the additions to, aod the alterations made on the andent 
structnre, ma; tie fbond in the quaint and interesting littie 
boolc. The Chronielt iff Ike Hovit of Srateun, by Sir Richard 
Majtland of Lethington, {Oliu^oa Riprial, 1829.) An aisle waa 
added by Dame Catlierine Sinchur, wifo of the first lord, and the 
choir roofed with stone by George, the third lord, whose widow, 
Jaae, in turn demolished Dame Catherine's aisle, repladng it by 
one of better proportjons, which gave to ths whole structure Uie 
complete form of the crora. It is also recorded that she 
equipped the church and ite officiating priests with a oomplela 
itand of purple lolTst, embroidered with the same derioes, 
and richly gifted the ajt&r with plate and other doooratioDS. 
These, boweTOT, only held out mora cogent indncements to 
plunder to the army of the Earl of Hertfbnl in 1544, who, after 
layiiig waste Holyrood, Loretto, and other adjacent establish- 
ments, ransacked and burned the chapeL The present edifice 
is not of great extent, and is surmounted by a spire, whioh does 
not soem to have erer been raised to the intended eleratian. 



/» pover with Stuart and tciik Douglaa vied.— P. 189. 

Through several eentnries tha family of Beton occupied a 

first tank in Scotland, in wealth, retinue, and high oounection. 

After the foif^ture of the vast estates of the De Quinoeys, at 
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iba tenmnatJaD of tbe EnocenrioD wars of the Bruce aod BaJiol, 
thew were oonfeirad liy King Robert, in large part, on the 
SetoHB, vbo had rsmoined bithftil to hia cause ; and on Sir 
Chryatal, who had been mstrucaenta] in iaTin^ his life at the 
battle of HethTen, he conferred the hand of his sister. From 
this circmuatance, a sword supporting a, roifal crovn was added 
to the Baton arms, which originally consisted of threa erea- 
cenlfl with a double ta'essure, flowered and oountor-flowered 
with/«ir(-(i«-/u. Inthereignof James the Sixth, the Lords of 
Seton becaote Earls of Winton. Tn 1715, Qeoi^, the fifth and 
lart Earl, took up arms for the Stuarts. He a*»ped from the 
Tower of London by sawing through the barB of the windows, 
and ended his ahequered life at Borne In 1749. His magnijicent 
estates were forfeited, and with bim closed his long and illus- 
trious line. Seton is now the property of the Earl of WemyM 
and March, and Winton of Lord Ruttiven. Within the last 
two or three years the Earl of Eglinton has also assumed the 
Kt1e of Earl of Winton. Din maiuat. 



WhtK Rome »aj aH-prevailing.—P. 190. 
The Seton femily were strongly attached to the Roman 
CaUiolJe &ith, which they warmly fostered by their inflnence 
and by munificent eccleeiBsUcBl endawmenta. The Pratestaut 
Reformatjon was obetinately opposed by George, Lord Saton, 
and after its accomplishment the &mily, alUiou^h devoted 
royalists, almost ceased to interfere in public ntatten. The 
anoient bias, however, again showed itself in the first Jacobite 
rebellion, which proved fatal to tiie houae of Seton. 

S7. 

Whtre priBi 

The house, or rather palace of Seton, as it was commonly 
termed, was demolished towards the close of last century, and 
a large unmeaning castellated mass of building reared in the 
inunediatA vicinity of the site, which fbr many yean, along 
with the sea-house of Fort Soton, which was in 1814 destroyed 
by fire, was used as barracks for the Tnilit.ift. It was during 
this occupancy that the interior of the ohapel, then open and 
exposed, suffered such dilapidation. 

The ancient palace was a strong t^uretsd edifice, eridently 
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built Bt yorlout tiiiifls, although tiie general tSyle of omamMit 
«u tiiat of tha siiteeiith ceutur;. On variouB parts of it wen 
inaaribod the words Un Dim, un Foi/, and tiit Roy, ur Logj as 
eipreasiag the tacred and oiiil tonata of Qeorge, Lord Seton, 
the frieod of Huy. Some portions of the structure ware 
eridentl;, hovoTer, of mnoh greater antiqiiity, and the whole 
was aurrouDded by a loopholed wall with tnrreta, which alao 
ladaded the oh^«L Some fragmenta of tbia wall yet remain 
to the norUi of Ota ancient gardan, whioh, with its butttesoed 
and erumbliiig eneloanraa, yet axiata — « curious memento of 
past times. 

From the time of Bruce downwards, the palace of Setoa 
was occsaioQaUy the abode of (lie Scottiah kioga ; and after 
the junction of the crowna, it waa noted hj Jamaa tha Biitb 
and by Chailea tliB Second. On the former occasion, we are 
laformed in TU Munf WiUomt to tke High, and MigUf 
Princt JaiMt, printed in the fbllowln« year, {16IS,) that aa 
the Ifith Uay " tJie King's Hajeatje coma to Saa'toune," where 
he waa enlarged in a Latin poem by '' Joannee GeUios a GelliB- 
toun, Philoaoph. otMod. Doe." 

From the connection of the houite of Seton wiHi the onoe 
powerful ^znily of Buchan, "thre Comming acheria" were 
also quartered with their arms, {CKtoh. of Sottu of Seytouii, 
p. 37) ; and by iutenuarnage its male deHceodanta have oome 
to represent the illustiioiu families of Gordon, Aboyne, and 
^[linton. The great houses of the Seton Gordons are de- 
Boeoded from Margaret Sefain, who married Alan de Wyntoon 
about the middle of the fborteenUx centory, her second aon, Sr 
Alexander, having espooaed the heiress of tiie hooae of Gordon. 

Of the anctant palace of Seton, as stated in tha text, scarcely 
one atone ia left upon another, and it ia difficult amid the gram 
to trace out the linee of ita foundationa. 



WM iU gnu tu 

In the text, reference is made more to tlie rituation of 
Eelbum Caatle and its capabititiea than «ther to Ita roal 
antiquity, or to historical events cannectad with it. Its 
appoaiance imdaF a fine April sunset, and the ai 
awakened by the anrrouuding scoiery, n 
faintly di "' 
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In a mare DOnoentrated fbrm, {that of a square tover,) CuUe 
Eelbum is, however, of reiy •lonriderabls antiqnit;, miHt of 
the present additdona haring been made by DaTJd, Earl of 
Qlugow. Richard Bofle, Dominua de Kaulburn, 1> men- 
tioned in a traoBaction witli Walter Cumyn jn Oie reign of 
Alsiander the Third, the hero of I^rgB ; and Bobert de Bo; • 
ville of Kelhurn, and Bloliard de Boyville of Rj«hobn, were 
gubeciiben of Cm Ragiment Roll in 1296, both of which pro- 
perties are to Uue day poBsesnoiiB of the tamily. 

Kelhura Caatle ia thna noticed b; old Pont :—" Kelburne 
Castoll, a goodly building, veill planted, haring werey beuliftill 
orchards and gardena, and in one of them a epatioug room 
adorned vith a ohristalin fbntane catte all out of the liring 
rocks. It belongs h^tably to John Boll, laird thereof." 



The Papingu is a bird le« known to Sii 'WMam Jardine or 
to Hr Jamee Wilson than to heraldry ; and in the daji when 
tlie bow and arron were oaed in war throughout the whole of 
Europe, by several of the acta of the old Scotch Parliameot, 
Use young men of erery parish were etriotly commended, in 
^te of Uie Sir Andrew Agaewa of their age, to pisotdse 
archery, for an hour or two every Sunday, aAer divine serrioe. 
When this custom tell into desuetode in almost every other 
quarter, archery appears to have remained even to our own 
day as a biTourite recreation and aocompliahment at Kilwin- 
ning, the most distlnctdie kind being the shooting at Iho 
Papingo, which is cut in wood, fixed in tiie end of a pole, 
and placed about a hundred and twenty feet high, on the 
steeple of tie monastery, the archer who shoots it down being 
honoured with the title of Captain for the year. The lavs and 
usages of tie Company are known only by tradition prior to 
I18S, but fh>m 1688 regular records have been kept. At this 
latter period a piece of plate was subatitatad for a aash, which 
had been the victor's raward from the former era. This saik, 
or bmn, was a laeoe of (afibta or Persian, of diflbrent colours, 
chiefly red, green, white, and blue, and net less in Talue than 
£20Bootch. 

The featiTal of the Papingo is still annually held at Maybole, 
in the same oonnty ; and from a curious deaoription of it in the 
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history of Uie Bomerrille bmily, Sir Walter Boott ooknoirledgw 
to haTS drawn tlis hint of the inimitable aeriD-comiD deaoiiptive 
■oeoe in Old Morfaiili/, irbeniiii Ooom Oobbie, in hia aegtigi 
aniuHir, nmi foil tilt at the Noah's ark carria^ of Lad; Har- 
garst Belianden, the nnfailing remembnuioer of King Charles 
the Seoand, of b1«ased mmaory. 

40. 



-P. IM. 

An allivioD ii bora made to the signal-light in the vicinity of 
Tombeny Caotle, the ancient seat of the Earls of Cairick, the 
matsmal ancentora of Bruoe, by whioh the hero of Bannook- 
bom vaa indooed to enter Sootland ; and which, though at first 
a Hiiiree of disappointinent, van (lie precunor of a serieB of 
mocenea, vhich tenuinatad in the independeDce of his native 
eountry. 

The whole circumstanoee are loinutely. described by Borboiirr 
(fl™«, boot iv. canto 1,) and with more than his wonted spirit 
and vivacity. 3o fine are his ictroduetory lineB, that Sir 
Walter Scott aeema to think that the; served as a model fbr the 
style of Gawain Dooglaa. 

More beautiful, however, by far is tiie description in the 
fifth oanto of the Lord of the Itta, stanza liii. 




Thy timt-Tttiaitig htad, 

Wkosi unjtragi overhartgt the dead, 

Tkou vtnerahh Thorn.— V. 1B9. 

Od a field between the ancient village of Preston and Cook- 

ensie, there exists— or very receotly eiisted — a tree of this 

dflBoription, which traditjon points out as being Dear the spot 

where Colonel Qardinet received his coortat wound. I have 



more than odcs retarded thio Isa^ moDument of thg bcava 
witii feelingH of no ordinar; intaroit. It ia vittuD ngiit of the 
booBe wherein the hero's tsmilj were then liTing. 



" The pipee played, and the clanB ruihed forward, each in 
its own dark column. Aa they advanced they mended their 
paoe, and the muttering *ounda of the men b^tin to iwsll into 
a wild cry." — WanerUy, vol. ii. 



Tht tiobh OarivMr, bold of io>U, 
Sav, <)jiri(-»«Bi, hit dajtardijUc—P. 201, 
Being deserted by his own regiment, who turned and Sed 
alter a few momenCt^ reostanoe, he saw a party of foot, whiah 
he had been ordered to support, flghtiDg bisTely, without a 
commander. " He rode up to them," iwya Dr Doddridge, "and 
cried out aloud, 'Fire on, my lada, and fear Qothing,' But 
jost as the words were out of hia month, a Highlander 
adianoed towards him, with a aoythe &Btened td a long pole, 
with wliiah he gate him aooh a deep wound on hii right arm 
that hia iwcrd dropped out of his hand ; and at the same tame 
aeveral othen coming about him, while he was thus dreadfully 
entangled with this cruel weapon, he was dragged off fhim his 
hone. The moment hs fell, another Highlander, whoae name 
was H'Naught, and who was executed about a year after, gave 
him a stroke, cdther Willi a broadsword or a Loohaher aie, on 
the hiader part of hii head, which was the mortal blow." — 
DoDDBIDQif a Life af QardiMT. 



The Ban is only aooeesiUe at one fiat ahelvy point to the 
■ODtb-eaat,— the aole landing-plaon, and these but a few feet 
wide, bung the south and north sides of this point. To cum- 
mand thcM there is a siaall fortalice, now unroofed, and in 
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raina. To tiie wait Uie cell in wUch Blaokadder wa< imini- 
■oned and died ia still pointed out, with tU three mull iniu- 
bttrred windows ; and hftlf-wa; up tha aoolivity, ■ little bejroDd 
Om Booiant garden, where now not even a " Bower growa 
wild," are Hie remains of a. Ronun CaUiolio chapel, which, 
irtieD the iiland wu made the butiUe of Sootland, il&te uenvm- 
Ktj ooDTerted into an ammunltian ■""g"''"' 

The Ban li about a mile and a holt from the ahare, and 
nearly (he aame in drcumieranoa. Around it the sea baa been 
bthomed tot3ie dept3i of ISO teet; and aatiie rock risea above it 
to the height of 120, the total elerotian from the baae ia aboQt 600 
feet. Ita moat preoipitaus Mpeot ii towards the north, where 
the desoent to the ooean is almoit a sheer perpeadicnlar ; and 
below there is a ramiirkabla caTemed paaaage leading oom- 
[Jetel; through the rook to the aonthward, whioh is naTigaUe 
in calm weather even at foil tide. 



Ytt hunuis. ktartt AaM beat ts Ihii ahode.—V. 206. 
Tradition uaerta that t^e Baaa waa the reaidenoe of Baldred, 
the diaoiple of Kontigem, in the aiitli oeutor;; and he ia 
regarded by Major, and b; Spotawood, (Tide Cknrck Hitlorif,) 
as the Bjiostle of EJeit Lolliiaii, haTiug fixed his cell at Tyning- 
faam, and preached through tha ueigfabooring coanliy. This 
aoooont is eountenanoed by Bmitli's Bedt, (p. 231-2S4,) where 
it is i^d that a Saxon monastery, dediBabKi to him, eiiatad 
then. The dioceae of tlie a^t ia deacribad by Bimeon aa 
" tota tern qna perijnet ad monaaterium SanoU Balthere qnod 
Tocator Tjfuin^han a lAmbennore usque ad StcemiUii {Invei^ 
eak.") Consequently it compr^ended the whole supeifioiea of 
Boat Lothian. 

ie. 

Stmt mint mtyltUd mth Ikt tpttdi 

That lootthttalt breae, tell ofpritoru yrm.— P. 206, 
In 1106 the nnfortonole King Boboit the Third placed hla 
son, aftcrwarda Jama the Fint^ of poetic memory, in thi* 
fortalioe on the Ban, aa being the atrenghold of greateat aecu- 
rity Bgainst the machinations of his uncle, tha cruel and perfi- 
dious Duke of Albany. It was for many genarationa the . 
properly of the anraent &mily of Lauder, who atylod themselTea 
of the Baaa, aod who are now, I believe, n^ireaentsd by Sir 
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Thomaa Diok Lander of Foupfaunhall and Oraiig«, the oaoom- 
pliahfld author of the AeeotHti t(f Ae Morastkire Floodt, 
A Coaiting Vot/agi rotind ScoUatid, The Wo^ qf Sademxh, 
and other well-known works. It ii sappoaed, howerer, that 
their maamon was not on Hie iiland, but an the shon near 
North Berwick ; and a flat stone in Uie cemetery of the Auld 
Kii^ a said to mark out their rSBling-placa. 

The laland was atterwarda converted into a atato-priBon, alike 
fbr oirU and eocleaiailicaJ delinquents ; and during the reigns 
when Presbytery was proacribed and perseouted, man; of its 
adhereats, as tsstifled by tlie pages of Wodrow, were eonflned 
here. The most diitJnguished of these was Blackadder, whose 
memoirs have been ably and intereHtuigl; written by Dr 
Criohtcn. 



Laadvard TantalloH tt^y, tnli ruiiud valU 

Sepulchral.— PJWe. 
Opposite to the Baas, and on three aides snrroimded by the 
sea, rise the majeetjc ruins of Tantallon Castle, the great strong- 
hold of the ancient Douglaees, from which they defied alike the 
threats of the foe and the oommands of the aoTSreign. It could 
only be approached fivm the west, and by a drawbridge 
defended by a masdve tower and a double ditch. The walls, 
which fbim an inegnlar hexagon, are of euormoua strength and 
thioknsas. Over the entnnce the memanble emblem of the 
"Moody heart" maj atiH be traced. The atronghold arose 
with the aetUement of the Douj^asee in East LoUiiaii under 
Robert the Beoond ; and such was its power of security and 
B, that popular ooDiiotion, as evinced by the saying. 



rogeaded its destruction as among impossildliUes. 

Quantum mutaium 06 illo /—The very mentjoa of TantoUOD 
carriea back the mind to the days of chiralry and romance, and 
to Archibald Bell-the-Cat, as depicted in the gloiiona pages 
otMarntion, 



Sots broUn by (Ae vtrdajU itUt May.— P. 207. 

In early times snoh was the reputation of Uie fishery in the 

adghbourbood of the Isle of May, at the month of the Firth of 
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Vbrth, that it WW reMrtod to even by ths flshormeii of othar 
oonntriea. A onriaus nuthsstloatioQ of this foot oxists in a HB. 
life of St Eentigeni, {Bibl. Cotton, tit. A. ill.,) written abaot 
tin end of ttM raga Df DaTid die Pint: — 

" Ab ma qnlpp* tampotv In hnoc difln taaM plKltnn fertUrtu tu 
kbuidal, nt d* osms Uttn* nurii AcglicI, Bcotld, at a Btlgiw Gaffia 
nttorfiiDt T^nlnnt gTtdk plKkndl pfaakcM plorimt, quo* omna Timb 
Ibj IR adi rtto iwdidt pottUm."— Sm u footad In U'f anaon's 
JToCoMrMM, ni].ILii.4». 

Hie same site ranaini to this day Iho moBt fevonrita fishing' 
station on the Forth — tnrbot and other fine fish being thoico 
supplied to (he London rukd Edinhor^ markete. 



1^ myriad %ringi, l/uU liie a iheet 

Of mow <ienfTtad **< crannia, all ven «p.— P. 208. 
It is curious to remaik that ihe existing Tarietiw of sea-fowl 
ftsqnentliig the Bttss are almost eraotly the same as tbow 
described and amunerated by the naturalist John Ray, in his 
onrimu viot to the ifdsnd in IStll, (/lin«rari«, p. 191-lM.) 
The most oelebTatod of these then ajid now is the gannat or 
■olan-goose — an immense bird, measuring aix tbet ftom t^ to 
tip of the wings, and which is abnoat peouliar to Oija rook and 
Ailsa Craig, on the Ayrshire coast. Of then Idrds there are 
many thousands, which may be seen, in tiie montbs of JmM 
and July, hatching their young on &e bare shelves of tiie rook. 
Hence, in Brommond of Hawtiiomden^s fejnons Macaroido 
pceiD, Hie Palemo-Jiiiddinia, the island is charaoterised as tiie 
Solaiffooiiftra Baaa. 
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SKETCHES 

OF THE POEDCAl LITEBATDBE OF 

THE PAST HALT-CEMITEY. 

Second edition, foolscap 8vo, Ba, 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Thii i) a delightful Tolume, embodying llie aotliDr's viewa on 
one of the ricbsst and moK ramukable peiioda of EngUeh litsn- 
tnre. Mr Hoir'a cnticiamt are conuiTed in ■ >pirit of apprecia- 
tion St once generoni and cuidid. Tbey attest bis reverent admi- 
ration of genine, combined irith loie of virtae, sad iueioroblo 
regard for >annd principle and rectitude of conduct. Tbe itjle, aa 
waa to be eipectod, ii better adapted tor enjopDont in the leetnie- 
room than in tbe cloeat. It in ■ continotil sparkle of antithwia and 
epigram, bat ever ga; and pleoiing." — UoSNINQ Chronicli. 

" The whole book deBOTTei to be read and itndied attantiiely. 
It ia the moat valnabla little manual of poetical criticiam that baa 
aver coma under oar obaerratlon," — Court Journal. 

" Delta adTentniea npon the inqniij here marked oat for investi- 
gation vrlth a Bcmpnlona attention to exactitude, together with a 
moat delicate appreuation of the really tma and beautiful, aa well 
at a atrangely eclectic perceptivity in ngard to tlie most multifonn 
and nunifold eicelleniuaa."— Son. 

" It woidd be difflnilt to pruaa too highly the wonderful in- 
gennity and akill which he hai displayed in diipoiing materials ao 
eompnheiuin into snch aectiont aa liave enabled him to bring (ho 



le greatest 



iriials, aa it wen, in a bird's-ne view witl 

limita. ... Hi) ertimate of the worki of aome o 

eelabritlei in modem liteiatuie is marked by aonnd d 

and delicate acumen, and bis conclngiong are promulgaisa wiin a 

peraplcnity and an doquenee that give to hii writings no lesa valoe 

aa orijjiuu GOmpoaitloiia than at critical diiBertationa."—-HoaNiNO 

POBT. 
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THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, 

TAILOR IN DALKEITH, 



New Edition, foolecap Sto. 3b. clodi, 

" Of all tbs productiaiu of the khod, la the cUu of worka of 
ths inugiution, acumly excepting < The Chronu^ei of the Cuoc- 
g*te,* none eqtuiti the genaiae biunonr, Che linipte trnth, the buh- 
neu and life of the uitobiognphj of Himsie Wanch, IWilar in 
DsUteith. "— Spictatob. 

" Burai hu almoat eompletel; miued tboia manj peculiar Jor 
tom of the lutioEul chftracter uid rDnnnera which ftra broo^ht oat 
■D ioimitablj ia Mangie W&nch. Mamie hiouelf is & perfect pir- 
tnitDie; and bow Hdmirablr in keeping vith the central aatob»- 
grapber are the charactera and icenflB vhich revolve around hii 
■wfdie 1 "— Thomab Aibd. 



ODTLMES OF THE ANCIENT HISTOET 
OF MEDICINE; 

SBIND A VIEW OF THB HEAUHQ AKI AKOini TBI BOTFTUBB, 
QBEBKS, BOXAKB, AND ABABIABB. 

One Volume fcap. octavo. 63. cloth. 

" This i> a book of peat and laborioui reaarch, and wilt be in 
the lianda of every diiciple of medicine, and, indeed, of eveir 
■cholar who viihea to tiace up the hiato>7 of the healing ut to the 
■irlieit tiioee. It will be lalned u loDg u medicine ia cultivated 
ia tbU conntrv, apd the Btadent noold do well to maiter iti eop- 
tenta among big initiator; aCepa in acquiring profeuional know- 
ledge. Hi Moirbnt lud the profeaaion of medinne under deep 
□bhgationi to him fur thia valnable preieat."— Thouas Campbux. 



WILLIAM B^OEWOOD ASD SONS, 
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CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 



PCBUBHBD I 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 



45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBUEGH. 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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ALISOIT'S EUROPE 



0PIMI0K8 OP THE PRS89. 




" As ffirtrurdhuuy mA, wbkfa hu amtd (n llalf ■ hutbiE plH* Id Oh UMn- 

oftbt^ob^ ThniiBO bookHIutthtttnuiioinUgf IbatMTliid tothsl^ 
nUon at which Mr Allnn^ luboiin tam bHD dtTotcd, II sihlblli grail knov- 
Mn, laUtnt XHUoh, IndAtifibla lDdiittr:i,iiid Tul pona-, Fawmen llrli; 
aoMbtni' " " ~ 




■DlliareorUilimoniimaitof BritUh wladoni, Brltlili lumour, mid Britlih p 

hit. u <niiTn>]iiUi, n *Tt tqiwfaillj bound to BcknowlediB Out anm Mr aiboii 

_..*. *_.. ^ ^. ._^ ^jj^ iipoaillon of smt priDdplH» 

lb* CklHlHwdi uid topkilitria of tbA 
■tnonnl or imUoloiB mmOn of (kiit ijitHD Iv <rtiU^ Orttt Biiubi obUUwd 
■tmiffth to niloR ptunmnd Ubor^ to tlio worU, ud to beeoinet In tb* no<l ^o- 

Ibi^iarUiiidfUrtHiHibtttirthiD tlieooriibefonui ThUtukMr 

nondfclevr 1nltflamingoiDeiit»but»i^vealL,c]LflTact«riBed by a moot cliutfr Inipar- 
tULtj,and b> tb* luiqiuitioiubto good faitL wliidi l««\ariura wvtla iLaoaofldenn 
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MESSBB BLACKWOOffS PUBLICATIONS 

THE 
HISTOBY OF ETTBOPI 



BY ARCHIBALD ALISON. L.L.D. 



Imiiucul>t«-i[ no lUp DT On nnmoij or pon liad Dccumd durin; Itl compaltloil i 
but trai uccenlva adLtioD hu been wetding ibt/ia out ; kod tbli praent adltioa 
iD«jchul«DB« tfaa ckiwH umtinyta detect «mi t trivht iiffmr. It h nfu^ th«i 
doHrt KmttD? sod pftlra-bikiDg comfwiioa wl 



tlne^ (^midin),' Ihg canclndliig n>Inmt( s[ ■ Ttaian' Hlitoi7,' bava been a 
■ulUdi frHhiuiM ban bean added to the nugniacait Atlu vblch iJUatntea I 

Ah bsHls KRieg Iwva been retoucbed, ud ndfuonii] Ught thn>irn on tbat ni 






added, wblcb cloea rba'hlUorj wJth praCouDd and original abHrriiiaas a 
ntjd batuna of nalioiial polUla, vid tlie gaiwra] progren of m&Dkind." — C 
vnivertU^ Kaffaxine- 
" With nspeat (o tba parUcnlar edILIOD, the iiaue of which baa luggesEcd 

lupciioritj evar Lt, and but few aapbe to an vqual place." — Timv. 



orlglnill nnmulilaLed an 
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4 NKSSSS BIACKWOODB 

ATLAS TO ALISOH'S EUROPE 

ComprMnf IDS MlIX u4 PlVU of Coantrls, BIggH, and BlUlei. iUu 



uctcd ud taffvnit il1Kl«r lh« Mipvrinttndence nf Ur A 
llpburBli lo twr ittinti ; Auifav of ihs " Pfa^ilca] AUu" i 



orij EdlUoni In Demj' 0> 



uM> g( B HiiH of Pum i 

■uUnn or looull^ dhcUni I) 
Diofcauntij, ulilMtlnc U 
ftdrt poimoiia ud poUtial 



d In tl^i Ouuttr-NiuteT-GeDi 



EPTTOHE OF ALISON'S BISTORT OF EUROPE. 

|M»7>.ed. 

" ThU li ft mutirly epUcoH of Uh noblat cnnMbMIOD vhfeta liu been nmde id 
the hMwIo IliHatnn of the pnHai dKjr. Tile epIioiDiii hu bnn worth]! of ilie 
tabtoiT i ftod tl» reiolt It, tlie prodnftian oT e lx>ak which fi ondoubtfldl; tlie rerjr 
Lu ban pubUihed,"— HtiU PooW. pwiwii— w 

"Tba * Bpltoiii* D( AUuo'i Biilorr of Europe' iiiapitalpknofvDrk, whteh, 
Ibooidi prtiDirllj doeifned for echODh and youn; perwne, wlQ be found very uHful 
to lU u. ft aw Satt ot Iba Hbtoi? of Europe during mo of Iti taott Importaiii 
poiodi."— ^BbUor. 



■mool-book."— ihiUlii OFoifiv Mak 
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JIK8W BtACKWOOI/S FUBLKATIOSS 
WORKS 

ASCHIBALD ALISOH, LL.D. 



Rilililenuiit la hli Hidiw;. ma tha two eomMned i 

brudlh mid bgnutr."— AMfn fnlwrrfly Jtagaxine. 

'• TlUT annot bll u> anlunu bk alnail; bnlHuni 

drpUi (lid orlgliuiUly of ttacm^i, Mi utaiialn acbi 



T, It b ImpiHitM* to d«n) 
log.'— !%< Falcknan. 






THE FBIKCIFLE3 OP P0FULATI05, iJTD THEIB COSIISC- 



t, DllginiU paw«ra of Ihoujiht. arvd A 
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S BLACKWOOB-B PUBLICATIOXS 



a boola of tUi nUan that bin 



' Mmoteli or tb* CUUa cd B 



'• MrOml'inrTlDtanrtlngbMaTortlwCHUeofBdinbnr^ 
dMiipiUtwl bj nwch. fouacj, ud rtewrlti liiunn."—AUt 

" W( bin nnlj nut with ■ man a«ni>bl> or mon Inlcmtii 
Mo ODB DM <nr Iwn vUlMd Uw • Kodirn AthiDi- wlttaoal bdi 
pMlUon ot III aiUa, uid Ch* ptouUirttT of <ti ■!<•■ .... 

ru( of tb* MnoriiU of Edlnborih Cutis. "—^Tt Mianeer. 



KoVrt, Commular of Fnncta Hone, Lord of tb* BtcM CaaacH, ud 

Oonrnnrof tb(CullaarBdlnbur^r[)rlIiuTaii»Dof Scotk FortSro. 

priaiai.<M. 

•• It la Hldoa IndHd tint n Bad hWoq M witttm,— In m itjl* It (Boi TfRoroDi, 

pn^lcww, and ptctonaqna. Tb* aathon luaft la Ibanuch]; wttb hla aul^^ct, 

andbaaiblblil.tinraiiduioa.fiaibwaftlitoMBootlUi niril, whUwa an glad 

(g b«Una bat not deiajad bum th* laniL'-^lrulkisgad'f llagailiti. 

" TMa took III ulimi ta glT» aa acwnint of ons of Iba moot aeeomidliliod kntfita 
and bmiM nldlgn ot tah if*. It li vrittai la a maimr mnhj of tba niMaet, ukd 
mihallb*miKliHtprlMillftlasMe«abaiuitpn«rtioB«jb>niinwtih W«dD 
not know nbtn <n ban itndlHl a UognpliT lO plaanalbr and inphlcaUj wiltMB 
ulhawortbaAmna It iatbantjipMI if Sir Waller SeoU mMAuad Into kli. 
(017, aad 11 1) M boMou Iba antbor aman to hair* pWHd onr •m; iliot of gnond 
RfBtod ta In hk book— ts ^n nodltd tba pialtkn of all [autlu wbon daadi an* 
deptetod br IiIib, and thm to bava Und again buoaaiI tb« atm of whom b« glna 
an anwut.-— JWamliw BnU. 
" Ona of Iha moit nmaikabU and Tabiabla contrlbuUsca lo Scottlib hUoiy tbat 

.k.<_ii > 1. — ndghboun ho our Jinn to the world,— a blii«y 

' ■ -morahle Inddoiti Id th* Bb 



ot MaiT QuHn of Soot*— iriil£ brfaip in oftei 



KEKOBB iXO ABVEHTDItEB 01 SIR JOHK HSPBOBV, 

Knight, CoIoihI of Ha Soota Brigade In Sweden. Oontnnr ot Monldi, 

andUanhelofFnDO. B; J&HBS ORUIT, Author of "Mamoln of 

ElAaldy of Onnta," &o. Pul Sn, prjc* tt. 

"The nanaUve li a tale of whleh ourfrlendi bejond tbaTwAod majmoelli^ 

Ihnatalf be proud, proiing. aa 11 do**, how Important a |iart Iheb' ucailan pl^ad 

In tba Knat Condnental fltnig^ bolwnn Ubwtj uxt ilaTer^ of eoniclanes, and 



if their counlrjman'i ^mj."— Men 
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MS88/tS BLACKWOOD'S PBBUCJTIOaS 7 

Km Sttlckluid't 'Sew S«ciM of Bofil Ttmtie Biogr^MMi 

LIVES 
QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 

ENGLISH PRIKCESSE8 



Sffncs StritftlanS, 



Uva (if Ok Queenf of Eitglanit, unbcUiihed wlUi Poitnin wd Engrarad nil». 
pagH. prlcH Uh. ad. och. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
•■ mm eaieUind bH, m thlnk.lanied from Or WiUw Ssott th* ahum bj 
tihUi ha alanud nmuoaa to th* dlgntty al hlihH;, but dH hH nvantd tlia ivo- 
eau— iriwhoigimilafaiatarjtballilanatDfroiiiuia. .... In tba lahioK 
blfOn oa, HlH SfertsUKid bu sot sniT ban CortDuta hi Iha atbaUnn of her ub}H», 
but ab* hu amtthml lo Iba IhU Uia Ugh npnlallOD Ur iwantb which h« pnriou 
WTifln^ ban bendnd. Her dialoB haa iDdaad baen arldantir dlreotad to that 
parloil KfaaD Ssottlah hlit<i; amnaa ttaa hi|h«B hiMnrt, Hul condMla liKdf mort 
doadr wllh tb« ann|iMbiM of (ha piaaant daj. . . . Evair ods imut h* 
dnmoa to pnaa HIaa aBfaUiDd'i !«■ of UWT BHiart."— fiivHih iinias. 



antiy tahfla tbe Breataat 
palDB to be hopAitia] ; and the multitude of new dacmnenta and facta which the 
naa broDgfat od bath ildei of the quettloD, In regard to her heroinea, la a nifRdent 
prMf that tbia moat laudable principle la a ruling oua Id har mind." — Btact——"^ 



" The tnblact 
HCDeedloailthe 






osmorial at tinry, the rlial of Elluheth. i 
and erudition, we nelconie the volume betb 
I u the comiiHiiianaiil of a wgrh calculated laigtl; toaulcb on 
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MBSBia BLACKWOOBTS FUBLICATIOSB 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAE WOEKS 

■ ef SeotUA tJti. 





Fi>ol«pBTO,3i.U. 










«iw 


B^ Il» Aotbor of •■ UffaO wd Shxiow. of SoottU I*." 
iKBd. 


F«l«.p S™, 


Tha 
















Bjtb.Aothoro( 

iLU. 


"UgbtaudShadowi 


,o( 


Boottt 


ih Life." 


Poolup 8.0. 


Son 


Crlnsl.'. KoK. 
ConplsU Is 0» V 


'O]DIU.F«>l«p8.0, 


a. 


M. 






Kha 


CrnlM or aw 

BjtheAothorof 


Mldf. 

■■TomCrfngto'iLog, 




■ Or 


eVolnme 


, Fooliop S.'ii, 



DiLiiiTa. FooliapBvo, Si. U. 



XlshU at M«B, Mr Frialv Fnmpldii: 

Tlw Tonth and ISaiiluioiI of Crril Tlionitaii. 

Valeria*. A. Kamam Btary. 

FDalmp Elva.2i.6d. 
m*Sliiald Saltan. 

Bf Uis AulliDi of " TKlerliu." FcniHap gTO. 3a. Bd. 
Some Panagei in tlw Blitory of Adam Blair, and Biliary 
at Katlliftiir ^Pald. 

Bf tha Aatfaor of '* VaIctUu." FooUcBp Svo, 31. M. 



B; John 0*i.t. FoaUap 8ro, St. ed. 
Hw VroTOit and oQ>Br Valei. 

By JDBH Gjlt. FonlHnp gvD. 3i. Sd. 
Tha Sotall. 

By JoHH Galt. FoolKtip Sto, 3a. Sd. 
XM» in tiM Far ^Tart. 

B; O. F. RiuTo.t. ANewEdlUon. Foolacsp. 4 
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UESSRS BLACKWOOBS PUBLIGATIOITB 
THE VOESa OP FEUCU EEXASB- 



k ITcnr Edition, degfantlj printad in Six Pocket Volnnu^ 

prira S4S. Id ^t dulh. or Ids. in girinttd contl. Tke lolloiriiig on Hid 
KpMslelii, pri™ 4a. in gUl eloUl ;— 

RECORDS OP WOMAN, AND OTHER POBUS. 

THE FOREST 8ANCTUABY, AND OTHER P0EU8. 

DRAMATIC WORKS, 

TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 

MORAL AND RE LI Q ions POEMS. 

SONGS OF TUB AFrECTIONS. 



A Eew Editton, in one voL Mjal octavo, with UliutnrtiTe 

NDta. B Bel«Uon of Contemponrr Crltldtcdi. sad h Fortrait at Mn 



■"Oh bat,Ui*miMt accunte, tmd tl» nimt iplendld FdlUdn Ihat hu f«l been 
pulillilied of our Engliah Sappho."— ^to>. 

oT tbe dMcultiei or her art, IheAipired tDnlrdi eI«lleDce nllh untiring peraevsr- 

ba affirmed, wlili ]«sd lieftitation, thux &h« lias iHcriort an Englisii GIbhIc, dot, until 
humfill nalltR b^cnines very difTcrenL from whal It now is, can we imagine the least 



A HEMOIS OP HSS HEICABS. Sy ha Slater. Tlth a. Portrait. 

pricaGi. 

POEKS liy thB LADY PIOHA HASTIUGS. With & Portrait. 

for recurdJodlBplouibeaulj upon the seiiilapaBMottliiB graceful boot, 'wehava 
tiul glanced at th« poenw. and jalliersd only inalfhei of Ihe beanllei whidi ws are 
pnparod to mnt on deeper and oJoasr penual. and of wLldi our rcoden ahall rmtiv^ 
.beir ihare."— Jforafns fvm, 

HOras Am DATB. By THOMAS BTOBIDOB. Mm Ono 

SUUing. 
^TIje™i.poeti7lnhiiiBindai.dliilil,l»ot. . . . Tl« itjto I. degaaf- 

[■.a.wi=,CoO^IC 



PUBllCATiaSS 



PB0FXB80E wnffflTS FOXKB, oontidiiliiK Uw Ial« «< FxlUi 

Cltj ol the Flagaa, md otlia Porau. In two laluaiai, p«t 8ki, Hi. 



L&TB or THE SCOmSE (UITIIIXU, ISO OCHZB POEMB. 
B7 WILLIAM K AYTOITN, PrrXMor M RbgBor<g In Uw Uuinnllr d 

SUtamnli In Mr Huaolar^ " HUor; of Englud," nsudins Jala 



Bn>. iliginUT bound Id sUI ctotb, piln 7t> U. 
" PiofMor Aj'tobD'i * Laji ct tlH Scottifeh CkTkUn '— « vobum of tchb vbidi 



nlfS- - - - - TtHbkUldiDf Profmir A^iin)uvetbilIle.Ukar»lltyo(lta 
Jd pWu™. ind much of llu mnnth s— "■■' <.vj.— . — >-_ 

Vs luTe rvd tli«ia wiUi gT«Kt tnjojmei 
111 deUititAil TohuDei tb* provB Dotu u 



■■II10 wofkof ODtpoAtwLD lull perfect]; ■otE«d tbi 



re eienlod wllh caDiumiiute lUUtj. Xbe tuhslcil dlffieil- 
ogTQCht and lutrlcst^ h&re been mutered or eluded wlthm 
■ — '——■'•——- — ' -^-3 public Ispvt In poflKuiDn at per- 



ns know of Done k cgmplslo ud M fu^lil."^Jfiin(<iif Chnmlde. 



COUESB OF THEE. A. Poem In Tan BookM, Bj 
ROBERT POLLOK, H.A. MlneWwUi EdMon. aaull8ni,pi{ee7i.Sd 
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USSBia BLACKiroOD-S eOBLICATlOSB 11 

THE CAXTOVS: A runnj PIctm, Br SIK SOnrABD BULTER 

LYTTON.But. InThna VollulM.Plli(Olstini,price3)>.l>d. 

" Tbe moM brUHint uid the msM tHuiUfUl ilill th« cffiulHu of Sir Bulwa Lft- 
^ ton*! pen of fudEuUon." — The Bun. 

" One of thoH grueOiI bmSj' gnon In vtiMi ill tbe compomnt putt an In 

" Tbcn are portleiti o( th« work e^oal to uiytJilDf In the whole tajigo of Brttlih 
flctloD' - - ^ II It A book that It doefl ona good to read. . , , An Icvisoiat- 

" And a beautiful picture It It, too j the portrtltt llfiUng, yet chartictflriatlc; i the 
oolourinE oqulillel; latt«hil, yet trua to BiMin.-—Naii JfontUji Magaiint, 

■' In tbe book bebn oa, Sir E. Lytton prewnU hlmaelf <n hit man beoarainf 
■lUtuda. . . . Thui. wa repeat, hb Drefir ' Tba Daitoni ' to moat o[ Bir Bulwv 
L^ton'i reanl non 



mgei," *o.— niwi. 
"Ddlglitrul iDlumat— fuUeffunand fsrvour, pom 
miljat^ofgBDulnefllriquenoe— and of hmUlarAOtilp, tripping it lightly over the dhT' 



KS8 SOUTEZT'B 702X8— 

ChMfftat on Qmrclirardt. By hrs SOUTHET, (CAROUNb 

BOWLES.) A New Edition. Fcp.Svo, price 7i.ad. 
SoUtwy HlWII. Fop. 8vo. A New Edition, price Ba. 
The Blrtbday, Mid other Poenu. I'cp. 8vo, price 7a. 
Boblii Hood, and other Poenu. By B. S, and C. 8. Fotp. 

"Thow 
depth of Iscling, and t 

beautiful that bare baen produoHi in tbie genvatkHL . . . we do not rvmeniber 
anj recent author whoaa poetrjleio unmiiedJj natlta ; and ^laEngUih complexion 
oanallatei dim o( Iti obaiactatiaUc cbaima. No purer modelt of oni nnulrM home 
teellat and lanpiagB could be placed In s ;oung ll»tifner>hand> than Mrt Soutbaj^ 
wwlu. Uarsoiv. ber venlflatjon, eepeslalN In bw too later Tohimei. la not only 
(!cneiallycotTect,biit,lnaavmallimBBCea,of^™F3f jiealheautjandperfKllMi. In 
' a lait poem, Tht AlrAifaj'. ilie hai attained to a UUl hl^lier eneUHUs of i^le." 
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PVBLKAT20SB 



THE LILT AND THE BEE: 
xa AsoLoeus of the cbystal pauce. 

Br SAMUEL WARREN, 



gnjiH, mon ttOI Is mggHtAd and mwakened wilbin the readBr'a oMm miad utA 
iivuti And h« who will go to ihe iludyof thla tittle work WLth a prepared Hpirit, 
wiLllDd Uut not DK mdlng, nortnsiiy Ttidinei, will eiliaiut its onn thought, or 
the thoughti, th« feellnei, the eDotiant It Till Bwihcii wlUiln hlsuelf. And wbile 
it leema lo ui thml the ^bjibaI aoopa and purpoM uf Bit Wjvren's wgrk may ba thus 
deKribad, fluch dHcrlptlon glvei do adoquale conwptlob of the much mon ^fpeciaj 
purpofo Indudad withbi thiA Reiieral one: of the eiuberance and variety, the 
tigouT and fervour of Llluatrattou , through vhkh nil thia U brought out^ or tlia 



*■ Of tbetaaoj who may peruwbia exulted proH-poetr;, though all uiayadmLrt 
Ihe rich hncy and flna mind haaming throughout, few, of neceutiy, wUI poew 
tba VAit BDd varloua tadiog* indtspenaable to a full eatimate of Ehe Lbronged aJlu- 
^OEU to Han and ble Doinga — hie aapirings, hii dUcovprUv, and tiii bidtory — Id 



beauty both of Atyle and matter, they have ImpreKKd ttiemselvea upon the mitid 
will ofl«n be recurrofl to.andatwayi wLlh an clevaTingand purifying efffct. ^ , 
Mr "Warren boa succeeded, wa think, in producbig a work that will pennaneot}; 
connect the Exhibition of ISfil with the lapguage and literature of Englvid.''-' 
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MEssaa BLMCKWooiyB poblicatioxb 



I ThouattdA-Yeari^ p«ciApB dcatiiied. 
Ban QulwK Imldi in iWl of KpiUn."— . 



-.-, h<,I>.«rv^fm 

Late nutictan. The mwi idio hu uol nad (ben liilee liu ;vt to leim ■ Jeaaon 
In the mjeterles of bnmui lutan^ ud Umi^ Tn Tha/wwiA-Yrivrnt^y, u & 
liunn umpialtkin. dUm pnMdBiin, ■* Italnkltlulu lOiiKiliInK— • nry little— 
at thu tnithhil dmi^ol^, that innllnf ud nUfioai (errour. thu rsflnH eieiy 
jntdment vti hAlloin •very uplntioii lni|ilr*d 1^ Itu «ldAr werL" — Oxherd and 



HOW Jjn) THE>. Br UKUEL TAXEEV, rJtJB, A V«w 

Edition, itltli the AathaT't lait CorrHthmi and Piefiua. In OM tolDDH 

njal port 8»o, priw lOt Od. 

■'Sndi li Dm wUiat of UrWumi'i prennl work— « TlndlatiDD, in bsaullful 

proBe. oitha ' wofiof God toman.' A grander moral li not to be found than that 

wbloiidwelli upon die raader^i mind when Uw boob ie doeed i eoarejed, too, u tt 

ia, jp lenipMga ■■ rnaim'^'"' ■wrtaingraiit ■* ^wj^h* RnjHMh tongqecanftimiih." — 

^' It la milpUm, not painti 

Id' remarkable ulniti. In parti'ttu unatian la of brealhlea biteroL " 'I 



TEX KOSAL, SOCIAL, ASH PBOfXSBIOVAX DUTIES 07 

ATTORNEVa AND B0LICIT0R8. B7 SAHUBL WARREN, Xaq., 
Ont of Her Hijaily'i Counael. Baawd BdUlon. In On* thick VoL ttf. 
Sto, price St 
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llESSaa BLACKWOOITB publioationb 



ivuLB or TBI nsasuLka, uiOAiasa. sj t&oxab 

HAMILTON, Eiq.I«t*oIlba»lbI)<tlni*Bt,Aiibar or •■ CriSniofB' 
In." Kin ud MuHn lo AnMricn," dirj. A Htw E^Hon, Barlnd Bod 
AatnttnUd b; Fbuobicc Hjmiima, E>q.> AbUht oI " Pwhwlir 
BcMM ud flkMotad,' Ac In On* TolanM Oetno. Pika IflL OMh. 

•' Of llM dM writm, (sn ttab iiiUHt.) CttMa Htmntanl work eonwa nowt 

to MMarlaa afeBOMt ud teipMttaH^. . " " — '•■- -" " 

natUc-of'fastMit with idiicii tha moit « 



afUHmitart,UHDwbahl)BnipMldMM*dlnellydHiiud*d brihaflu mttbit 

of iba talMoriu. Tim iil f riiilihi Tliiiillliiri iinil j u' intlj InrinMil. 

fa thi pnMnt«dlUna. I9 tiM lilMun ofllf H t fdiimi . " Sai li mam. 



SKETCHES or TBB RI&TIGAL LUZUTUXE OF TBI 
PAST HALF-OENmiT ; faifUi LaotDiH, delrvid at tbg Edlnlmifa 
Fhlliiacii<hlc>l lutiaitioD. BjD. M. MOIR. E>q., (Duta^) Fop. Bio. 



■■ HU (ilhuu or Iba woria df hdm of ths gnaleit caletiritiea In modern Utws' 
b marked bj Hnnd dlaorlmhiatUMi and deJlcate acumen, and bit inDcluilona 
pnmuiJgated wtth a penpEciti:j aod an elnquenca that givg to hli wrltlngi na 
THlue u origioal comptMlUani thui u cTilfral iiaeiXMtttu."^SIomij^ Port 



PDEHFICATIOV; fbr the ITie of Oflcara of the Annr and Stadantt 

of HlUlarj HMorr. By LIEUTEKANT HDNBT TULE, Bengal 
Ensloesn. With lUmtnllve Nola and Dumeroiu EcgnTln^a. In Sin, 
price lOi. tfd. 



UiDt '9 penonal ejper^a 
. Bhlcli appean to nipptj 
u In Ihe aikh Intmioti- 
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S BLACKWOOD'S 



THE KOOB ABS TEE lOCH; eoutiluliig nlniite Iiutnictla» Ik 

■11HI|faUiidBpi»B,wltliItemu'kiiipanth> WDd BHiuidBHitioflhB 
eottUb MooalBtii. Bj JOHK C0L<ttJHODN, I^. Third EdIUiHi, 
with vblch 1> now IncorporaUd, ■' Rocu isb Sivau," tn., bj tb» 
BmaAntboT. In Sro, wjlb nunuroai UiBlimtloni, 12k Sd. 

TEE AHBUm'S COKPAITIOE TO THE BITERS AFD LOCHS 
OP BCOTIiAND. Bj THOHAB TOD STODDART. In port Sio, 
prkelOs-Sd. WllhaFIiliingU>p<ilBao>liuid,iuidolbgTlU 



vnbMian to b«eoiD8 ui vdopt In tfaa Art of ktUing trrml and Halnum bj mHu of rod 
ud Hn, iboukl pwuse uildiHHid; Mr Bloddufi work."— fidTr U/t 

u Mr etoddul."— ^»«wn. 

■' Tbe muthor ii ■ pofcot antluuiut In ■ Uu nntle tratt,' ud tli* nutter ■nna 
ucoanl of tha Scottish Irxhi ud riven. irilbUieli trOnitHin. TlilifcaBDt rendcn 



In ScoUuid, ladepeDdamlj of III goDon] uaiiaHbaokoflniitmclknii."- 



LATB 07 TEE DZES-fOBEBT. A Selection ftom the Odgliua 

POBU of JOHN BOBIESKI HTUABT and CHARLES EDWAIU> 
SIDAST. WItii u BiHjoDDeoT-eUIMDgind R»-Huntlng,NotaDr 
HvDu-kkblfi iDddfljtA In Foreit Sports, Trmdltlotu of tJio Cluu, And Ff otkea 
of Nitural Hiitor; la Iba Deer-Foreit. In Two Tolmnn, pot oottTO, 







inavbig, Uw 


b«« 




gwMch 


hMTot Deeiiwritt™ 
tbah&blBof tHoitig 
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utioi 
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■Ddroe,' 
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we ban 


m&de guch ample uh 
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'6 UESSJtS BLACKWOOD'S PIIBIKATIOSS 

A lamaa. at jobs ransm cusbib. mtb Bketehe* 

at bl> ConlmponiltL B; CHARLES PHILLIPS, E>q., A.B,, am of 

bv UtjMtj-i Commluionui of Um Oowt for Hi* R«UBf of Inaolnnl 

DaUiin. FiurUi Ldituui. Ocuvo, with ■ FMtnJt. Prim 13*. ti. 

TIN Fnmt irorii, irhlli «mb»dn« Um man nliuW* ponior of the RhwUbcUdhi 

of Cumo Inmsij [obUibed bj Ur PUIUpI. nulnly oHultto of hiCbeRo unpiibUalied 

amtUit, bi bh« dmrtog up ct whitb tb* author hu b«D tar mma tinu aagttgai. II 

com p rim BkatdiM ud Aiwcdolaf of Fhnd ud Onittvi, Clin. Tone, Vctbatj 

unl hli Court. Bube. PlonkM, D«u Klnrui, BunlUan tbiiinui, Ooninall, 




TKB TtnincAL Lin or tee biset eoh. EDmnm 

BORKB. A H«Di^. Bf Oa RsT. QEOROB CROLY, LL.D., 
Bwtor (tf St SUp1i»'i, ViUlHook. IdDdon. la two FDliuiHi, pon Sto. 
piiaUi. 
" We Imw quoted euouffli, nod more tluD enou^, to 
■ceptkel of the orlEinkHty, uoqomce, aud power of thete naai 



l.TTP Vim OP EKHEHT FEESOBB ASDSEBSEO TO SATIO 

BUHE. CanUlnlng original LetUn [mm Uan« Walpote—Eelvstlu*— 
Blahap Ddd^Iab — Lord Lj-tlletoQ—Mh^heau the elder — LadjUeney — CoL 



iKJal Coajny—Mn C 
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MESSRS BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS 



BCSHES JUTD AIITZHT0KE8 TS CSlfTRAL AKEBICA. Edited 
by FREDERICK HARDMAN, Jltn., Author of "Penlnmiu' Soenet 



IHPBESSIOHS AXD YSBSBIESCB8 OJ I TTB T7EST TWHIian 
uid NORTH AMERICA In 1319. By ROBERT BAIRD, A.M. In 

chUBClfiT, eiiB nuniwn^ mid Iij^ita of tli« InbbbiUrti, tnbenpHHd iir^th many in- 
hirvEliix traiif uid litcEdeDtt^ running aJtogetber ft t«<irlst*iiQota.lHKtk and UBveller'4 
guida of the rsrj bwi aaM."—John Bull. 

MRiT Aim KAHltEBS IH' AKEKICA. By th* AnQioT of 

■■ CitU TliomUin,~ (Caiitain Huoilloo.} A New EdlUoB, wUb i Poitnlt 
of t\m Author, and LBtl«n mitlen bj TiLm dnring hia jDumej Ihrougll 

'* Tinoffh many AicellvDt volumes haveftijiCB been publUied^ not one Kh niper- 
Kded t( u a fllandard and aofe aulhoriLy. tilher traveUera have conHrmed tlB 

anotlier advanla^ : it ii enrichfld with Ihe prLvato letteift lie wrote to hit Erleodi 



LIFE nr TEE " IAS, VEST." By tlie lata QEOBaE I. 

RUXTON, E«|.. Autbor of "Tranti In Meilco." A New Edition. 



in the imigliiallDii."--V(Ail Ball. 
fuUo Of exdlemBDi li Mldam iubmlu*d la the pu^"- 



IB MX8SXB BLACKWOOjyB PVBUCATIOSB 

ftSIKCE mrora THB SOKiarB. M Hlftorlod •nxn of tin 

CoadlUoa of Iht Otmi Nation, from tl* Itaw o( Ita Conquwl bjr tb* 
BioHB, UBta tb* Rmmttin of tba Romui Empln ta Uu Birt, b^ 1« 
— iATlT. BxGEOBOHPINLiY.KAO. OoUto, prf» I&. 

Udil wi u Importut though ob«u« porUm «* OredM hlilorjt . . . In 
ST ^iS«l imJSIm oT flMiW, »cob™».»ii* i™nHng, Mr Flnl»j bear. B &,Tour- 
SlTSStairtt .BJ hloStaa wrS of our flw."-J"rtt ^«m«» S«~« 



HHTOET (ff aREWB, from Ito ConqMrt liy the Crmadflw to 

to Cr<,o-l bT th. ToA.. ami of (he BMPntB OF TBBBI20KD. 
ia)l-l«l. Bj QBORGB FINLAT. S»o, 12». 
•■ A tni«.rir iket^b of a« talricml. rworf. of thl. inhmrttojoomtrr -IniliWit" 



XHE tm A511 TDCES OT TBAVC^CO STOSZA, Do^ of Kllait. 

By WILUAM POLLARD UKftTIHABT, E«q. In 2 TDlt 8to. 



ABdENT IBS KODESK AST, EWorical and Critical. Bj 
aBaRQB CLEQHOBN, Eaq., of Whoi. Seamd EtUtloa, Two Vol*, 
foobap ocWto. Fric* la. 

" A lirlef T«t mmpitaeMdn ikatch, tiMivlciil ud crlUnl, of Bnekut ud msdm 
ut, frsm tha arllBU up to th> piwnl time. . . Ws hire Hidom peniaed b mrt 

\a vhicb our Umllsd >Dd niitiitiind perapUoni of tha bwitls of ut bin bean 
mon anlBBd ud intlehtenad, (hu Uw one ire have now tha addltlnul i^HannDf 



LECTDSEB OB TEE HIBTOBT OP LITX&A.TnSE, Andant Mid 
Uodarn. From tha Oanun of FREDERICK BCHLEQEL. In Om 
ToL foidgaqi 8to, priu I*. 
•■ Form thtinoHlomlDoa,IompKlHnilTe, and phaoHphiialiiiTTeTof tha bMar} 
of lll»«ni« whleh our own «(• bii prodnMd."— Brttannia. 

" A nmdaifnl pariliniiaii«r-*«tar Ibw unjthiiig we u jal haya on tha nVaei 
In our own luigDM*."— Quartirb An'<a& 

" TbOBgh oonelw, BohHg«l-i work la ta wmpniaiiriTO In ito itat», "Jt « " 
■lona ifanort uadent 10 D»k< th* rMdara lUowf v>iaiK.'^l,iUrart OOMtU. 



MEBESS BLACKWOOD'S PDBIICAT10N8 IB 

LETTEBS Oir TEE TEUTRB CONTAISED IB FOPOIAB 

BUPERSTITIONa ^ with an Acomnt of HBSMERIBU. B; HBO- 
BBRT HAYO. ILD., Ivmerlf Banlor auTgiwD or MMiUm HhfIU) 1 
Profsmr oT AuMmy and PtijaiologT In Klog'i CoDegB ; PnifaMr of 
CompuUive Auatom; In Ibe BgrHt CoUegaof SuigBOni. Londmi F.R.9.. 
F.G.e., to. 3UM EditlDD. piMtSva, prlnfi. 
" Tbt opl»Da^0Q< an oftan iDeeoloDi, u'd always vug^uUve and iDtereatiDg. 
proTC bli acquaiotanca iilUi tlie Letun tlicEiHlTC*."— ^ItnwHn. 



LBB. D.D., Fiindpal of the Colhigv of Bdiobur^. Handwmely boand 

in doth, gill adgei.liSd. 
'* Tha HfTiwtinfr obvunubumn undsr whTch IL wu compoced ora deMrlbfld by tha 
.Dtborln Apartlog Letter to bar biuband^to tander, to Vtuchlngt lonpleta wltli 
ractii^ wisdom and hAllowed prindplei, that no Imman beins tbat le not patt 



■baplldCy. bji a deep knowledge of tba Iil 
and elenttd morali. Cordially w> cao re 
tlob of parentB and othere, who de^re to OHHavif 
Hllgloai initnictun. "—Xortt SriCJiA XaO. 



IBCTUBXB IB DIVIBITT. By tha late QEOBOE HILL, SJ>. 

Prtodi«lofBtMaij'iColH««,BlAiidiewi. AKswEdlUon. One VoL 



advortadto. . . . I know of no Wallia which pmfti« to «• 
angs of UiHloglal doctrins. and doei It In man ot a iMltlu Drda 
tl wa ban fli»d upon."— i)r Chatmtri. 



I the Hebnw Langiiagep By tl 
a studied the lubject thonunhly. 



Thsgnalbeaulyof Mr Piol'il ^ _ 

hniriaga a much e»>er, aa *eU ae niuh mon agnaablo. affair thai 
*--—■-— "— * '-'roduced to K by ona of mr portly aad praolfo gt 



XESSKS BLACKWOOD'S PUBIICATIQSB 



UAFS FSOS JOHNSTONS FHTSICAL ATLAS, 



FOR THE USE OF CCH00L8 AND LECTURE.ROOMS. 



MounUin Cbaiut In Europe and Ada. 
MHinUlu Chain! tn Nonh America, 

Map of tlie Glacier Rogioni, . 
flwnonma irf Volcank A.Hon, 
Comperallve View uf remarkable a»ilogica] 


Phenon 
be Br 


,, 




Phjiicai Cbart of tba Atlantic Ocwn, 

" " Pacific Ocean'. '. 
Tidal Cban of tlie BrHbh Seu, 
Hi«T M»p of Europe and Ada, 
BtiorMapotAinerico, 
Map of Iwtlierii.al Liiws, 

„ Aniinali ol the Order. Roden 
" '.'. RepUlesi .' ; 
'„ 7. MapoffiSliOanda. 


Cutreo 
sphere 

jaand 


uadra, 
Rumini 


. 



TIa Four DieaiaTu q^tie Phj/ncal AUa> an lotd leparalelg, vix. :— 
GEOLOGY 10 Map!, and LoHerprMi.lnlf-btund morocco, ]E4 U g 



NATURAL HISTORY, S Mapa. and Lette^mii, 
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xsssRS BLACKWOoiys puBLicATiose 'i\ 

JOHNSTOlf'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 



It Majesty' In Impertol y 



" Tlielr Lord(b1ii4 ars fjlly wnilbteuf CIib lr>renu'Ly &nd eitfjulve InformAllop 
dlaplnyrd Inthia AUika."— TAj Lertli nfOie ^dnirel's. 

accnrai?, eiunl. Bnd eiHuiicn of iMi Atlu, and of tlie valuahle iDformxtlnn It 
donmlin, whicli haa iffonled lier tbB gmtett miitaiHU."— Mrj SomnrilK'i I'A^I- 
fuJ Geot/raphj/- 

DTconTnofTflphy." — T1k«fiai-0i Pffit IfHiiitofdl. 

*■ Wpknov Df no workof wlilcli tlw nietKods Are u w«lt ntied for tJi« [DHtrucEloii 
Df (bo-e who coins Ignonntlj to th* iiiUKt."—l}>iarlrrJy Ontjflc. 

" Einbnd lea cite mUerlala ot nianii iiriuniH. (berniulUof lon^ ;veiin of rc'VArch : 
and eilitbiia tlie nicM »]UBNe Itioifrtit* of the moH dlilingiiijilied niea a( the age 
IHEtured vlaihij to the Bje." — EditibvTgh RrviOB. 

" The book belon 111 la. Id nhert, a Rmphkc cyclnpstlla of the Sclancea — an AUaa 
of human Imnnled^ doDfl into Mnpa," — AAautun- 

eilitenca wlilrb lu luccewlve plates preunl to iu."— Jl^in I'niiwriii^ Ma^azint. 
Tort Lilcrary World. 



The Same Work. Bednud from tlis Impgrial Tolio. Tor tlie Um 

bound, half moroo™. [^I« fa, IBi M. 



lo Enoch Hud/ — Ihpir a 
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MS88MB BLACKWOOBS PUBUCATIOSS 

NEW SCHOOL ATLASES, 

ST 

A. EXIIH JOHHSIOir, 



Slm^y iaf/'-iouBd, priee 12i. Sd. 

JUI ATUS OF GEIIBIU t DESCBlPmE GEOCUPM, 

Jta the Uie of Bdiooli ud Tonag Smrnau. 



Strongly kalf-iaiaul, price lii. Sd. 

IK ATLAS or relSICAl GEOeRAPHl, 

7iiT tlu Cm of Schoola and Tonng Panoni. 
In tbb ATUS tl» nilijKt t> mtlai] In ■ more ibuple Bed elementuy muino' 

Ui> dbtrlbaUoii of BiBTaqnufiB, Tdlcahoib, But, Raih, aixl Wiho— bj 
irtilch Hi Hirfua ii modiaed— to Itt mctial occuwliiin bj tb* Twloua Kaceb, P>- 
IDLIBS, HDd SpmiBA oTPLAATfl, AffUCALa, ud IiLln. In bhut dallaoatloDip use 



IB ot^Kt Hpbliwd bf ■ ibort LMUrproi nsta. 
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WORKS 
A8RICUITURE AND RURAL ECONOMT 



■WnilAM BUCXTOOB ANB SONS 

EDIBBintOH AKD LONIMMr 



THE FORESTER. 

A Fnot£o>l Tnttit^ on tho VomuttJUiDf LndnlAff, m^ VenxiLg 

at PlintMlanl; tin Fluting, EtMrlag, uid Hui«amt of Font Tiw ; lb* 
CiUUng ud Fnpuitlon of Wood foe Smla : wttb ui Impnnd Frooit fat tbt 
Tnuuptiolatkni ol Ti«a of Lu|* Slu. Bt JAUEH BROWN, Ftndar, 

■■g'***^ ^'^ wood* In dvuf 3to, prlcfl 31jL 



Q of 111* nliJaol In k Hulb 



" By > p«on who hu £» flfMn nut bid bb iMwitlOB (ImoM mtlnlT dlnctwl 
U Uh rMrint of tOKM biMi, ud wfioH otMrndou ■» eamgtA In ■ dau nd 
MdUriDlilifobtoiamiR. Tb* BlOsct H mMbodliaUT tmtad ol bi HI in deiwt- 
muB, from ttu lijlng out oftba (round, tb* bndiu ud dnbilnt, to tba oittliig 
down of lb* tna. ud iba minur In whkii tba Tood Aushl 10 be impHWl fOr tta« 



■' ApBTfectDUnuAlof foqMopvratlonA." — Britannia^ 

" nil! ii u buponui work upon tbe tubftcl of uborlooUin*. It bu trUm-Or 
hMB pnp«nd with |Kat are, and thimghont flTH proof of balnc tbo worit of a 
jnclUnl linalcr."— UUrarv OaaKb 

" AnlUBblt ndJniict (o uj Bbmrri Hid -to ■ ludownv, b pawn «nir«ctrd 

" Tbli Ii KMiilliI]} ■ prutlaJ work ! H mmprliH (ho upBrlma ud npbihiDi of 
u ontlinilutio nTborlmiUuriit. Tban uw mui^fuUMktol.llionovBr, wbkb mun 
nukft tbt volmno highly lueftd to tbo [vofBiilonu man h il book of rvfarioc* u well 
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24 MBSSBB BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS 

In Tm Votuman>j)(d9K,VTia £3, 4aiiil»in<^f inunri in cloth, 

A NEW EDITION OF 

THE BOOiK OF THE FARIH ; 



FABHEB. FAUX -STEWARD, PLOnOIIHAN. BBGPUERD, 

HKDOBR, CATTLE-UAN, FIELD- WORKBlt, 

AND DAIRY-HAIDi 



FOR STUDENTS IN PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 



HENai STEPHENS. FKS.K. 



TMi Eitiion U enUr^jf rrwritien, afi4 akbrtw^ tveiy rn 
Sofcim to AgricMuTC, it U litiatralid KiA PORTRAITS OF ASXMALS 
jalricd frim 0\t lA/i. tnpraved on Stttl by THOMAS LAUDSKEB and oOurt; 
and Kia 600 ESSRA VISQS m WOOD tt BEANSTOX, rtpraenling fAe prin- 
eifol FfM OperaUotu, Implmaiti, ana Anbitali tnalid <if In Oil ITgrA. 



SUBJECTS TBEATED 0? Ei THE BOOK 01 THE TASK. 
INITIATION. 
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MESSaS BLACKWOOD'S 



PRACTICE. 
\nwTiim. 



avsiwo. 



■ VXSaKBK. 
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g BLACKWMB-B FUBLICATIOm 



REALISATION. 
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MBSBMS BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATI0N8 27 



CXTKACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 



" Til* belt pnoUoal book 1 b^n tnr mot wUL" 

'•WauBKi^icultiinlitiiluti UiU tb 

ihm kdllltBit p«nMl ol UA (iMr dbiel-, ,__ 

lumar wU pata^i tblnk Ibat Mr BtaphHu dodli upon ran* toMMR too ikiiplg or 
Mo trit* to BHd uiiluAtlan i bat w* nfud tbli u ft bolt hantng to rtrtoft^ dd* 
kfiuilnrinudoiialbook- nW joung u< olfeHiutauHd to uk fiv ui upluutSon 
sf ibiml* tbiiiB, and «■• too ttUa HmmatS btui bdolmt or (dhrIUow Micbw 
irttiajdo. BalHrEtt^MiB«idnlTWWatllkHTac,l<ir)»lBdk»t«>raTitap 
tbo Tounf IknDS ifaoud takOt uHi ono br oh, oxpluii tbalr lOTOTkl btuloiL 
.... Tb* tiiiiliiMi iBMtr of > htm ta dliiiM bj Mr Btophnu taito Coar putt, 
aach bMrlngtha nui* of tba KMOB Hut tkfluaiMH U» optnUou Ibatan p>ri6»*d 
init BTtGliin»Enonl miToiMitknlailgMilbedii It tkkMlBliini <D Iba 
Hnlila rtinrlbftl, we nmit In Juitic* to the aathoc obHrro, in 40 dtt^kd and por- 
q*iinaiuKiiiuntiT«,tbH no UtaotfT* nadir (u fail to cominabHid (bo hbih bt 
ongbt in pimetloi to pniiag. . . . . W< han thanHighly tumtssd tbvt 
Tolnma ; but ugln i All] DsUoa of tbili thM ud •■luiibia ooolntiiiHild oscapj 

gannl tamu, nHunaiid tharn Is tba nnfol itud} of vay jamg mu who wUiai 
to baoooa a good paaetkal Caimic.'* 

m*Uer or «_«*« BaprtBt. 

'* No bnnar «bo tblnto for Joiowled^ blmialf, orwboaqilnatoliaTabiBaoDriH 

pUibad KgiicuitorM— cao JoiUllablriin]' bimiall nnli ■ nrk.' 
■' It 1> ona of tha aUaf nnnmianiuSau ^thllwoik tbat Ua iDttractionB an both 



poaMM on tba mbjact ; acd bla titla taanUr WBTva Iba full ailaBt ot bla Um, wUcb 
u mora oomprebuulva aod bl^Lly OaljJied than any otb« ratal grdojwdia «a 

BalTa 11 ■■■■»«■ r. 

'* ExblbltlDf to enrj pa^ tba oomhlDAbion of larxa HporlBDM, sKmiin obaar- 
ntloD, and ■ cnlMntad mind. .... Ooa of the mon nnlqua aod nluU* 
wotki to be liHmd tiltblii the laoge of agilDiltaTal llteratDTa.** 

10 ilii^a igiieultun] woric to ba ooinpared wKb thla. .... 
«i dldoteraatadly aaneat than our teoommaudatioD of tha *Book 



oorala and uaaftil dlfieat of aU that bu been aicertalned b7 obaarratlon, 
□d npirianoe in ralatloii to africolHu*. mora eqHdallj as eoDdDLtad 
. .. - .. ,_iiDti7. By Tarj oiaoj of the moit anUj^tened abd eDlflrpriifn^ fBt- 
n lad propriatoci In Stntland, ■» kncm il hu been held hi tha grealsat aadma- 
n i unil were ws to taab InfiinnaClon on any raHicular nibjecl connected iritb 
s) allUn. II b certalnlv the book ta irhba) ae thoald in the llnl InaltDcirtlai," 

[■.a.wi=,CoO^IC 



MESSSS BLACKWOOD'S PVBLtCATIOliB 

PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS. 



EZFEBIHZVTAL A6BICII1TUKX. Bring tha SsBiiIta of FsEt, 

and SuffffuUont 'or Puturv. Bitporlmenb {n BdaaUair hud PraeUcBl Agri- 
enlture. By J*MBS P. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.BS. I,. * B., *c. In 



" A vary T«|iub1« book for tho a^cultuT^. both u ■ mnin^ 
. . , . II la onl^ bj the combination of Klenn and practice likt 
that B^tUh fatmiDg can aupconBAiUy compelo wiUi tlia attend itaba 
Bftttabir. 

" Whoanf, la flna,Irlih»taobtalnaiuixinctlndtallBl)u<OITBC 

Tolume, Uio nwani of nwbly obutnlni all the iiirannatlon Ibat 



IZCTtSra OV iABICULTUSU. CEEKISTBT ASD OEOLOOY. 

A NaT EdltlDD.In Oae Isrgt Volums octavo, price Sla. Thli Edltloii. 

DBUljr SOW aoaJiaea, In connaclion with Sciantlec Agriailture, made In tbe 
l4ibontDr; or the Antlior sines tha publication of the foRner Edition, and 
aihlblti a fuH view of the actual itata of oni knawladga upon thii impar- 



Agri^MiTal JoaTtiaL 
" UnquvflUonably Ihe moHt Important eontributlon th 



of Agrtculnif 
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MBSSHS BLjICKWOODS PUBUCATIOm 



PROFESBOFl JOHNSTON'S WORKS- 



wlerice of sgriculiurai cl>anil>lry, Ijj ■ ■imple pcnwl 
\i, and mnuJil it! ptjDciplel 10 obUuD tl1« lllgliol 
idijlc AgriitiUtlfilt. 

qui lui teroal a^tpomvulr Ia caiTH dea UHOmptn el 

inBtaaca loLit k iUb ^tnog^rd." — Frenth Trant- 



S THE USE 07 LIKE IB AOBICULTIIBE. In One Tcanme 

foolKsp &to, prica fls. 
" lUlitto IndlcatH tti imponua. Enrythlng (hot on be mM otlbiH u ■ 



COirXSIBUnOHS to BCIEKTIFIC AGBICDLUnCE. Sto, 6i. 6JL 



□rsTsucnoirs roa the abaltbis or soiu. an, u. 



BOTES OS FOBTH AHEBICAi Agrionltiiral, Economical, Mid 

Soctal. Bj JAMES P. W. JOHNSTON, M.A,, F.B.9S.L. & E., 
F.O.B., r.9,» Ac. K«ad«r In Cliemlitry (LDd MiiiBnl[t^ in Ihe VnU 
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M JTESSflS BLACSWOOlfB FUBLICATWn 

X TBunn ov Lun> Buxmrna. 9r Johv aihsus. 

A No ud Eiilui*d Edltton, (ai1iruii« RaDnr. MBUarr, Mttiim, aid 
Ondttkal Biirtv<>i(. b; WIUJAK atLBRAITH, M.A., FJt.A^ 
Id damy Std, |irlat Hi., with u Atlu of TbkQ'-n 
8Wd Iff W. fc A. K. Ji 

~ 1, by R. B. Bu 




rw 

UkatoiH tbabook.lB (ntr mIMdiniiin-i berth In tU Bojnl Niltt, 



TBiouroiaraicii susvxyixs, urxLinra, asb sail- 

WAT BNOINBEBIMa. B; WILUAH GAISBAIIH, ILA. 8», 
priia7i.«d. 

IV nTBODTTCncaT TO KXTZOBOLOGT. Thardn th« I«w* of 

Out bnportaDt bcmeh of Natorml Selena nn vptifoed by Dmnenitf bi' 
towiHjg Fact!, nietbiidicillj unng«d ind bmlHutr deiaibed. ^ 



Pil<aUi.«d. 

Ddderlt ft maatTiluAUttnAtlie, udoiwlDuJj tob«oiiivp<)|KiUridHn1U 

ppemim to DM that ftu have ^nppled BucattfiULy wltii jour lutjeet, btd |vo. 
dWul juifl TfUnabH volmne, uid od« wbidi. I bkn no doobi, will have a 
1, If onlj tor Iho number of cnrfciin anJ tolmiilhiit httukaarib^ 

IL'-^ JJm Bmchd, Bart 

tbaii nfraliliif laiMtM from tlM iDtroAnetloii lo HMonhiCT of Dr 



AiMmplcU'tnatlHoii th* ul^ect, Inclodlncall the I 

UoDe.andlmMortinODti. Itbagmt ■!«—■■ fi— ... 

arranfad."— Thd EeemfimUL 



bnacbei, diarlj and I^j 

Ll, ud their ^ipllcabUil; to Iba 
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MESSRS BIACKWOODE PUBUCATJOSB 



SI 



BMBLB ECdVOKT i A ^MtlM at th* Haiagvmmt of EotMa. 

By JOHN STEWART, V£. A Niw ^tkin, (batng the Pwrtli.J tn 
PoslKap ;ti>, with Donwoni Wwdcnn, price Sl Bd. 
'^^ ^w^ nuinUlD <ti padtloii u > gUsdiinl snk ai»ii tba muugmnit ot 

id vsnUbiion of tli 

tlMrworki. „.. . ._. .... 
Iw lubll* wid tIoh of boiHa, u 



Alch l)HV M* linUg, Hh BBlan, oomniiUliin, uid pi*|iHsai 

flbMH for mA, ud tb* bat dnUuhI tl kgaplng ttiim In Iba 
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